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PREFACE. 

Tba.t the history of a country wluch has for more than 
eighteen centuries ceaaed to czerdse any direct influence 
on the political relations of states, should form bo conspi- 
cuous a branch of modem study, would be matter of 
eurprise, did we not reflect that ancient Greece was not 
only the cradle of the arts and sciences, but also the 
political arena on which many forms of soaal government 
were tested. In that coimtry the great questions as to 
the comparatiTe merits of monarchy and democracy, 
which now agitate Europe, were experimentally tried, 
and although the country was divided into numerous 
states, yet the leading feature of Grecian history, as a 
whole, was ever the rivalry of the aristocratic and demo- 
cratic factions. One peculiarity more eepeciallj attracts 
our notice in following the course of Grecian history, 
the almost paramount importance of the itate. In the 
Classic Ages the state was everytluDg, and the indi* 
vidual nothing; public opinion, religion, education and 
law, were all made subservient to the Commonwealth, 
that object of love and veneration to the Greek citizen. 
In our times state affairs do not make up the whole 
business of life; a man's happiness depends more c^'^^k. 
order of his fanuly thaa OTi ftia (joMfoSaSwaa. 'A ^es^^^s* 
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laent. With the Greek citizen it was different : he was 
compelled to be a politician, because all his interests were 
involved in politics. He could not safely leave the 
affairs of the Commonwealth to other hands. Now, 
although it is fit that every man take an intelligent interest 
in his country's weal, the masses are not compelled to 
devote a large portion of their time to it. It is wise to 
consider soberly the value of political rights : social posi- 
tion is far more useful — social influence much more poten- 
tial for good. 

Such are the conclusions which most readily occur to 
us, from a comparison of the classic and modem periods, 
and which will be found to be borne out by an analysis 
of the records on which our knowledge of past events 
is founded. But this importance of politics amongst the 
Greeks necessitates a difference in the treatment of 
modem and ancient history. It had originally been in- 
tended to have devoted more space in the present little 
volume to the investigation of social questions, and the 
effects of political actions, confining the history of events 
within very narrow limits ; but the importance of politics 
amongst the Greeks, and the absolute necessity of not 
advancing theories without sufficient evidence to support 
them, has, on more mature deliberation, led to a modifi- 
cation of the plan of the history, which seemed the more 
neccsBary, inasmuch as the general reader could not be 
expected to bring so great an amount of previous informa- 
tion to bear on the history of a foreign country as on that 
of his own, the leading events of which were familiar to 
him from his childhood 




In coDcluBioQ, it should be stated that the utmost care 
has been taken in Terifying the truth of historic statementt. 
and in diacriminating between conflicting historians, in 
points where their politica] prejudice may have led them 
to an undue admiration, or undeserved censure of tmj 
particular state or party. In the compilation of the 
Chronological Tabic, the dates of Sir Isaac Newton and 
Mr. Clinton have been followed, as being the most gene- 
rally approved, and coinciding with the evidence of the 
coins and uLonuments which have been preserved. At 
the commencement of the Chronolt^cal Table will be 
found an explanation of the mode of reckoning time by 
Olympiads, being the form of computation almost univer- 
sally adopted by ancient writers, and absolutely requisite 
to be understood by every classical student. 



COMPUTATION OF TIME BY THE 

GREEKS. 

Amongst the yarious modes of computing time made use of by 
the ancients* the earliest, and perhaps the most celebrated, was 
that of Oljrmpiads, or the intervals of four years which elapsed 
between the recurrence of the Olympic games, which were 
periodically celebrated at Olympia in Elis, and are supposed to 
have commenced in the 776th year b. c, so that the first year 
of the Christian era would correspond with the first year of the 
195th Olympiad ; but as the years of the Olympiads commenced 
at the full moon next after the summer solstice, t. e. about the 
Ist of July (from which day the commencement of each Olym* 
piad is reckoned), it follows that the last six months of the 
Olympiad correspond with the first six months of the year of 
our Lord, so that each year of the Olympiad has two corre- 
sponding 3rears of our era, as the time before or after the 1st of 
July is referred to, which gives the rule for converting Grecian 
time into the common era. 

Multiply the Olympiad immediately preceding the one in 
question by four, and add to the product the number of years of 
the given Olympiad. If before Christ, subtract the amount 
from 777; if after Christ, subtract 776 from the amount, and 
the remainder will be the beginning of the year required. Each 
year of an Olympiad was luni-solar, t. e. contained twelve or 
thirteen months, as there chanced to be twelve or thirteen moons 
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in the solar year, the month being reckoned as thirty and twenty- 
nine days alternately, so that some years contained 354 days, 
while the intercalary or long years had 384 — ^the number of 
months being always reckoned from the 1st of July, as that was 
the commencement of eadi Olympiad. Several other styles 
were also used in later times, as the Alexandrian era, commencing 
from the death of Alexander the Great, 12th of November, 
324 B. c. ; the era of the Seleucidae or the Grecian era, the first 
being the epoch of the conquest of Babylon by Seleucus I., 
312 B. c, and the Julian era. But the mode of reckoning by 
Olympiads is that almost universally adopted by Greek authors, 
and is the only one worth committing to memory. 



. CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE* 

OF THE PUMCIPAI. BVBIIT8 IN OSBCIAN HISTOBT. 



Sir Isaac 
Newton. 
1080 


Conmon 

Cbron. B.O. 

1856 


Olympiad. 

• • • 


1080 


1556 


• • • 


1045 


1493 


• • • 


1015 


1406 






1007 


1497 






lOOOf 
993 


1485 

• • • 






988 


• • • 






968 


1234 






942 


1280 






937 


1263 






927 


1222 






919 


1201 






914 


1193 






904 


1184 






870 


907 






844 


1124 






824 


1104 






804 


1104 






794 


1044 


• • • 


776 


/ 884 
\ 776 


Enoch of the 
6lympiads. 


708 


884 


18 1 


652 


743 


32 1 


647 


754 


33 2 


607 


685 


43 1 


607 


684 


43 2 


572 


623 


52 1 


562 


591 


51 3 


550 
544 


560J 
546 


57 3 
59 1 


538 


538§ 


6( 


) 2 



Argofl foanded. 

Building of Athens. 

Cadmeians, Curetefl, and other Phoeniciai 

settlers introduce the Arts into Qreeci 

and Asia Minor. 
Reign of Minos in Crete. 
Amphictyonic Council. 
ArriTal of Dan&us in Greece. 
Peloponnesus conquered by Pelops. 
War between Athens and Minos. 
Theseus King of Athens. 
Sacred rites instituted by Orpheus. 
Argonautic Expedition. 
Atreus, King of Mycenae. 
Agamemnon, King of Mycente and Argos. 
Trojan war. 

Troy taken by the Greeks. 
Age of Homer and Hesiod. 
A^olic Migration. i 

Return of the Heracleidse. 
Codrus, last King of Athens. Medon, firs 

perpetual Archon. 
Ionic Migration. 

Olympic games instituted by Iphitus. 
Epoch of the Olympiads commences witi 

the victory of Coroebus in the foot-race 
Legislation of Lycurgus. 
First Messenian war. 
Charops first decennial Archon. 
Second Messenian war. 
Creon first annual Archon 
Legislation of Draco. 
L^slation of Solon. 
Peisistratus, tyrant of Athens. 
Persian conquests in Asia Minor. Sur 

render of Sardis to Cyrus. 
Babylon taken by Cyrus. 



* The dates in the first eotomn are those assigned by Newton and Clinton ; in th 
•econd those of the Common Chronology until the year b c. 538, when the two system 
coincide. The Olympiads are given according to Newton. 

f Mr Isaac Newton assigns the year 964; bat this is certainly loo late, for all th 
ancient legends place the coming of Danios anterior to Pdops. 

^ QiBtOB. 

/Ivn tkl» dMie th9 two jDodet of eooipiitatlon cn&BdAs. 
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IX 



B.C. 


Olympiad, 


529 


62 4 


527 


68 2 


519 


65 2 


610 


67 3 


499 


70 2 


494 


71 3 


490 


72 3 


486 


73 3 


480 


75 1 


479 


75 2 


477 


75 4 


471 


77 2 


466 


78 3 


465 


78 4 


464 


79 1 


461 


79 4 


460 


81 1 


457 


80 4 


456 


81 1 


450 


82 3 


449 


82 4 


447 


83 2 


445 


83 4 


443 


84 2 


440 


85 1 


435 


86 2 


432 


87 1 


431 


87 2 


430 


87 3 


429 


87 4 


428 


88 1 


427 


88 2 


426 


88 3 


425 


88 4 


424 


89 1 


422 


89 3 


421 


89 4 


420 


90 1 


416 


91 1 


415 


91 2 


413 


91 4 


412 


92 1 


411 


92 2 


407 


93 2 


406 


93 3 


405 


93 4 


404 


94 1 


403 


94 2 



Death of Cyras. 

Death of Peisistratus. 

Platsea claims the protection of Athens. 

Expulsion of the Peisi8tratid». 

Invasion of the Grecian settlements in Asia Minor. 

Burning of Sardis. 
Fall of Miletus. 

First Persian Invasion. Battle of Marathon. 
Revolt of iEgypt from Persia. 
Second Persian Invasion. Battles of ThermopylaSt Arte- 

misium, and Salamis. 
Burning of Athens. Battles of Platsoa and Mycale. 
Athenian Ascendancy. 
Themistocles banished by ostracism. 
Siege of Naxos, and flight of Themistocles to Persia. 
Revolt of Thasoe. Reduced b. c. 463. 
Revolt of the Helots at Sparta. Third Messenian war. 
Cimon banished by ostracism. 
War in .£gypt. 

War between Athens and Corinth. 
Battle of CEnophyta, and recall of Cimon. 
Truce between Athens and Lacedssmon. 
Death of Cimon. 
Battle of Coronea. 
Revolt of Enbosa and Megara from Athens. Thirty 

years' truce. 
Athenian colony sent to Thurium. 
Samian war. 

War between Corinth and Corcyra. 
Revolt of Potidssa. 
Commencement of the Peloponnesian war, which lasted 

twenty-seven years. 
Plague at Athens. 

Death of Pericles. Siege of Plataea. 
Third invasion of Attica, and operations under Pachei 

and Alcidas. 
Capture of Plataea. 
Exploits of Demosthenee. 
Occupation of Pylos and surrender of the Lacedaemonians 

in Sphacteria. 
Campaign of Brasidas in Thrace. 
Deaths of Brasidas and Cleon. 
Fifty years* truce. 
League of Athens with Argos. 
Siege and surrender of Melos. 
Athenian expedition to Sicily. 
Defeat of the Athenians in Sicily. 
Ascendancy of Lacedsemon. 
GK>vernmeut of the 400 at Athens. 
Return of Alcibiades. 

Battle of Arginusse t Dionysias tyrant of Syracuse. 
Defeat of the Athenians at .£sQauQ^t&\« 
Fall and sorreader ol kx}k\«ii%. •t-^wKxi^ ^\^Qc«^'\^ccc«^:^• 
Democracy reatorad iX KX)^«^%* 



B.C. 


UlympiM 


401 


94 4 


399 


95 2 


397 


95 4 


396 


96 1 


394 


96 3 


393 


96 4 


389 


97 4 


387 


98 2 


386 


98 3 


385 


98 4 


382 


99 3 


379 


100 2 


378 


100 3 


374 


101 3 


373 


101 4 


371 


102 2 


369 


102 4 


366 


103 3 


364 


104 1 


362 


104 3 


359 


105 2 


358 


105 3 


356 


106 1 


352 


107 1 


350 


107 2 


349 


107 3 


347 


108 1 


346 


108 2 


343 


109 2 


342 


109 3 


340 


110 1 


339 


110 2 


338 


110 3 


337 


no 4 


336 


HI 1 


335 


111 2 


334 


111 3 


333 


111 4 


332 


112 1 


331 


112 2 


330 


112 3 


327 


113 2 


326 


113 3 


323 


114 2 
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Expedition of Cyras, battle of Canaxa, and retreat 

the 10,000. 
Death of Socrates. 
Trace of Dercyllidas. 
Agesilaas sent into Asia. 
Death of Lysaoder and recall of Agesilans from Asi 

Battles off Cnidus and at Coronea. 
The long walls restored at Athens. 
Death of Thrasybnlas 
Peace of Antalcidas. 
Tyranny of Sparta. 
Ciaptare of Mantineia. 

Olynthian Confederacy: seizure of the Cadmeia. 
Reduction of Olynthns and ascendancy of Sparta. Tl 

Cadmeia recovered by the Theban exiles. 
Rise of Thebes under Pelopidas and Epaminondas. 
Expulsion of the Platseans. 
Defeat of Mnasippus and decline of Sparta. 
Alliance between Athens and Lacedsemon. Battle • 

Leuctra. Foundation of Megalopolis. 
Ascendancy of Thebes. Restoration of the Messenians. 
Theban invasion of Achaia. 
Quarrel with the Eleians. 
Battle of Mantineia. 

Accession of Philip to the throne of Macedon. 
Capture of Amphipolis and declaration of war betwee 

Philip and Athens. 
The Sacred War. 

Death of Onomarchus. War in the Peloponnesus. 
Expedition of Phocion into Euboea. Battle of Tamynse. 
Olynthian war. 
Olynthus taken by Philip. 
Peace between Athens and Macedonia. End of th 

Sacred War. 
Capture of Syracuse by Timoleon. 
Expedition of Philip into Thrace. 
Siege of Byzantium. 
Renewal of hostilities between Macedonia and Athens 

Alliance of Thebes with Athens. 
Philip chosen leader of the Amphictyonic league. Battl 

of Chseronea. 
Congress at Corinth. 
Accession of Alexander the Great. 
Destruction of Thebes. 
Alexander crosses over into Asia and gains the battle o 

the Granicus. 
Defeat of the Persians at Issus. 
Persian Empire conquered by Alexander. Foundation o 

Alexandria. 
Agis, king of Lacedeem on, defeated and slain byAntipater 
Darius Codomannus, last king of Persia, slain. 
Alexander advances to the Indus. 
Alexander commences his return. Voyage of Nearchns. 
Alexander dies at Babylon. 
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Athens sarrendera to Antipater. 

Death of Antipater. 

Agathocles, tyrant of Syracuse. 

Thebes rebailt by Cassander. 

Babylonia recovered by Seleacas (from which the Era of 

the SeleucidsB is reckoned). 
Agathocles lands in Africa. 
Demetrius admitted into Athens. 

Partition of Alexander's dominions amongst his generals. 
Antigonas, Lysiroachus, Seleacas, and Ptolemy 
assame the title of king. 
Siege of Rhodes by Demetrius. 
Antigonas slain at the battle of Ipsus. 
Athens besieged by Demetrius. 
Death of Cassander. 
Demetrius king of Macedonia. 
Death of Agathocles. 

Pyrrhus expels Demetrius from Macedonia. 
Pyrrhus defeated by Lysimachus. 
Deaths of Demetrins and Ptolemy. 
Lysimachus slain by Seleucus. 

Pyrrhus lands in Italy and endeavours to reduce Rome. 
Irraption of the Gauls into Greece. 
War between Pyrrhus and the Peloponnesus. 
Pyrrhus is slain at Argos. 
Athens submits to Antigonus Gonatas. 
Influence of the Achaean league. 
Death of Agis, king of Lacedaemon. 
Death of Antigonus Gonatas. 
Cleomenes declares war with the Achaians. 
Revolution at Sparta. 

Battle of Sellasia and flight of Cleomenes from Greece. 
The ambitious designs of Philip V. of Macedon draw on 

him the vengeance of the Romans. 
Their aid solicited by the ^tolians. 
Peace concluded. 

War between Nabis and the Achaeans. Renewal of 
hostilities between Rome and Macedonia. 
199 145 2 The Achseans desert Philip and ally themselves with 

Rome. 
198 145 3 Philip defeated by Flaminins, the Roman consul, at 

Cynoscephalse. 
197 145 4 Independence of the Grecian cities acknowledged. 
193 146 4 War of Antiochus and the iEtolians against the Romans. 
190 147 3 The Romans declare themselves protectors of the liberties 

of Greece. 
172 152 1 Renewal of the war with Macedonia. 
168 152 4 Perseus, son of Philip V., defeated in the battle of Pydna 

by the consul JEmilius. 
150 157 3 Macedonia declared a Roman province. 
148 158 1 War between the Romans and Achaians. 
147 158 2 Greece becomes a Roman pco^VkSA ^^«t ^^% ^^s&s^ 'c^^ 

Achaia. 
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OlynpUd. 


322 


114 3 


318 


115 3 


317 


115 4 


315 


116 2 


312 


117 1 


310 


117 3 


307 


118 2 


306 


118 3 


304 


119 1 


301 


119 4 


299 


120 2 


296 


121 I 


294 


121 3 


289 


122 4 


287 


123 2 


286 


123 3 


283 


124 2 


281 


124 4 


280 


125 1 


279 


125 2 


272 


127 1 


271 


127 2 


268 


128 1 


243 


134 2 


240 


135 1 


239 


135 2 


226 


138 3 


225 


138 4 


223 


139 2 


222 


139 3 


221 


139 4 


208 


143 1 


205 


143 4 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL VIE^ OF ANCIENT GREECE: ITS GEOGRAPHY. 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIFE, AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Geographical position — Extent and boundaries — Climate and prodoctions— 
Accounts of the earliest inhabitants — The Pelasgic, Hellenic, and Ori- 
ental elements — Mythology, religion, games and festivals, dramatic 
representations and oracles — Leagues, and the political relations of the 
states composing them — ^The Symmachia and Hegemonia — Struggles 
between Athens and Sparta — Colonies, and system of colonization with 
relation to the parent state — National characteristics of the various 
Greek races — Arts, sciences, education, and domestic life — Public life, 
philosophy, and literature — Influence of Grecian civilization upon the 
taste of later ages. 

Thb country known to us by the name of Greece, was called by 
its ancient inhabitants Hellas, and its people Hellenes ; but this 
term did not comprise Macedonia and Epirus. The poets used 
the names of several of the tribes for the whole body of the 
nation^ and thus in Homer the Greeks are styled Danai, Achssi, 
Argivi, &c., while they were also called lones, Dores, and iEoles, 
from the inhabitants of particular districts ; Attica having been 
the original seat of the lonians, the Peloponnesus of the 
Dorians, and Thessaly of the iEolians. Greece, properly so called, 
included all that territory lying between 36** and 41° of north 
latitude, and comprehended a portion of what is now Turkey in 
Europe. It is surrounded on dl sides by the sea, except qn the 
north, where it is bounded by Macedonia and Epirus. Its ex- 
treme northern province was Thessaly, whence southwMd^'^^fficA'^^ 
tiie districts of Acamania, iEtolia. l)oTO,\ioci\v&,^V'^Y^^^«>?^^^ 
Megana, and Attica; and. comi^leXiBg XV^ ^>Ktf>V^i.^^ V«^^^^^ 
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The following is a Table of Greek money, with the corresponc 
ing value of each coin g^ven according to our standard : — 
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8, 


rf. 


The Obolos equal to . 








1 


„ Diobolon 


ft • 








3 


„ TetroboloQ 


»t • 








6 


„ Drachm^ 


»t • 








9 


M Didrachm^ 


• 9 • 





1 


7 


M Tetradrachm^ 


ft • 





3 


2 


,, ChrysuB or Daric 


9t • 





16 


2 


,, Mina 


ft • 


4 





11 


M Attic Silver Talent 


f» • 


. 242 


16 


6 


„ Talent of ^gina 


If • 


. 404 


14 


2 


„ Attic Gold Talent 


»f • 


2,428 


5 


1 
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GENERAL VIEW OP ANCIENT GREECE: ITS GEOGRAPHY. 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIFE, AND INSTITUTIONS. 
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taste of later ages. 

The country known to ns by the name of Greece, was called by 
its ancient inhabitants Hellas, and its people Hellenes ; but this 
term did not comprise Macedonia and Epiras. The poets used 
the names of several of the tribes for the whole body of the 
nation, and thus in Homer the Greeks are styled Danai, Achsi, 
Argivi, &c., while they were also called lones, Dores, and iEoles, 
from tibe inhabitants of particular districts ; Attica having been 
the original seat of the lonians, the Peloponnesus of the 
Dorians, and Thessaly of the iEolians. Greece, properly so called, 
included all that territory lying between 36^ and 41® of north 
latitude, and comprehended a portion of what is now Turkey in 
Europe. It is surrounded on idl sides by the sea, except on the 
north, where it is bounded by Macedonia and Epirus. Its ex- 
treme northern province was Thessaly, whence southward Q^teAdft5L 
tiie districts of Acamania, ifitolia, Dot\*»\iCKxS»,'^^l^>a6*>'^>?»=^^ 
Mi^gaiis, and Attica; and. comp\etix^^Vto5iiRVL^^^^fiD^ ^^>ss»^ 
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of the PeloponnesuB (now theMorea), iDclading Achaia^ Argolis* 
Sicyonia, Corinth, Elis, Arcadia, and Laconia. 

The whole of Greece is earrounded by a considerable number of 
islands, among the most remarkable of which are Euboea (Negro- 
pont), and the other islands in the iEgean sea (now the Archi- 
pelago), Crete, Cyprus, and the islets called the Cycladet and 
Sporades, Corcyra (now Corfu), and some others. From the 
time of the conquest of Corinth by Mummius [b.c. 147], the 
whole country, then transformed into a Roman province, waa 
called in the common language of the Romans Achaia. The 
principal mountains of Greece were the range of Pindus, dividing 
Thessaly from Epirus, and sending forth the Tymphoean branch 
to the east, and the Acroceraunian to the west. We may also 
mention Mount Olympus, with the peaks of Pelion and Oasa, 
said to have been piled up one on another by the Titans in 
their war against heaven ; whilst a variety of hills and mountains, 
such as the celebrated Mount Parnassus and others, diversify the 
face of the whole country. Among the rivers we may notice the 
Achelous, which falls into the Ionian sea ; the Peneus, flowing 
between Mounts Olympus and Ossa, into the iEgean ; and the 
Alpheus, which empties itself into the Ionian sea. Several of 
the streams most renowned in story, and amongst them the 
Ilissus, after a short course sink into the earth, or lose themselves 
almost at their source in the neighbouring seas. There were 
numerous lakes (such as that of Copai's), fed by the confloence 
of those brooks which fertilized the surrounding meadows, and 
in many places, such as in Arcadia, and the vale of Temp^» 
caused the lazuriance of the country to become proverbial. 
Natural fountains, like those of Aganipp^ and Hippocren^, 
abounded in various parts, and were remarkaible not only for 
their beauty but for the sanitary qualities, or the mythological 
associations which were attached to them. The sea, which sur- 
rounded Greece on three of its sides, exercised a decided infln* 
ence in producing the national activity of the ancient inhabitants 
of the country. The iEgean, or as it was called by the Greeks 
" our sea," lay on the east and north, and was divided into the 
Thracian, the Euboean and the M3rrtoan seas, which extended 
from the Chersonesos onwards, as far as the southernmost head* 
lands. On the west was the Sicilian, Ionian, or Adriatic sea, 
whose deepest part, known under the name of the Gulf of Corinth» 
is divided from the Saronic gulf by an isthmus only forty stadia, 
or about five miles in width. 

The early Greeks called the Gulf of Corinth, alter the importtnt 
hurhowr oi'ThooB, the CrissBan, At the moutb oC tha Gonnl^Lian 
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gnlf were the ialands of Cephalonia, Zucynthai, and Ithaca, 
together with the promontory of Leucadia, and the hay of Acar- 
uania, the nortbern extremity of which forms the Ambntdao gulf, 
which wm the national boundary of Greece. The whole coait 
was much indented by the wavea, and coniequently abounded 
in deep galfa and convenient natural barboura and landing places. 
The climate wa« npon the wfaule good, and favoarable to 
the development of mnBcnlar power. Its natural capabilitiei, 
althoQgb they were considerable, and gave abundant promiee of 
encceta in agriculture, the breeding of cattle, and fi»beriea, 
demanded at the Mme time much attention and induitry. The 
principal mineral production* of the country were marble, which 
waa found in great abundance in the limestone mountains of 
Attica, Hymettos, and Fentelicus, and in the island of Faroe. 
The Pbffinicians, it is said, had dug up gold at Thasos, and Thes- 
saly had yielded some, while the river Hebnu washed down gold 
in its waters. Silver was found in Attic Lanrium, Epirus, and 
Bipbnosi copper in Eaboea, Rhodes, and Cyprus, and iron in 
Laconia, and many of the islands of the .lEgean sea; while the 
snrface of the earth produced the vine, the olive, the fig-tree, 
and an endless variety of trees, shrubs, and wild flowers. 

With regard to the earliest inhabitants of Greece, great dif- 
ference of opinion appears to exist. Two tribes are especially 
mentioned by Herodotus, a* having been the original settlers 
there, viz.; the Pelasgi, who, as he tells ns, had never migrated, 
and the Hellenes, who had been great wanderers; the former 
being the root of the Attic-Ionic, the latter of the Doric race. This 
statement of Herodotus has thrown some doubt on the extent of 
the application of the name Pelasgi, but the best opinion appears 
to be that which comprehends under this term all the inhabitants 
of Greece before the division of the Doric and Ionic races, and 
anterior to the epoch at which the collective denoroinatioD 
Hellenes first appears. Considerable doubt also exists as to the 
precise meaning of the term Pelasgi, as applied to those people 
who, under that name, migrated to different portions of the con- 
tinent of Europe, some holding that the ancient form was Felargi, 
i.t. people dwelling on the low lands near rivers, others that 
there waa a god Pelasgns, to whom these primitive races sacri- 
ficed, while the more antique legend* inform a> that the Pelaagi 
were autochthonous, i,g. sprung ^m the earth itself, and that 
they existed as an aboriginal raoe in Arcadia, even before tha 
moon herself was created. On the ^bnVa. ^nM«««i.>!i- 1^>°^ 
most probable that the FelaagWa w«i« •.*»» «aia«ri««Ji.-w''>*>'*™ 
&Mt. tod were certain In^ui tnb«aiiV» «««<» '^r-'** 
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^rrated from Af ia* uid dirided themselTes into two I mmimJ^^ ^ ^ 
Latin and the Greek ; bat we cmn no more be certuB of tbdr 
exact origiQ than we can of that of the Ldego. Drropei^ fUe- 
gvans, Minre, Coretes, and many other tribes wlio ^ i ^ ■ ^ ^^f^ 
varioQs parts of ancient Greece in times anterior to hiatDrr. Il 
appears certain that by degrees the Pela^;ian inflnenoe tU ^l lm^ 
and that a tribe called tbe Hellenes spread finom the acnth of 
Tbessaly, where they are mentioned by Homer (Oiad iL €M), as 
dwelling together with the Myrmidons^ and partly hj ^^ ptfl ify 
the ancient inhabitants, partly by incorporating theoi into tfaeir 
own nation, ultimately gare a name to the whole of Greece ; ft 
fact which will account for the tradition that firom the soa 
and grandsons of the mythic patriarch Hellen, the son of 
lion, called respectively Doras, iEolos, lonios. and 
sprang the foar principd tribes of ancient Greece. Of 
the iEolians were spread over the coantry from its euiiesl 
period ; the Achci were a powerful nation in the Heroic ages ; 
and the lonians and Dorians in after times became more iaipcurtant 
than either. There are varioas legends farther connected with 
the early establishment of Greece, snch as those of Danans and 
Cecrops, who are said to have planted Egyptian colonists in Aigoa 
and Attica. Cadmas is stated to have led a body of Phoeniciana 
who settled in Bceotia, and Pelops to have come with nomeroos 
followers from Asia, and with them to have occupied the Pfelopon- 
nesas. The whole of this mythical tradition, however, certainly 
points to the fact, that the connexion of Greece with Asia was of 
very ancient date, and its intercourse with the East considerable, 
which is borne out by the fact, that in very remote periods Pkesnt- 
cian merchants trad^ to Greece, and there is no doubt that their 
art of writing was learnt originally from that people. 

Another proof of the Eastern origin of the earliest settlers in 
Greece, is deducible from their religion and theogony. Heix>-> 
dotas informs us that the names of the Greek gods had been 
derived from the barbarians, and that his inquiries in Egypt led 
him to believe that most of them had been transplanted froi^i 
that coantry. This, however, appears exceedingly problematica], 
but there is abundance of reason to conclude that the mythology 
of ancient Greece, if not entirely traceable to the East, nevertbe* 
less partook largdy of an Oriental character. It is not our in- 
tention to enter into any minute disquisition with regard to the 
systems of theogony and religious belief, which existed in the 
Heroic ages, and times of Homer and Hesiod, as distinct from 
fho83 which prevailed in later times, it will be sufficient if we 
indicate generally the principal points of the god and hero worship 
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which extended in common over the whole period of Grecian 
history. The dwelling-place of the heavenly deities was in 
Olympus, and here they frequently met in council to deliherate 
upon and direct the affairs of the world. The principal of them 
were Kronos (Saturn) and Ur&nus (Coelus), the most ancient of 
the gods ; then Zeus (Jupiter), the king of the gods, Poseidon 
(Neptune), Phoehus (Apollo), Ares (Mars), Hermes (Mercury), 
Dionysus (Bacchus), Hades (Pluto), and Hephsstus (Vulcan). 
Their goddesses were Graia, the wife of Uranus, Her^ (Juno), 
the wife of Jupiter, Athen^ (Minerva), Aphrodite (Venus), Arte- 
mis (Diana), Eos (Aurora), Hestia, (Vesta) Leto (Latona), and 
Demeter (Ceres). There were also several heroes such as Hera- 
cles (Hercules), and iEsculapius, the Cahiri (Castor and Pollux), 
and others, who were worshipped with a considerable degree of 
solemnity in various places, and often appear with the gods in 
ro3rthical legends. 

Games and festivals, in honour of these gods, were held with 
pomp and magnificence at various places, and were accompanied 
by processions and theatrical representations, such as at the Pana- 
thensea and Dionysia, which united the people in reverence for 
their religion^ afforded them means of rational relaxation, and 
instilled into their minds that love for music, the drama, manly 
contests, and the fine arts, which distinguished the Greeks as a 
nation, excited the admiration of foreigners, and induced Cicero 
to pronounce a victory at their games equal to one of the most 
brilliant triumphs of a successful Roman general. The proceed- 
ings in these festivals were different in kind, some of them being 
of a more solemn nature than others, (witness the Eleusinian 
mysteries in honour of Demeter) and they were also divided as to 
the extent of those who participated in them, some being Amphic- 
tyonic and others Panegyric. In the latter, one state acted as 
host and any stranger might attend the celebration of the fes- 
tivities, whilst at the former (such as those at Onchestus in 
Calauria, the Amarynthean in Euboea, the Delian and others) the 
meetings were confined to those who were inhabitants of certain 
cities or districts united one with another in some common league 
or alliance. A sort of public embassy from other cities sometimes 
attended these meetings. It was fitted out at the expense of its 
own state, and, under the name of a Theoria, was regarded as 
exceedingly solemn and honourable. During the absence of those 
wbo were sent as theoroi from their own city no one could be put 
to death there, as we learn from the history of Socrates, whose 
execution was deferred until the return of the vca%ftV '^VsSsSa.^^a^ 
conveyed these sacred delegates from M\vfei»XoTi€is». 
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grated from Asia, and divided themselves into two branches, the 
Latin and the Greek; but we can no more be certain of their 
exact origin than we can of that of the Leleges, Dryopes, Phle* 
gyans, Minyse, Curetes, and many other tribes who occupied 
various parts of ancient Greece in times anterior to history. It 
appears certain that by degrees the Pelasgian influence declined, 
and that a tribe called the Hellenes spread from the south of 
Thessaly, where they are mentioned by Homer (Iliad ii. 684), as 
dwelling together with the Myrmidons, and partly by expelling 
the ancient inhabitants, partly by incorporating them into their 
own nation, ultimately gave a name to the whole of Greece ; a 
fact which will account for the tradition that from the son 
and grandsons of the mythic patriarch Hellen, the son of Deuca- 
lion, called respectively Dorus, iEolus, lonius, and AchseuSy 
sprung the four principal tribes of ancient Greece. Of these, 
the JSolians were spread over the country from its earliest 
period ; the Achssi were a powerful nation in the Heroic ages ; 
and the lonians and Dorians in after times became more important 
than either. There are various legends further connected with 
the early establishment of Greece, such as those of Danaiis and 
Cecrops, who are said to have planted Egyptian colonists in Argoa 
and Attica. Cadmus is stated to have led a body of Phoenicians 
who settled in Boeotia, and Pelops to have come with numerout 
followers from Asia, and with them to have occupied the Pelopon- 
nesus. The whole of this mythical tradition, however, certainly 
points to the fact, that the connexion of Greece with Asia was of 
very ancient date, and its intercourse with the East considerable, 
which is borne out by the fact, that in very remote periods Phcent-- 
cian merchants traded to Greece, and there is no doubt that thehr 
art of writing was learnt originally from that people. 

Another proof of the Eastern origin of the earliest settlers in 
Greece, is deducible from their religion and theogony. Hero- 
dotus informs us that the names of the Greek gods had been 
derived from the barbarians, and that his inquiries in Egypt led 
him to believe that most of them had been transplanted frcji 
that country. This, however, appears exceedingly problematical, 
but there is abundance of reason to conclude that the mythology 
of ancient Greece, if not entirely traceable to the East, neverthe- 
less partook largely of an Oriental character. It is not our in- 
tention to enter into any minute disquisition with regard to the 
systems of theogony and religious belief, which existed in the 
Heroic ages, and times of Homer and Hesiod, as distinct from 
fho83 which prevailed in later times, it will be sufficient if we 
indicate generally the principal points of the god and hero worship 
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which extended in common over the whole period of Grecian 
history. The dwelling-place of the heavenly deities was in 
Olympus, and here they frequently met in council to deliherftte 
upon and direct the affairs of the world. The principal of them 
were Kronos (Saturn) and Ur&nus (Coelus), the most ancient of 
the gods ; then Zeus (Jupiter), the king of the gods, Poseidon 
(Neptune), Phoehus (Apollo), Ares (Mars), Hermes (Mercury), 
Dionysus (Bacchus), Hades (Pluto), and Hephssstus (Vulcan). 
Their goddesses were Graia, the wife of Uranus, Her^ (Juno), 
the wife of Jupiter, Athen^ (Minerva), Aphrodite (Venus), Arte- 
mis (Diana), Eos (Aurora), Hestia, (Vesta) Leto (Latona), and 
Demeter (Ceres). There were also several heroes such as Hera- 
cles (Hercules), and iEsculapius, the Cahiri (Castor and Pollux), 
and others, who were worshipped with a considerahle degree of 
solemnity in various places, and often appear with the gods in 
mythical legends. 

Games and festivals, in honour of these gods, were held with 
pomp and magnificence at various places, and were accompanied 
hy processions and theatrical representations, such as at the Pana- 
thensea and Dionysia, which united the people in reverence for 
their religion, afforded them means of rational relaxation, and 
instilled into their minds that love for music, the drama, manly 
contests, and the fine arts, which distinguished the Greeks as a 
nation, excited the admiration of foreigners, and induced Cicero 
to pronounce a victory at their games equal to one of the most 
brilliant triumphs of a successful Roman general. The proceed- 
ings in these festivals were different in kind, some of them being 
of a more solemn nature than others, (witness the Eleusinian 
mysteries in honour of Demeter) and they were also divided as to 
the extent of those who participated in them, some being Amphic- 
tyonic and others Panegyric. In the latter, one state acted as 
host and any stranger might attend the celebration of the fes- 
tivities, whilst at the former (such as those at Onchestus in 
Calauria, the Amarynthean in Euboea, the Delian and others) the 
meetings were confined to those who were inhabitants of certain 
cities or districts united one with another in some common league 
or alliance. A sort of public embassy from other cities sometimes 
attended these meetings. It was fitted out at the expense of its 
own state, and, under the name of a Theoria, was regarded as 
exceedingly solemn and honourable. During the absence of those 
wbo were sent as theoroi from their own city no one could be put 
to death there, as we learn from the history of Socrates, whose 
execution was deferred until the return of the vessel whicK \?a^ 
csonveyed these sacred delegates from AlVveiA x<(^T^^c^%* 
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grated from Af ia» and divided themselves into two branches, tht 
Latin and the Greek ; but we can no more be certain of their 
exact origin than we can of that of the Leleg^, Dryopes» Fhle- 
gyans, Minje, Coretes, and many other tribes who occupied 
various parts of ancient Greece in times anterior to history. It 
appears certain that by degrees the Pelasgian influence dedined. 
and that a tribe called the Hellenes spread from the sonth of 
Thessaly, where they are mentioned by Homer (Iliad ii. €84)» as 
dwelling together with the Myrmidons, and partly by expelling 
the ancient inhabitants, partly by incorporating them into their 
own nation, ultimately gave a name to the whole of Greece ; a 
fact which will account for the tradition that from the son 
and grandsons of the mythic patriarch Hellen, the son of Deaca- 
lion, called respectively Dorus, iEolus, lonius, and Ach»ii8» 
sprung the four principal tribes of ancient Greece. Of these, 
the iEolians were spread over the country from its earliest 
period ; the Acbsi were a powerful nation in the Heroic ages ; 
and the lonians and Donans in after tiroes became more important 
than either. There are various legends further connected with 
the early establishment of Greece, such as those of Danaus and 
Cecrops, who are said to have planted E^ptian colonists in Argos 
and Attica. Cadmus is stated to have led a body of Phoenicians 
who settled in Boeotia, and Felops to have come with numerous 
followers from Asia, and with them to have occupied the Pelopon- 
nesus. The whole of this mythical tradition, however, certainly 
points to the fact, that the connexion of Greece with Asia was oi 
very ancient date, and its intercourse with the East considerable, 
which is borne out by the fact, that in very remote periods Phoent- 
cian merchants traded to Greece, and there is no doubt that their 
art of writing was learnt originally from that people. 

Another proof of the Elastem origin of the earliest settlers in 
Greece, is deducible from their religion and theogony. Hero- 
dotus informs us that the names of the Greek gods had been 
derived from the barbarians, and that his inquiries in Egypt led 
him to believe that most of them had been transplanted fro*.!i 
that country. This, however, appears exceedingly problematical, 
but there is abundance of reason to conclude that the mythology 
of ancient Greece, if not entirely traceable to the East, neverthe- 
less partook largely of an Oriental character. It is not our in- 
tention to enter into any minute disquisition with regard to the 
systems of theogony and religious belief, which existed in the 
Heroic ages, and times of Homer and Hesiod, as distinct from 
fhos3 which prevailed in later times, it will be suflicient if we 
iadhmtegeaeraUy tbeprincipsl points of the god andbsco ^oii^\> 
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which extended in common over the vhole period of Grecian 
hitiory. The dwell iog-place of the heavenlj deities was in 
OlynipDS, wad here they frequently met in coancil to deliberate 
spon and direct the afiaira of the world. The principal of them 
were Kronos (Saturn) and Urttaus (Ccelna), the moat ancient of 
the gods ; then Zeoa (Jopiter), the king of th« goda, Poseidon 
(Neptune), Phmbua (Apollo), Area (Mara), Hermea (Mercury), 
Dionyaiu (Bacchua), Hfidea (Pluto), and HephRataa (Volcaii). 
Their goddeaaea were Gaia, the wife of Uranus, HSri (Juno), 
the wife of Jupiter, AthSnfe (Minerva), Aphrodite (Venns), Arts- 
mis (Diana), Eos (Aurora), Heatia, (Vesta) L£to (Latona). and 
Demiter (Cerea). There were aleo several heroes such as HSra- 
clea (Hercules), and MicniKploM, the Csbiri (Castor and Pollux), 
and others, who were worshipped with a conaiderahle degree of 
Bolemnity iu variooa places, and often appear with the goda in 
mythical legends. 

Games and festivals, in bononr of these gods, were held with 
pomp and magnificent^ at Toriona places, and were accompanied 
by processions and theatrical representation I, anch as at the Pana* 
thenca and Dionysia, which naited the people in reverence for 
their religion, afforded them means of rational relaxation, and 
instilled into their minds that love for music, the drama, manly 
cuntests, and the fine arts, which distinguished the Greeks as a 
nation, excited the admiration of foreigners, and induced Cicero 
to pronounce a victory at their games equal to one of the most 
brilliant triumphs of a aacceaaful Roman general. The proceed- 
ings in these festivals were difierent in kind, tome of them being 
of a more solemn nature than athers, (witness the Eleasiotag 
mysteries in bononr of Demeter) and they were alto divided as to 
the extent of those who participated in them, some being Amphic- 
tyonic and others Panegyrie. In the latter, one state acted as 
host and any stranger might attend the celebration of the fes- 
tivities, whilst at the former (such as those at Onchestus in 
Calauria, the Amaryntbean in Eubcea, the Delian and others) tbe 
meetings were confined to those who were inhabitants of certain 
cities or districts united one with another in some common league 
or alliance. A sort ofpnblic embassy from other cities sometimes 
attended these meetinge. It was fitted out at tbe expense of its 
own state, and, under the name of a Theoria, was regarded as 
exceedingly solemn and bonnnrable. Duriogthe absence of tbo»e 
wbo were sent as theoroi from their own city no one could be put 
to death there, aa we learn from the history of &xxv^.'c%.'wV^»*> 
execution waa deferred until the retara (il xSw ■mBiA-«>»^-^™"' 
ijuDTrmJ tJiese sacred dete^atea from A.t^wm \o ^^*^- 
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The foor principal of the games, from being originally local 
■olemnitieSf became by deg^rees national ; they were reapectiTely 
celebrated as the Olympian in Elis, the Pythian at Delphi in 
Phocis, the Nemean at Nemea in Argolis, and the Iflthroian on the 
Isthmus of Corinth, and are frequently referred to by Pindar in his 
poems. The Olympic, which were the most renowned, were 
celebrated once erery fifth year in the Attic month Hecatombseon 
(corresponding to our July), in the g^ve Aids, on the river 
Alpheus. Homer does not mention them, and it is most probable 
that they were revived, even if not established, about 300 yean 
after the fall of Troy by the Elean prince Iphitus. A list of the 
victors beginning with Coroebus of Elis was kept from a. o. 776, 
and their names inscribed on pillars ; hence the method of reckon^ 
ing by Olympiads has become from that year very generally adopted 
by Grecian chronologers. The Pythian games became renowned 
about B.C. 582-3, and were originally held oace in nine years, 
but afterwards every fifth year, in the third year of the Olympiad. 
The institution of die Nemean games is uncertain. The legend 
ascribes it to the seven chiefs who marched against Thebes, 
B.C. 1225, or to HSracles. The games themselves were held 
four times in two Olympiads. The Isthmian are said to have 
been founded by Sisyphus, to the sea god Melicertes, and to have 
been revived by llieseus, in honour of Poseidon. Hence at 
these games the Athenians always occupied the prohedria or place 
of honour. They were held every third year. Of the festivals to 
which we have referred, the Panatheniea at Athens was held in 
honour of the patron goddess of the city and in commemoration 
of the union of the people into one commonwealth. There were 
two feasts, '* the larger " and " the smaller." The latter were 
celebrated annually, but the former in the month of Hecatombcon 
once every five years. All the citizens then took part in a solemn 
procession to the Acropolis, a citadel, where a richly embroidered 
robe was presented to Athene : there were then contests, both 
gymnastic aud musical ; a variety of sacrifices and libations ; and 
in the evening a torch race. The prize to the victor in these 
contests was a jar of oil made from the olives of the sacred tree in 
the Acropolis. The Dionysia were in honour of Dionysus, and 
were four in number, viz.: l,.the "little" or rural, in the 
month Poseideon (about December) ; 2, the Lensa, in GamSlion 
(JflAiuary) ; 3, the Anthesteria, in AnthestSrion (February) ; and 
4, the great or city Dionysia, whiqh continued for four days, in 
EUaphebolidn (March). At the great, the little, and the Leim, 
theatrical representations were given at which the poets prodooed 
their dramas for prize9» Each candidate was required to brin^ 
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forward tbree tragediea and a aatyric drama, and it was at con* 
tests such as these that ifischyltis, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aris- 
tophanes produced those works which have since rendered their 
names immortal. 

The Eleosinia were two in number, the greater and the less, 
and were in honour of Demeter and her daughter PersephSn^ 
(Proserpine). The lesser were intended as a preparation for those 
who were to be initiated into the greater, and were held yearly 
in Anthesterion at Agr», on the Ilissus ; while the greater took 
place also once a year in the month Bo^romidn (September). 
They were regarded as very solemn in their nature, and lasted for 
nine days with purifications, sacrifices, and processions to Eleusis, 
preparatory to the holy spectacle, which was regarded as a most 
awful and mysterious rite, the secrets of which it was death to 
divulge. The invitation was open to all Hellenes, and the priests 
were taken from the Eumolpidse, a family descended from Eumol- 
pus a king of Thrace, who was said to have been consecrated high 
priest of Demeter by firectheus, king of Athens. Thece were 
several smaller festivals, such as the Thesmophoria, the Thargelia, 
and the HSphestea, at Athens; the Hyacinthia, which lasted 
three days, were held by the Spartans at AmyclsB in honour of 
Phoebus. The Gymnopsedia were games also sacred to Phoebus 
and Dionysus, and the Cameia were held in honour of the Car- 
neian Apollo, and lasted for nine days, during which period 
the people lived in tents. 

Every town in Greece had its own festivals and games, and 
each game its own peculiar rewards and prizes : thus, the prize 
of the Pythian games was a laurel crown ; of the Nemcan a 
chaplet of ivy ; and of the Isthmean one woven of the leaves of 
the pine. Victory, at the Ol3rmpic games, was looked upon as the 
summit of glory, and was distinguished with peculiar honours. 
The conqueror was publicly crowned with a wreath of wild olive 
from the grove Altis ; was publicly feasted, not only at Olympia, 
but also on his return to his native country ; the year was named 
after him, and statues and laudatory hymns celebrated his renown. 
The state in which he was born shared his glory, and in return 
granted him important privileges for the rest of his life, such as a 
place of honour at all public games, and immunity from public 
burthens ; in Athens he was, if requisite, maintained at an establish- 
ment called the prytaneum at the public expense, and at Sparta 
bad the right of standing next to the king on the field of battle. 

There is no doubt but that the great religious festivals of the 
Greeks exercised considerable influence, bolViT&.<^ic?&L«sAv^^!&^^:3^^ 
over their character as a nation; iot, toX^^^l ^^x^^ ^^ ^ 
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early period opportanities for the caltivatioD of fnenataip between 
neighbouring states, who at certain tiroes met beneath the hospit- 
able roof, as it were, of each other to celebrate holy rites in honour 
of their common deities ; and, secondly, they certainly promoted 
trade and commerce to no inconsiderable degree, for which par- 
ticular purpose it not unfrequently happened that a special festival 
was announced, and even hostilities already commenced were sus- 
pended. The dramatic representations at the Dionysia had also a 
decided influence upon the Greeks as a nation by developing that 
exquisite sensibility to art, and that love of civilization which it 
was ever the wish of the poet to inculcate, and of the people to 
receive ; while the political views of the former were in no slight 
degree communicated to the latter more especially in comedy, 
where the poet not only held up any obnoxious character, either 
personally or by inuendo, to public ridicule, but was even some- 
times permitted himself to come forward during the representation 
of his play and in his own person to give advice on any subject of 
general interest, or to expose the ^ult^ or weaknesses of the 
popular leaders. 

The origin of the Grecian drama may, as we are informed br 
Horace, be traced to the primitive times when a company of 
strolling players, or rather clowns, visited various towns and vil- 
lages in their waggon, and entertained the inhabitants with their 
extemporaneous scurrilities and buffooneries. Soon after this 
period a species of poem was sung by the actors in the dithyram- 
bic metre, as it was called, and consisted of a song or wild strain 
in honour of Bacchus, which the performers uttered, smeared over 
with the lees uf wine, and with much hilarious and uncouth action. 
By degrees a species of composition was put into the mouth of the 
performer, then a dramatis persona was introduced, and at last 
the dithyrambs became responsive or ameibaan, as they were then 
styled. This soon led to contests among the choral bands, in which 
en ox was the prize of the victorious party. The members of 
the chorus were dressed as satyrs, part of whom danced round an 
altar to Dionysus (Bacchus), whilst others came and went at inter- 
vals, and implored the blessings of those deities who presided 
over the agricultural produce of the land. Every member of the 
chorus, and every dithyrambic singer tried to render his perform- 
ance the most acceptable to the audience, and he who pleased 
them most, was rewarded with the prize of a he-goat (tragos). 
From this, or from the fact of the chorus being disguised as 
satyrs (these fabulous creatures having been represented with the 
thighs of goats), the name *' tragedy" was given to this species 
ofeatertaiameat, vrhich, as we perceive, \]bi\ift ^^«tt4 i«\dft\^ iraA 
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our modem acceptation of the term. It ia beyond onr parpose 
to tnwe tlie progreuive steps by which th^Greek drama rote to its 
ultimate degree of perfection ; it will be safficient to state that 
Pratinaa appears to have been the first who entirely omitted the 
aatyrs, and exhibited the le^nds of old heroes. jGscbylus 
reduced the dance, which had hitherto constitated the principal 
pert of the perfonnance, within very narrow limita, snbatitnted 
dialogue for monologne, and gave the chorus a cloaer reference 
to the two actors. In 01. 77, 3, a third actor was introduced, 
which was the greatest nnmber of speaking personages ever 
admitted on the stage, with the exception of the cbonu, which 
consisted of twelve, and afterwards of fifteen performers. The 
gods themselves were sometimes introduced on the stage, as 
Hephoatos, in the Frometheos Vinctae of yEKhyloe, and the 
Furies in hts Enmenides, while the chorus constantly kept the 
people in mind of the Nemesis, that would overtake those who 
neglected their duties as citizens, or failed in the observance 
of that awe and reverence which was due to the power of the 
deities, and kept up u it were the connexion between the audi- 
ence and the sctors,* 

The will of the gods was made known to mortals by means of 
oradee, which were consnlted either by privote individuals or 
states, with every circametaoce of pomp and solemnity. We 
shall of course here only advert to such of them as were publicly 
recognised as standing in immediate relatioa to the state, and 
not those which the Greeks themselves considered as epagogce or 
juggleries, and among which they reckoned responses, or oracles 
received in dreams, those delivered by serpents, and many other*. 
He object of the great national oraclea appears to have been 
t-o bind together and harmonize the varied elements of the 
Hellenic race, by endeavouring, although often in vain, to incul- 
cate upon those who consulted them, the necessity of union and 
co-operation, in accordance with the behests of heaven. He 
most ancient of these oracles was that at Dodona, in Epirus, 
upon the river Achelons. It belonged exclusively to the Pelasgic 
period of Greece, and ia mentioned by Homer as having been the 
abode of the Setli, who, as its interpreters, lived there a life of 
retirement and austerity. Herodotus gives an account of the 
formation of the shrine, a small chapel close to an aged oak. 
The legend of the responses being given by the oaks, seems pos- 
terior to Homer, and the walls of brazen kettles and tripods are 
later even than this. The priests were called Tonuui, horn the 
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Beigfabonring moiintain Tomania, but they and the orade wen 
finidly pat an end to, and the oaks of Dodona Idled by an Ill3rriaa 
peasant, after the d^eat of F^nens, a.c. 168, when the Roinana 
overthrew in one day the seventy cities of Eptms, whidi was 
left without a garrison, and was thus utterly incapable of defence. 
But the most celebrated oracle was that of PhoBbus, at Delphi, 
where, according to the legendary history attached to it, the 
responses were delivered originally by the earth itself, and the 
shrine goarded by a huge sacred serpent called Python. This 
serpent or dragon waa said to have been vanquished by Phcebna^ 
and a tripod erected over the hole or cleft whidi he had goarded* 
and through which issued the divine inspiration or {0laiM$m 

Religious g^ames were instituted in honour of the victorioiia 
god, and the oracle henceforth considered sacred to him as the 
Pythian Apollo. The priestess of the temple was called the 
Pythia, and the place whence she delivered tiie oracles, the om- 
phalos or " navel/' was considered as the centre of the earth. 
This omphalos was marked by a pillar, and close by it and the 
tripod, in the innermost shrine, flowed the Castalian spring, from 
which the Pythia drank before giving the responses. She then 
washed her hair in its waters, and excited by them to a state of 
prophetic frenzy, she seized a branch of the sacred laurel which 
grew hard by, and holding it in her hand, and having a chaplet 
of its leaves on her head, she then mounted, or was constrained 
by the gpiardians of the temple to mount the tripod, in order to 
communicate to the inquirers such answers to their respective 
questions as the deity should vouchsafe to impart to her. The 
words she uttered, accompanied as they were by a ringing aoond 
of the tripod, were very incoherent, and were reduced to writing 
by the " prophets/' who no doubt often contrived to suit the 
answers to the wishes of the questioners. The order of the 
consultations was determined by lot, as the promanteia or right 
of consulting it first was considered very important, and the 
favour of heaven propitiated by numerous sacrifices. The moat 
costly offerings of gems, g^ld and silver vessels, and a g^^eat 
variety of votive offerings were presented by those who consulted 
the oracle, of such value, as to cause the care of the temple at 
Delphi to be considered as one of the main objects of the Am- 
phictyonic league. 

The origin of this league is lost in mythical obscurity. Accord* 
ing to popular belief, it derived its name from Amphictyon, the 
son of Deucalion, and brother to Helen ; but the very hct that 
several assemblies caUed " Amphictyoniae," were held in variona 
parts of Greece, shows at once that this is a fable, and that the 
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name was probably given to thece meetiags, ft^tim the fact of tbeu 
conaiitii^ of people dwelling; aboat the same part of the couDtry. 
Among the varioni Ampbictyoniv which existed in Greece, mnat 
be reckoned the confederacy which sabaiited between ^gina, 
Atheni, Prasia, Naaplia, and the Bootian Orcbomenoa, the aweni' 
blicB of which were held in the temple of Poseidon, in tiie island 
of Calaaria, and that which met at Onchestas, in the Haliartian 
territory. The most renowned, however, among these leagues 
was that which was held at Delphi and Thermopylra alternately, 
in the temples of Pbishns and Demeter, and which was com- 
posed of the following twelve nations, viz. : the Theaaaliana, 
BcBotians, Dorians, lonians, Magnesiane, FerrhBbceans, Locrians, 
.£tKanB or ^nians, I%thiotic Achsans, Ffaocisns, Maliana or 
Melians, and Dolopians. All these people resided in ancient 
times in or near Thessaly, and, down to the Macedonian period, 
retained in name at least the same privileges as roembers of 
the league, although in fcct some of them, as for instance the 
Dorians, lonians, and Tbessalians, by degrees entirely obscured 
or omshed their n^ghboars. These leagaes were not like the 
■ymmachie, and the smaller local confederations intended for 
mutual defence against enemies, or for interference in the internal 
affiiirs of the states of which they were composed, but were 
merely for the protection of their temples, for the promulgation 
of certain precepts of civilization and humanity, and for the 
gnidance of neighbouring people in their intercoorae one with 
another. Hence, therefore, althongh the Amphictyonic league 
did not interfere in the Pdoponnesian war, and similar inter- 
national disputes, yet it was active in the so called holy wars, 
against violators of the worship of the deities, as i^inst Cirrba, 
B. c. 600, against Phocis, 355-346, against Aropbissa, 340-339, 
and against the ^tolians, 280. Sometimes, however, the more 
powerful members of the confederacy osed it as a means of carry- 
ing ont their own ambitious views, as was the case with Philip 
of Macedon, who was admitted into the league to tbe eiclaiion 
of tbe Dorians and Pbociaus, who, however, were ultimately 
restored to it. Tbese Amphictyonis continued even after the 
subjugation of Greece by the Romans, and existed in a modified 
form even so late as the reign of Augustns. Bat, besides the 
Amphictyonic league, there were, aa we stated above, other confe- 
dentiona among the small independent states belonging to the 
same district, established at first for the worship of their common 
divinities, but afterwards interfering in the arrangement of dis- 
putes with one another, engaging in the diacasua& «^ <yj:-«cs9&. 
matters, and pasting reKiliitiouiiv'^T^Ctx^'UA^i*'^'^^^'*^^^' 
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Of this kind was the Boeotian league held at CoronSa. at the 
head of which were the Thebans. Tlie states composing it wnre 
oligarchical, and great dissensions took place in the ooane of 
time from the introdoction of democratic principles. In these 
quarrels Athens and Sparta occasionally took a part, bat from 
their weakness, Thebes for a short time played a very important 
part in the affairs of Greece, under Felopidas and Epaminondaa; 
but after the death of these statesmen, a.c. 364 and 362, she again 
relapsed into a state of imbecility and applied to Philip of Mace- 
don for aid ; he, however, ultimately turned his arms against her. 
and at the battle of Chsronca entirely deprived her of her power. 

Tlie Achasan league, composed of twelve cities, was also very 
powerful for a short time under Aratus, b.c. 213, and Philo- 
pcemen, a. c. 183, but became weak from internal dissensions, 
and from struggles against the ^totians and Lacedemonians. Its 
influence was nearly destroyed by the Macedonians, and it was 
ultimately crushed by the Romans, who reduced Achea to one of 
their own provinces, after the taking of Corinth, b. c. 147. The 
iEtolian league does not become conspicuous until the wars of 
Greece, under the successors of Alexander, when the iEtolians 
became the most formidable opponents of the power of Macedon. 
They afterwards formed an alliance with the Romans against 
Philip, the son of Demetrius, but became jealous, because the 
Romans showed more favour to the Achfeans than to them. This 
led them to call in Autiochus of Syria, as an ally, by whose 
-defeat, b.c. 189, they became reduced under the Roman yoke. 
The last kind of confederation which we shall have to notice, ia 
that of the symmachia, or league between several states for the 
purpose of mutual defence. In this species of alliance one state 
took the lead, and was thus said to exercise the hegemonia. 

Thus before the Persian wars a confederation was formed for 
common support and defence, and for the settlement of all questions 
relative to peace and war, between most of the states of the Pelo- 
ponnesus; Sparta, or Lacedsmon as it is also called, as the 
state which enjoyed the hegemonia, appointed commanders, settled 
the contingent of troops and money, and, in fact, conducted the 
whole of the military operations ; and in the war against Xerzea 
she, with the consent of the Peloponnesians, again assumed the lead 
of the Greek symniachia. Rather before this period, however* 
viz. : B.C. 477, Sparta was compelled to peld the h^monia by 
sea to Athens, whose navy was very much more powernil than her 
own, and whose influence was much more considerable in the 
Asiatic colonies. Henoe Athens by degrees created a hegemony 
in opposition to that of Sparta and drew into her confederation 
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the loDiana of the wlandi, the culonieB ou the coaata of Asia Minor, 
Thrace and Macedonia, and several other of the Grecian statea, 
while Sparta was still regarded as the head of the PelopooDesiaa 
league. Atbena, however, waa so overbearing in her rule, and 
treated her allies eo much like vassals, b; compelling them to pay 
tribute at her own discretion, removing the treasury from Deloa 
to Athens, forcing upon them democratic forma of government, 
and using other harsh measures^ that severst of the states which 
had joined her svmmacbia deserted it, and placed themselves onder 
the hegemony of Sparta,and thus gave rise to that long protracted 
struggle which is known as the Feloponnesion war, and which con- 
tinued, with various successes and reverses on both sides, for a 
period of twenty-seven years ; but Sparta again in her turn having 
abused her hegemonic authority, by endeavouring to impose upon 
the states a universal system of oligarchy, Athens again became 
tnpreme at the battle of Cnidns, d. c. 394. 

At the peace of Antalcidas, b. o. 387 , the various states were 
so diegoeted at the arbitrary manner in which both Athens and 
Sparta had behaved to them wbilet under their leadership, that 
they accepted the intervention of the Persian king, who, as umpire 
between the disputing parties, declared that henceforward all the 
•tates of Greece and the islands should be considered as free and 
independent. This condition of affairs, however, could not of 
course continne lung, inasmuch as in states and bodies politic one 
power will sooner or later become predominant over the other. 
Accordingly Athens soon began once more to establish her ascen- 
dancy, which became fully recognised about the year b. c. 371. 
At first she exercised her newly regained power mildly and 
equitably, but by degrees relapsed into her former severity ; 
and through fiesh abuses again lost her supremacy at the war of 
the confederate states, b. c. 357-355. The weakness of both 
Athens and Spartu then placed Thebes in a prominent position, 
and she accordingly made a show of assuming the hegemony, 
until Philip of Macedon availing himself of these disputes, and 
seeing the defenceless position in which, as a natural consequence, 
they had left their respective states, took advantage of the occasion 
and claimed the hegemony for Macedon. This was but feebly re- 
sisted by the Greeks, and the much coveted and frequently disputed 
hegemonia became converted into a Macedonian tyranny, which 
in its turn was swallowed up by the overwhelmin^powerof Rome. 

We have observed that the Grecian colonies were often included 
in these leagues, together with the cities of their mother countries, 
and in fact tbe relation of the whole colonies to th«vt ^uosiX i^»^ 
.was so intimate, and their fi\iai Tega,T& \<st ftift wsa»*n ~^' 
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they derived their cominon origin so strong, that they hore the 
emblems on their coins, and showed especial honour and respect 
to the representatives or theoroi who were sent from the mother 
country to their solemnities and public games; and, moreover, 
although independent of each other as regarded their individual 
origin from various states, yet they carefully abstained from 
assisting in or waging war upon one another. We do not, how« 
ever, by this statement mean to assert that the tie between the 
colony and the parent state was inviolable, for where the influx of 
foreigners was considerable, and modes of government imposed by 
the original founders, in imitation of those of their own country, 
became irksome, the feelings of affectionate regard, which the 
colonists at first felt towards their own land, gradually diminished^ 
and became weaker as one generation succeeded another. Thus 
that which at first seemed a matter (^ duty and reverence vras 
ultimately regarded as a burthensome affinity, and was rejected 
when occasion required. Necessity alone could have given per- 
manency to inviolable connexion, but generally speaking the 
colonial towns acquired for themselves so much importance in the 
lands of their adoption, and admitted so freely the intercourse of 
those nations among whom they had settled, that they almost 
without exception, a little sooner or a little later, outgrew all the 
ties which had originally bound them to the parent state. 

Before a colony was sent out the oracle was consulted, and the 
consent of the gods duly obtained. Sacred fire was then given to the 
colonists from the pr3rtangum of their parent state, and one or more 
leaders were chosen, and inaugurated under the most sacred obli* 
gations, to maintain to their utmost the dignity and interests of the 
colony, as identical with those of the mother country. The earliest 
notice which we have of colonies leaving Greece, dates as fiar 
back as the expedition of the Heracleidse, and took place under 
Penthllus, the son of Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, about 
B. c. 1124. This prince, who reigned conjointly with his brother 
Tisameneus, at Argos, having been driven from bis throne by the 
Ueracleide, is said to have colonized Lesbos, Tenedos, and some 
of the smaller islands on the coast of Mysia. The next colonies 
were founded by the lonians, under the sons of Codrus, about 
1044 B.C. They established themselves in the Cyclades, tnd 
founded in Asia Minor and the neighbouring islands, a vast 
number of small independent states, which, although loosely con- 
nected by a species of confederacy, were nevertheless constantly 
at war with each other, and raised themselves by their industry 
and commercial enterprise to a very important position, so thi^ 
Herodotus remarks of the lonians, '* that they had boilt dties in. 
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tbe finest climate, and in the most beaatifal situations, of all men 
with whom* he was acquainted." From all the Ionian cities of 
Asia Minor, and especially from Miletns (now Palatia), which 
was at that time one of the most floarishing states of this part 
of the world, nomeroos settlements were sent forth, which esta- 
blished themselves on the coasts of Thrace, the Propontis, and 
the Eoxine Sea. And the Greek inflaence was maintained in the 
new colonies thos established, from the rule which made it 
incambent apon the colonial city sending oat its colony to apply 
to the mother country for the leader of &e emigrants, and to ask 
and obtain permission to found her new settlement, upon the 
express condition that the young community was to be governed 
in a way conformable to, and to exert her influence in favour of, 
the established usages and interests of the mother country. 

The principal seats of the lonians themselves were on the 
coast of Lydia, in northern Caria, and some of the islands of the 
iEgean sea. After them followed the Dorians from Megara and 
Argolis, who settled themselves more to the south on the coasts 
of Caria, and the neighbouring islands; and thus the whole 
western coast of Asia Minor, under the names of Mysia, Lydia, 
and Caria, and all the islands of the Mgtwn, together with 
Crete (now Candia), and Cyprus in the Mediterranean Sea, 
became in their turn occupied by Greek settlers, and contributed 
in no small degree both by the commerce which they maintained 
with their native land, and the influence which they exercised 
over those foreigners amongst whom they were placed, to extend 
the power of the Grecian name, and inspire a willingness to 
abide by Grecian customs, even among those who were originally 
averse to any intrusion from strangers, and who regarded any 
interference with their own primitive customs with an eye of 
jealousy and distrust. 

Thus, not only in Asia Minor, but also in many other countries, 
the Greeks established themselves, and in Italy their numbers and 
influence were so extensive, that that part of it where they 
founded their cities was known by the name of Magna Gnecia. 
These territories were peopled chiefly with Achaean and Doriam 
settlers, who there founded Sybaris, Metapontum, and many 
other cities, while from Euboea were sent several Ionian colonies, 
some to the coast of Italy, of which the most ancient was Cumse, 
known as the residence of the Sybil, and others to Sicily, and 
the coasts of Thrace and Macedonia. Syracuse in Sicily was 
founded by a colony from Corinth, about a. c. 734. Gela and 
Agrigentum were also Dorian cities, whilst on the shores of the 
Ionian Sea was Corcyra. a Coriatkvsxi c)qX^^« vbl^^sq^ "^^ ^it^na^ 
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of Thrace, Bvzantiam, a Meg^rian oDe. We also find all along 
the coasts of the Mediterranean, from the mouth of the Rhone* 
where the Pbocaeans from Asia Minor founded Massilia (now 
Marseilles, about 600 b. c.)* to the extremity of the Euxine (now 
the Black Sea), not only on the European and Asiatic, bat also 
oo the African side, numerous Grecian settlements, which speedily 
rose into importance by force of that energy which was inherent 
in the Greek character. Colonization with the (creeks was a 
government measure adopted for the purpose of establishing 
emporia for trade, and hence the prosperity of Greece as a 
commercial country, or for the object of ridding the mother state 
of her superfluous population, or of those who were discontented 
with their own government. 

There was a species of colonization, or rather settlement of a 
country called Cleruchia, or partition by lot, which differed from 
the regular method of colonization, by being a division among 
certain citizens, of lands acquired by conquest or other meana. 
The new settlers in this case appointed their own magistrates and 
officers, and retained all their rights as citizens of the state they 
had left, being governed by the laws of the mother country, 
while the native inhabitants were admitted into a sort of inferior 
citizenship, or else reduced to slavery. With regard to the 
regular colonies, the laws and constitution were a copy of those 
at home, but sometimes alterations were made, which reacted on 
the mother country. Most of the colonies were founded daring 
the aristocratic period, hence at their first establishment we find 
most of them under an aristocratic form of government; bat 
their rapid rise in trade and civilization soon led to a republican 
spirit, which developed itself in various ways. Hence in some 
places we find a violent democracy established, and ending with 
its usual result, the absolute domination and tyranny uf an indi- 
vidual. In some instances again an oligarchy was predominant* 
and in others a timocracy or a plutocracy, as was the case in 
some of the Italian colonies, which were governed by a thousand 
of the richest men chosen from among their citizens. Political 
disputes often ameliorated the condition of the colonies, by lead- 
ing to improved enactments and the passing of wholesome laws, 
as, for instance, those of Zaleucus among the Epizephyrian 
Locri, and of Charondas in Catana, in Sicily. It sometimes 
occurred that religious or philosophical dififierences led to quarrels 
among the colonists, as did the introduction of the doctrines of 
Pythagoras into one portion of Magna Grsecia, in the sixth oen- 
tary before the Christian era. 

However varied the forms of government, or the local drooni- 
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stances under which the colonists from Greece became ultimately 
settled in their adopted lands, whether on the continent, or in the 
islands, in Sicily or on the Thracian coast, under all new aspects, 
and amid experiments in political constitution and legislation dif- 
fering widely from those to which they had been accustomed at 
home, this people still retained their distinctive national cha- 
racter, that active excitability which hurried them on to action 
immediately upon their having resolved upon a plan, that proud 
self-reliance and quick sensibility to pain and pleasure, which led 
them equally to sympathise with misfortune and appreciate 
keenly every enjoyment, that sense of the beautiful, and that 
love of nature and art which has rendered such of their works as 
remain to us, both of literature and manual skill, monuments of 
tbeir genius and versatility, and objects of universal admiration, 
which even now it is difficult to imitate, and impossible to sur- 
pass. Notwithstanding all these estimable points in their cha- 
racter, there were, on the other hand, others to which we cannot 
award a similar degree of praise ; and these were a total want of 
respect for the female sex, cupidity of others' possessions, envy at 
others' prosperity, and cruelty towards an enemy, whom they 
considered it a point of duty and justice to pursue even to the 
death. 

Although these points in the national character were observable 
in all the Greeks, still even among the nations of Greece them- 
selves, considerable differences in point of temperament and 
habits, both physical and moral, were discemable. Thus the 
Dorian race, of which Sparta may be taken as the type, was 
simple and austere in manner, tenacious of ancient usages and 
customs, and averse to all innovation. With regard to politics 
they were attached to oligarchy, or government hereditary in one 
particular family : their music and poetry were grave and solemn, 
and their architecture simple, grand, and massive. The lonians, 
on the contrary, were restless and excitable, quick in their 
actions, and not obstinately attached to established forms, but, on 
the contrary, rather given to new experiments. Among this 
people the democratic form of government was the most preva- 
lent ; their music and poetry light and cheerful, and their style 
of architecture graceful and ornate. This contrast between the 
two races is noticed by Aristotle in his politics (lib. v. chap, vi.) 
and is of much importance as throwing light upon the constitu- 
tional history of the country. Again, with regard to domestic 
life, the Spartans were taught to look upon themselves and eack 
other, not in reference to their moral ox uiXx^^^xxkiS. "wwa^vt^^^'^ifi^^ 
BB men, but merely as machinea fto Xo «^«xi^L« ^«s^vt^ Nsw.^-^ '^s^ 
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8onl to the nte of the state. Thus, muriage was regaraea aa % 
method of obtaining a Bapply of good loldiere and dtiaens; and 
with a view to effect this object, tiie government imposed a fine 
upon those who were unmarried* bat granted certain pri?il^em 
to those who had many children. 

Education, again, was carried on solely with a view of fbnniiig 
a race of citizens, whose bodily strength and powers of endor- 
ance should enable them to undergo any labours or difficulties oq 
behalf of their country. Hence, both boys and girls were consi- 
dered as the property of the state from their earliest infancy, and 
as such were brought up in public after their seventh 3rear. 
Their dress and diet were exceedingly simple, and the boys were 
taught the practice of thieving, as this was thought to render 
them dexterous and cunning: if, however, detected in the attempt 
they received very severe corporal chastisement, which they oon« 
sidered it a point of honour to undergo without a murmur. 

Their exercises were g3rmnastics, practice with warlike weapons, 
martial dances, and hunting ; and once a year, in order to harden 
them, they were publicly flogged in the temple of Artemis Orthia. 
Nor was a Spartan citizen's mode of life less public even after he 
had arrived at man's estate, for up to the age of thirty he was 
under the surveillance of public officers called the paidonomoi, and 
after that time was still obliged to be present at the public meals 
or syssitia. At these the principal dish was black broth with 
barley bread, and each was made to contribute a monthly propor- 
tion of barley, cheese, and figs, under penalty of the loss of all 
civil privileges in case he should neglect his payment. These 
peculiarities of the Doric character, although they were carried 
out to their fullest extent in Sparta, nevertheless existed 
also in Crete, Epidaurus, Arg^s, Corinth, and Sicyon, and in 
fact to a greater or less degree in all states and cities of Doric 
origin. In Athens, on the contrary, which we may take as a 
type of the Ionian habits, every citizen was free to live as he 
pleased. Each man was, indeed, at the age of eighteen (the 
period of his legal majority) brought before the public assembly, 
and having had a shield and a spear placed in his hands, swore 
that he would serve the state faithfully ; but beyond this cerenoony 
there was nothing public between the Athenian and his mother 
city in regard either to his training or his mode of life. Education 
was left entirely to the discretion of individuals, and it depended 
entirely on the parents whether an infant should be brought up 
or exposed ; this latter being a common method among the Ghreeks 
of getting rid of unhealthy or deformed children, which were bai^ 
bttmuHjr conveyed to Bon^ wood or desect ^Isoa %aui\)h«c^ Vsft to 
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pviib from cold and hunger, or to be devotired hf wild beaitt 
and birds of prey. 

The phyaical and moral training of the boya waa oarefnlly 
■ttendfd to. Among the lower claaseB the parents were boand by 
law to teach theirchildreaaome art or handicraft ; whiltt amongst 
the higher circle* masic and gymnattica, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, recitstions from Homer, Hetiod, Theognia and othei 
writers ; and, at a later period of life, atrat^^ and the use of arms, 
together with riding, dancing, rhetoric, philosophy, grammar, 
and geometry, were considered aa essential featorea in the educa- 
tion of a gentleman. 

The Attienians, indeed, were fond of liviog in public, but thia 
area from choice and not, as in Sparta, from compolsion. Hence 
we frequently hear of erSnoi or social pic-nics, to which every 
guest gBTc hia tymbola or contribution, either in provisions or 
money ; and each pbylft or tribe was in the habit of meeting 
together from time to time and celebrathig a liind of public enter- 
tainment. These feasts were at first comparatively simple and 
inexpensive : bat ultimately they consisted of the most costly 
Inxnriea, and were succeeded by symposia or drinking partiea, 
where the guests reclined on conches, end being anointed with 
scented oil and having garlands on their heads, dnuik rich winea 
brought froffl Chios or Lesbos, which were generally mixed 
with water. The principal amusements at a feast of this kind were 
singing and dancing, and afterwards followed draughts, dice, and 
a species of game called kottaboi. The entertainment was presided 
over by a symposiBTch, who waa chosen by common consent of 
the guests from among themselves, and ladies were not allowed to 
take part in it. The men were also very eager for news and infor- 
mation of all sorts, and with a view to obtain it were much 
given to frequent the agora, or forum, the gymnasia, end the public 
shops and stalls of the hair- dressers, whilst in later times the 
philosophers and sophists held schools in public far the discussion 
and promulgation of their various tenets ; ao entertaining account 
of which has been given to us by Plato in his " Protagoras," 
and various other dialogues. 

The education of the girls was conducted at home, and consisted 
of instruction in the manHgement of a hoosehold and an apti* 
tnde for domestic employment, rather than in the cultivation of 
the mind, or the imparting of a taste for accomplishments. The 
Athenian women married early, and it was considered indecorous 
of them to trouble themselves with politics or civic matters-, 
hence they were never present m v^\>\w, «isft^ «. "^^ -i^-<«s™ 
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ftttivals, and it has been a matter of diipate whether they were 
even then admitted to the theatrical representations. 

These differences, however, of character between the Ionic and 
Doric races did not prevent either from cultivating that taste for 
the beaatifal, which each in its own peculiar manner posaeaaed. 
The names, even up to the present day, given to the orders of 
architecture remind us of the people whence they sprung^ and 
though widely differing from eadi other in conception and ezeca- 
tion, they still clearly indicate an inherent love for art, and a Tist 
ability for carrying it out in its details ; while in connexion with 
sculpture and painting the names of Zeuxis, Parrhasius, Praxiteles, 
Phidias, and L3rsippus, have been handed down to us ; in poetry, 
those of Hesiod, Homer, Anacreon, Pindar, ifischylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Aristophanes, are familiar as household words, and 
will for ever continue to be revered as models of excellence and 
skill in poetic composition wherever learning or civilization shall 
extend. 

Thus from the earliest ages the inventive power and the execa* 
live ability of the Greeks became pre-eminent and lasted till the 
final overthrow of the empire. Even after that period, although 
she was powerlesa in arms, still she was strong in promoting 
civilization and a taste for the beautiful even among her enemiea 
themselves : thus, as Horace informs us, she, although vanquished* 
took captive her own conqueror, and infused into the Romana 
much of that appreciation of art which afterwards distinguished 
them as a nation, while even now, after the lapse of so many 
generations, we seek in vain for poetry more perfect each in its 
kind, for prose literature, whether historical, philosophical, or 
didactic, more correct and fascinating, and for works of plastic 
art more elegant than were those of ancient Greece. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OP GREECE, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE END OP 

THE TROJAN WAR. 

Legendary traditions of ancient Greece — Its earliest kingdoms — The Argo- 
nantic expedition — The war of the seven against Thebes— The Trojan 
war — The Heroic age — Homer and the Rhapsodists — Political and general 
relations of the Homeric period— ^Commerce and state of the art»— 
Domestic life and occupations. 

If we regard the history of a country as cominencing only from 
the period at which the chronology of events becomes regular 
and well ascertained, Greece can scarcely be said to have any 
history anterior to the Trojan war; for although some of the tra- 
ditions of early Greece are doubtless derived from events which 
actually occurred, yet, for the most part, the legendary accounts 
which have been preserved to us are extremely vague, mythical, 
and unsatisfactory ; and are only valuable to the historian so far 
as they point to Uie Eastern origin of the first inhabitants, and 
the common source from which the nations of antiquity de- 
rived their theology. Thus, in the war between the Titans 
and the Heavenly Deities, and the ultimate defeat of the giants 
who endeavoured to overthrow the dynasty of the gods, we 
recognise an allusion to the conflict between the powers of good 
and evil. The floods of Ogyges and Deucalion indicate a know- 
ledge which prevailed of the occurrence of the Universal Deluge ; 
and the sacrifice of Iphigenia by her father Agamemnon, is 
thought to have originated in the sacred story of Jephthah and 
his daughter ; while, by some writers on ancient Greece, a con- 
nexion has been traced between Inachus and Anak, lapetus and 
Japheth, and the Pelasgians and Peleg. However this may be, 
we cannot at present stay to investigate, but must proceed at 
once to those few factB relative to the Heroic age which may be 
considered as authentic. 

The kingdom of Sicyon is said to have been the most ancient 
In Greece, and to have been founded b. c. 2089, under ^gialeos 
as its first king. The kingdom of Argos was Im]1\<^^^ \3^\as^^ 
been established by Inachus* tVie sou ol Occwsqa* ^^^^ "^^ V£Sbw 
of Jo, aboat 1856 b. o„ ^YiV\i!t it Vs TiJtoX%^ ^vx ^:«««5^> 
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native of Sais in iEsrypt, came, b. c. 1556, to Attica (which 
after him was called Cecropia). and there founded and became 
king of the city of Athens. Corinth was founded under the 
name of Ephyr^ by Sisyphus, the son of ^olus, 1503 b. c. The 
deluge of Deucalion is supposed to have taken place in 1503 b. c. 
In 1493, Thebes in Boeotia was peopled by Phcenicians under Cad- 
mus, and in 1406 b. c, Minos, the celebrated Cretan king, is 
supposed to have flourished, whose love of justice was so great, 
that the Grecian poets and mythologists asserted that he, together 
with .£acus and Rhadaroanthus, was, after his death, appointed 
as one of the judges of the infernal regions. In 1263, the 
celebrated expedition to Colchis took place under Jason and the 
Argonauts, which is fabled to have been undertaken for the purpose 
of carrying off a golden fleece from the garden of the Hespe- 
rides. A great deal of romance and mythology is connected with 
this legend, and the ship Argo, the crew, the fleece, the golden 
apples in the garden, and their fabled guardians — in fact, the 
whole history of the voyage and its object — are constantly 
described and referred to, more especially by the poets ; but the 
researches of modem commentators have clearly demonstrated 
that the far-famed Argonautic expedition was solely undertaken 
for purposes of commercial enterprise. 

Tlie next great event which is said to have happened, was the 
war of the seven chiefs under Polynices, against his brother 
Eteocles, r.c. 1225, which has been taken bv iBschvlns as the 
subject of his tragedy, *' the Seven against Thebes,'* that having 
been ttib number of generals on either side ; and not long after 
this, viz.: b. c. 1213, the well-known name of Helen becomes m 
subject of interest, inasmuch as she is stated to have been car* 
ried off by Theseus, King of Athens, himself one of the most 
celebrated heroes in Grecian mythology. These events took place 
soon after the accession of the house of Atreus to the throne of 
Mycense. Helen, then the fairest of her age, the daughter 
of Jupiter and Leda, and sister of Castor, Pollux, and Clytem- 
nestra, whose name has ever been held as synonymous with 
all that is most lovely in woman, having been sought by 
many claimants for her hand, amongst whom were Ulysses, the 
son of Laertes, Ajax, son of O'ileus, Patrdclus, son of Menoetios* 
FhTloctetes, son of Pceas, Ajax and Teucer, sons of Telamon, 
and a variety of noble and illustrious suitors, fixed ultimately of 
her own free will upon Menelans, the son of Atreos, who at that 
period was a prince of the royal house of Lacedsmon. They 
had not long been united, when Paris, the son of Priam» King of 
7h>jr, being aa a rmit at 8parta» became enKDO^sx^i^ ^ksSna^ 
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and pertvaded her to elope with him to Ada. The Greeks ende&- 
TODi^ in vain to pereaadetlie Trojans to restore her, and hence the 
origin of that war which has been immortalized by Homer in the 
Ihad, and which ended in the total subvenion of Trov in 1184 a. c. 
l^e principal chiefs on either side during this long protracted 
enconnter, which is said to have lasted for ten years, were Aga- 
memnon (the brother of Menelaus, and king of Myceos], Achilles, 
Biomedes, Ajax, the son of Tekmon, Ajaz, the aon of OUens, 
Odyssens, or Ulysses (whose adventures after the war form the 
subject of Homer's Odyssey), Idomeneus, Nestor, and Patroclusi 
while amongst the Trojans the most diBtingaished warriors were 
Hector, jEnsaa, and Antenor. Troy, or Ilium, itself itood some- 
where onthe north western point of Asia Minor, although its exact 
position cannot now with soy certainty be ascertained, and mus- 
tered amongst her allies Mysians, Lydians, Cariane, Paphlagonians, 
and various distant nations, even as far off as the Ethiopians. 
Against this force the united power of Greece tailed in l.lsG sliips 
(as calculated in the poetic catalogue of Homer), under the com- 
mand of Agamemnon as their generalissimo. They were detained 
at Aolis by an adverse wind sent by Artemis, who was offended bjr 
Agatneinnon having killed her fevonrite stag. The goddess, 
however, was propitiated by the chieftain's readiness to sacrifice 
his daughter Iphigenia, in order to allay the fury of the tempest, 
and the Greeks arrived in safety before Troy, which they at last 
took by the stratagem of a wooden horse filled with armed men, 
which the unwary Trojans dragged into their city, supposing it 
to be a votive offering to Neptune. 

The last event which we shall mention as belonging to this 
period is the return of the Dorian HeracleidE into the Peloponnesus, 
the legendary history of which is as follows : Eurystheus, king of 
Argoa, having been a hitter enemy of Hercules, apon his death 
continned his enmity to his children. After much persecution 
they obtained the assistance of Theseus against Earystheus, and 
in a pitched battle the tyrant was slain by Hylas, the son of 
Hercules, and the HeracleidK, or descendants of Hercules, thus 
became masters of the Peloponnesus ; they were, however, three 
times after this obliged to quit their possessions there, on account 
of their eagerness to occupy them before the time had arrived 
which bad been appointed by the gods for their doing so. At last 
three of their number, Aristodemus, Temenus, and Cbresphontes, 
having obtained the sanction of the oracle, invaded the Pelopon- 
nesus for the last time, and succeeded in revenging themwLveia 
Upon the enemies of their race. Aftw »ies«wi.>»Mi«k"^«^"^«**°^ 
wutenoftbe whole peiaiiaulk.sjAtiaaY*'^^*'**^'^"^*'^''*^ 
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age« by which term is understood all that period which had 
elapsed between the first immigration of the Hellenes into Theiu 
ealy and the return of the Heracleide, which is said to have 
taken place b. c. 1 104. 

Of the earlier occurrences of this period and of its most diatin* 
pushed representatives, such as Perseus, Hercules, Bellerophon, 
Theseus, and other heroes, we have oo accounts except on such 
points as are made known to us by the mere mythological 
legends of their actions and exploits ; and thus we are entirely 
without any writings which may serve to throw light either on 
the public or private life of the Greeks of these remote ages. But 
when we arrive at the epoch of the Trojan war, and have Homer 
as our guide, his glorious epics, although of somewhat later date 
than the events recorded in them, give us a clear insight into the 
habits and customs of the Greeks ; and both in the political and 
social information which they convey, bear upon them so indelibly 
the impress of truth and reality that we cannot hesitate to accept 
them as genuine and, so to speak, living portraits of the men and 
manners of the period which they so vividly and artistically 
describe. There are some, indeed, who have questioned the fact of 
the existence of this great poet of antiquity, and who have asaerted 
that the works which have been ascribed to him were the compo- 
sition of a certain set of bards, who strung together and tang 
metrical accounts of the various circumstances which they related, 
and were thence called " Rhapsodists ;*' but the uniformity of plan 
and diction in the Iliad seems on the whole to prove that with 
some few exceptions it was the work of one man, while the 
Odyssey admits of the same remark, except that it may perhaps have 
been written by a different hand, and at a somewhat later, but 
still very early, period. Seven cities laid claim to the honour of 
having been Homer's birth-place, viz. : Smyrna, Rhodes, Colo« 
phon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, and Athens, but of these Chios and 
Smyrna appear to have the best claim. He is supposed to have 
flourished about 907 b. c, and as his poems contain the only 
sources from whence we derive genuine information with respect 
to the Greeks, anterior to the historic times, it will not be out of 
place if we here take a comprehensive view of this people, as their 
life, manners, and various relations are pourtrayed for as by the 
pen of the immortal bard. 

First, with regard to the political ideas of this period, we 

find that the internal plan of a settled constitution is not at all 

visible in any one state, and even that the external relation in 

whJcb ranooB nations stood to each other was extremely Tigne 

mad aade/Sned. Fierce mnd bloody enconntecu ^cc^ ^ t w^ ctB l 
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occurrence between neighbouring cities, and forages and piratical 
expeditions were constantly practised, and, indeed, in some mea- 
sure expected. Each government seems to have consisted of a 
patriardial monarchy, in which some chief distinguished for his 
size, prowess, or superior virtue, held the sway, but the duties of 
prince and people were not veryaccurately understood or maintained. 
Heralds from one nation to another were, however, held sacred, 
and strangers received a friendly welcome, and were asked no 
questions as to whence they had come, or whither they were 
going, until they had first partaken of the family hospitality. 
Minstrels and bards were held in high estimation, and the rights 
of friendship which had once existed among their ancestors were 
held in remembrance by their descendants. The regal office was 
considered sacred, the kings being supposed to derive their autho- 
rity from, and to hold it in accordance with, the will of Zeus. 
The form of government, however, was not invariably monarehi* 
cal, as we learn from Homer that the Boeotians, Phocians, and 
Cretans had two rulers or leaders each, while the Argives had 
three, and the Eleans four. The succession to the throne was 
generally hereditary, although not necessarily so; and, in 
default of heirs male, a female might succeed, aa in the case of 
Helena. The king was looked upon as the commander of the 
army in the time of war, the chief administrator of justice, 
and the offerer up of the public sacrifices, although in this respect 
his duties were distinct from those of the regular priesthood. He 
carried a sceptre, and was attended by heralds and state servants ; 
took precedence at all public meetings and conferences, had a 
separate portion of land assigned to him, received presents and 
tribute, and had the first choice of all the booty taken in war, 
of which he claimed a larger share than others. Next to the 
king in authority and dignity ranked the members of the aristo- 
cracy whose pedigree was by tradition traced to the gods. They 
were conspicuous for their ability, property, probity, and skill in 
warlike accomplishments. They consulted with the king on all 
matters of importance, and under the name of the senate held 
council on affairs of state ; they composed the flower of the army, 
and were looked up to with veneration and affection by the soldiers 
and the body of the people. The populace themselves do not 
appear to have taken any part in the deliberations of the king and 
the senators with regard to their own government, but merely 
met to represent their wishes to their rulers, or to receive from, 
them such determinations as they should tww^ ^•^ "^^fi^^t ^ 
any individuals ever appear to ex^xeiia ^VBK^\pwJQ«5C>ssa. ^^x'^sr. 
Mires of the governing bodies, \mX iX^«s% ^^ c«fiVT«r^N 
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should any one attempt to oppose them, he asanlly met with 
ridicule and defeat, as was the case with Thersites, who was 
entirely overwhelmed hy Ulysses and laughed at hy the populaceb 
Again, all matters of Htigation were settled by the king and his 
council of EUders, and appear generally to have been brought to 
an issue by the injurer paying a fine to the injured. 

The administration of justice was under the protection of Zeus 
and Themis, and judgment given not according to a written code, 
but from traditional maxims of experience or precedent. Hie 
" causes " were generally trials for murder or damage to property, 
and if the condemned could not satisfy his prosecutors by the pa^ 
ment of a fine, he was obliged to escape their vengeance by going 
into exile. 

The gods were subject to human passions and lusts, and took 
constant part in the afifairs of men ; they were present mt the 
battles, and evinced a lively interest in the fate of those com- 
batants to whose side they were respectively attached. Sacrifices 
of beasts in great number (hence called hecatombs) were ofiTered 
up to them, together with prayers, libations, and thank-ofierioga. 
Their worship was carried on in temples and sacred grovea bj 
priests set apart for their peculiar service, who, together with 
certain diviners and augurs, often discerned the will of the gods 
from signs and omens. 

We do not discover that the art of war was conducted on 
scientific principles. Troy was fortified by a wall with towen 
upon it, while the Greeks protected their camp with a rampart, 
a ditch, and palisades ; but the care of these defences was left 
to the old and infirm, while the young and active were sent 
out to mingle with the combatants in the field of battle. The 
fight itself seems to have been decided by the courage and skill 
of the princes and leaders, who advanced into the space between 
the two armies, and there, by personal encounter, endeavoured 
to assert their superiority over their adversaries. They naoally 
began the contest from chariots, each selecting an individa^ 
foe, or with a single combat on foot, first with a spear and then 
with a sword. Each champion was cheered on by ahoats from 
his own host, and thus the fate of the battle was idmost always 
decided by t^e personal bravery of the leaders ; and it is most 
probable that although there were charges of certain bodies 
of the troops one against the other, yet that no such thing as a 
genera] engagement ever took place. We do not hear of any sea 
fights daring this period. The ships in which the Greeks went 
to Troy were hauled up on the land, and each ctf these Tcasdi 
caaia/aed, Mcoording to I{oiQer» a oomiplemeDSi q£ fraBa^&y to a 
/uiadrgd Mad twenty men. 
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The priocipkl loiirce of wealth conaisted in herds of cattle, and 
trade aod commerce were carried on by meant of theie as well at 
bf the exchan^ of metal by weight, as coined money was not yet 
Itnown. Working in copper, iron, gold, silver, and tin was prac- 
tised, amber and irory were used for ornaments, and embroidered 
garments were worn by the wealthy ; glassware aad toys were 
imported from Sidoa in PfaiEnicift; while in return for the 
foreign articles thus received the Greeks sent back brass, iron, 
hides, bnllodci, and slates. 

Domestic architecture appears to have been convenient, if not 
elegant: the men and women occupied different parte of the houses. 
The apartments of the latter teem to have been admirably adapted 
to domestic purposes, and we read of princesses being engaged in 
epinning, weaving, and similar domestic occupations. From Homer 
we collect ample notices of the dress, diet, and furniture which were 
then in use : but a separate investigation into all of these points 
woold form a sobject for those who are studying the history ^f 
Greece with a riew to the elaridation of Its domestic arctueology. 
rather than for those whose wish it is to trace the origin and pro- 
gpress of those social and political institutions which became eo much 
more important as the nation advanced in maturity and civilization, 
and which tended at last to give to Greece so proud and prominent 
a position amongst the natioiu of the ancient world 
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CHAPTER III. 

FROM THE END OP THE TROJAN WAR TO THE COMMENCE- 
MENT OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 



Return of the Hencleidn — ^Their contest with the PelopidsB — Politieil 
aspect of the period — The Doric constitotion— Sparta under the laws of 
Lycnrgns^The Messenian wars — Colonies in Italy and Sicily — Rite of 
Sparta, and her first embroilment with Athens — Early history of Athens 
and the constitution of Theseus — Government of Codrus and his succes* 
Bors — Extensive colonization — Internal dissensions— Murder of CyloD— 
^pgislation of Draco and Solon — Legend of Epimenides — Tyranny of 
Peisistratos — Hippias and Hipparchus — Constitution of Cleisthenea— 
Disputes between the AlcmseocidsB and Peisistratidas — Quarrel of Athens 
with Sparta — Intervention of Persia — Its early history down to Darius — 
The Persian invasion of Greece— Union of all Greece against them— 
Various operations on both sides — ^The battle of Marathon — Pass of Ther- 
nopvlsD-^Destruction of Athens — Defeat of the Persians in the naval 
battle of Saiamis — Retreat of Xerxes and overthrow of the Persian army 
— Success of the Greeks in Asia^ Athenian ascendancy — Elegance and 
luxury of Athens — Contending influence of the democratic and aristo- 
cratic factions— Thirty years* truce — Origin of the Peloponnesian war. 

We have already said that the return of the Heracleidse to the 
PeloponDesus formed an important epoch in the history of Greece, 
and we accordingly find the Doric influence at this period becooies 
altogether pre-eminent. In order to comprehend fully the events 
about to be narrated, it will be necessary to observe that Agamem- 
non, after his return from the Trojan war, was slain by his wiflB, 
Clytemnestra, who in her turn was killed by her son Orestes; 
and thus was fulfilled the decree of destiny against the family ti 
the Pelopidse, on account of the crimes committed by their anoes- 
tor» Felops. Now Hercules was great grandson to Perseus, the 
king of Argos, and the founder of Mycene, and hence, a]thoiu|h 
(as we have seen above) the Herad'eidae were driven away by 
Eurystheus, they never ceased to claim the sovereignty of Ams, 
which had passed from their own line to that of Pelops. Aey 
were then princes of Doris, that small tract of land wluch lies in 
the range of (Eta, and in the reign of Tisamenens, the son of 
OnB9U»,Mhout eighty years after the TVcjan war, sooceeded in 
egtm hIiM ng t&em^vet in the FeiopouxievaA. A^^ogl iQka ^maSB^ ^ 
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Aristodemna, vho bos bees nlreadj nentioDed as one of the 
leaden of the expedition, his two eons, EurvBthenea and Prodea, 
were made joint kinga of the territory of LacoDia, with Sparta 
or Lacedsmon u it* chief town, «nd foaoded the two royal linea 
of the Enrrathenidie and FrodidB. When the JJoriana had be- 
come thus establiahed in the Peloponneang, it was necesury for 
them to reward thoM fbllowera who had shared with them in 
their enterprize, and had, at their own personal risk and dis- 
adrantage, contribated to reinstate their leaders. According^ly a 
great spoliation of the former inhabitants took place, and they 
all, with the exception of the Messenians, who held their ground, 
retired into exile, or were made slaves by the victors. Thus, ir 
this early period, we recognize the origin of the democratic prin- 
ciple in the Doric conititntion ; for, in snch an expedition as that 
which we have just described, the king can be regarded as little 
more than the head of a confederacy, who, in order to maintain 
his own power, and to fnrtber his own views, is obliged to satisfy 
the demands of those who have lent him their aid. Mence arises 
a distribution of the conqnered lands among a vast nnmber of 
petty holders, who in their turn are by degrees swalloned up by 
those whose talents or property enable them to become seized of the 
possessions of the former lords ; and thnsia established a class which 
has a vast amount of power even against royalty itself. Thus, at 
the period which we are now considering, tiie power of the king 
became weak, and that of the great landholders strong, till at 
last the government of almost every town of the Peloponnesus 
assumed the form of an oligarchical republic. But not only was 
the power of the oligarchy efiectnal as against that of the monarch, 
but by degrees it began to be oppressive also to the mass of the 
people ; for the great landholders, by means of marriages con- 
tracted among their own families, and enormous rates of interest 
charged upon the sums which the poorer citizens were obliged to 
borrow from them, contrived ultimately to reduce the small pro- 

Sirietors to a state bordering upon desptur, inasmuch as they were 
orced to sell their lands, which were their only means of sub- 
sistence, to those rapacious creditors who were ever urgent in 
pressing their claims to their fullest extent. Thus, then, in the»e 
non-commercial states, a middle class, which has ever constituted 
the chief safeguard of the government as striking the main balance 
of power between contending ranks, was entirely wanting, and a 
ceaseless straggle was maintained between the rich and poor; 
the former looking upon the latter as objects of contempt, and 
proper subjects for oppression and extortion-, -^V'&A.'Cdk^ <:ic<,^i^^ 
side regarded the higher claiaea ■«!& an ei«^ <A fe»t -BivoagaA--*-*^ 
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hatred, and spared no means in their power to bring them down 
to their own level. Moreover, the oligarchy became sometimes 
divided against itself, on account of private qoarrels or from 
some fancied insnlt offered by opposition in government mefe- 
sares. Hence it often happened that the weaker party sided 
with the people, and the state became democratic for m short 
time ; after which the oligarchy would soon regain the aacen« 
dancy, and generally sacceeded in establishing some of their own 
leaders as demagognes, or absolute rulers. 

All these causes successively contributed to render the Spartan 
constitution unsettled, and subject to continual change ; added to 
which, the division of the kingly power led to constant differences 
between the two heads of the government, and naturally caused 
divisions among the people. 

Accordingly, upon the death of Polydectes, the fifth from Ph>- 
cles, his brother, Lycurgus, who succeeded to the throne, per- 
ceiving the danger of the existing law, and the advantages likely 
to accrue from its alteration, took occasion of the pregnancy of 
the late king's widow to declare that he occupied the throne only 
as protector for his nephew, if such it should chance to be. No 
sooner was the boy bom, than the enemies of Lycurgus procmred 
his banishment from Sparta, as being an innovator and revola« 
tionist ; but shortly after his departure, violent commotions taking 
place, he was summoned back by the kings and people (b.c. 884J 
to legislate for his distracted country. An equitable adjustment 
of the differences of the contending estates, and a more accurate 
definition of the duties and privileges of each rank seem to have 
been the principal objects at which Lycurgus aimed in his new 
constitution. In order to accomplish this, the first thing he 
did was to establish an intermediate and independent council, 
by the nomination of a senate of thirty members appointed for 
life, twenty-eight of them being taken from among those whom 
Lycurgus deemed most worthy, and with the two kings as presi. 
dents. After this, the senators were to be chosen by the people 
from among those citizens who had passed their sixtieth year. 
Another of the Spartan legislator's objects was to annihilate the 
evils arising from the existing inequalities of wealth. Accordingly 
he made a law for the equal distribution of land, and prevented 
the use of any costly means of exchange in money, by making 
the currency entirely of iron. He still maintained the distinction 
between the original tribes of the HyUsei, Dymanes, and Pftm- 
phyles, who derived their names from the son and grandsons of 
Hercules, and whom we find existing in every state of Doric 
extractioa; and he likewise adhered to the ei^Vi\\»VftdL ^s^^i^^ ^ 
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PericKt, Motliacea, Neodamodes, and Helots. The fint of thsK 
wen the Lacedmnoniuu, yiho dwelt in the country, u diatin- 
guuihed from the Sportiates, or inhabitanta of the city. They 
were pennitted to enjoy peraonal freedom and to posseas landed 
property ; bat they paid tribute, rendered military lervice, were 
ezclnded from all voice in poblic afiairs, from becoming magis- 
tratea, and from intermarrying with citizeni. Their principal 
employments were agricaltare and handicraft; and, aa a clu>, 
they poMcaaed no incou«iderabIe degree of property. 

The Motbacea were the aona of foreigners, or sometimes of 
Helots, who were educated with the children of the Spartiatea. 
They were not considered as citisena, bat might attain that rank 
by superior merit, aa also mi^t the Nothoi, who were sons of a 
Spartiate either by a foreigner or a female Helot, and who might 
become citizens by adoption. 

The Neodamodes were emancipated slaves, or Helots, to whom 
the boon of freedom was often given, in order to indoce them to 
serve their country as soldiers more bithfally and zealously than 
they would have done when in bondage ; aod this is the reason 
why in the wars of Sparta we find so many of her Hoplitfe, or 
heavy-armed battalions, consisting of Neodamodcs. 

The Helots were the original inhabitants of the land, redoced 
to slavery either on account of the resistance they at first offered 
to the invaders, or the snbsequent ineurrections in which they 
were engaged. They were either acquired by public purchase, 
or assigned to individuals with the portions of Isnd bought 
by or allotted to them. If acquired in the latter way, their 
masters could neither put them to death nor emancipate them, in- 
aimuch as they were then regarded as part and parcel of the land 
witti which they had been transmitted ; and hence, also, their 
mailers in this case were not pennitted to sell them without the 
land, unless they had obtained a regular commission so to do. 

This class, being often brotsl and uneducated, was a constant 
otject of fear and suspicion to the upper classea ; and we are in- 
formed by some writers, that by the laws of Lycnrgus the young 
Spartans were at certun periods permitted to traverse the country 
and pat to death any Helot whom they might meet. Be this aa 
it may, we know that a species of secret war, called the crypteia, 
was constantly kept up against them, and that means were taken 
to diminish their tmrnbers whenever they appeared too formidable, 
In peace they cultivated the holdings of their lords, to wfapm they 
were obliged, under fear of the severest pains and \«6iitoi«»."wi 
render a certain yearly amoont ol ^TOiaoe-. "iwi-w^t^ ^^^'"^ 
fioyed in every species of mechaauaianitowia^^**^*' 
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nsre, by wliich term is under.-tood all that period which had 
elapsed between the first iromii^ration of the Hellenes into Thes- 
8a1y and the return of the Heracleida*, which is said to have 
taken place b.c. 1104. 

Of the earlier occurrences of this period and of its most distia- 
ITuished representatives, such as Perseus, Hercules, Bellerophon, 
Theseus, and other heroes, we have no accounts except on such 
points as are made known to us by the mere mythological 
legends of their actions and exploits ; and thus we are entirely 
without any writings which may serve to throw light either on 
the public or private life of the Greeks of these remote ages. Bat 
when we arrive at the epoch of the Trojan war, and have Homer 
as our guide, his glorious epics, although of somewhat later date 
than the events recorded in them, give us a clear insight into the 
habits and customs of the .Greeks ; and both in the political and 
social information which they convey, bear upon them so indelibly 
the impress of truth and reality that we cannot hesitate to accept 
them as genuine and, so to speak, living portraits of the men and 
manners of the period which they so vividly and artistically 
describe. There are some, indeed, who have questioned the fact of 
the existence of this great poet of antiquity, and who have asserted 
that the works which have been ascribed to him were the compo- 
sition of a certain set of bards, who strung together and sang 
metrical accounts of the various circumstances which thev related, 
and were thence called " Rhapsodists ;*' but the uniformity of plan 
and diction in the Iliad seems on the whole to prove that with 
some few exceptions it was the work of one man, while the 
Odyssey admits of the same remark, except that it may perhaps have 
been written by a different hand, and at a somewhat later, but 
still very early, period. Seven cities laid claim to the honour of 
having been Homer's birth-place, viz. : Smyrna, Rhodes, Colo- 
phon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, and Athens, but of these Chios and 
Smyrna appear to have the best claim. He is supposed to have 
flourished about 907 b. c, and as his poems contain the only 
sources from whence we derive genuine information with respect 
to the Greeks, anterior to the historic times, it will not be out of 
place if we here take a comprehensive view of this people, as their 
life, manners, and various relations are pourtrayed for us by the 
pen of the immortal bard. 

First, with regard to the political ideas of this period, we 

find that the internal plan of a settled constitution is not at all 

visible in any one state, and even that the external relation in 

which various nations stood to each other was extremely vague 

mad andeSDed. Fierce and bloody encountier^ wei^ ^ tc^ngf^scX 
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occnrrence between neighbouring cities, and forages and piratical 
ezpeditiona were conatantly practiced, and, indeed, in tome mea- 
Bore expected. Each goreniroeDt aeema to have conaiited of a 
patriarchal monarchj, in which tome chief di^tingoidied for hii 
rize. prowess, or soperior virtue, held the sway, bat the duties of 
prince and peoplewere not veryaccnratelyanderstood or maintained. 
Heralds from one nation to another were, however, held sacred, 
and strangers received a friendly welcome, and were asked no 
qnestionB as to whence they had come, or whither they were 
going, until they had first partaken of the family hospital]^. 
Miasb^ and bards were held in high estimation, and tlte r^ihta 
of friendship which had once existed among their ancestors were 
held in remembrance by their descendants. The regal office was 
considered sacred, the kings being supposed to derive their autho- 
rity from, and to hold it in accordance with, the wQl of Zens. 
The form of government, however, was not invariably monarchi- 
cal, as we learn from Homer that the Bceotians, Fhocians, and 
Cretans had two rulers or leaders each, while the Argives had 
three, and the Eleans four. The soccession to the twone was 
generally hereditary, although not necessarily an ; and, in 
debnlt of heirs male, a female might succeed, as in the case of 
Helena. The king was looked apon as the commander of the 
army in the time of war, the chief administrator of justice, 
and the ofierer np of the public sacrifices, althou^ in this respect 
his duties were ^stinct from those of the regular priesthood. He 
carried a sceptre, and was attended by heralds and state servants; 
took precedence at all public meetings and conferences, had a 
separate portion of land assigned to bim, received presents and 
tribute, and bad the first choice of all tbe booty taken in war, 
of which he claimed a larger share than others. Next to tbe 
king in authority and dignity ranked the members of the aristo- 
cracy whose pedigree was by tradition traced to the gods. They 
were conspicuous for tbeir ability, property, probity, and skill in 
warlike accomplishments. Tbey consulted with the king on all 
matters of importance, and under the name of the senate held 
council on aflkirs of state ; tbey composed the flower of the army, 
and were looked np to with veneration and afiection by tbe soldiers 
and the body of the people. The populace themselves do not 
appear to have taken any part in the debberations of the king and 
the senators with regard to their own goverament, but merely 
met to represent their wishes to their rulers, or to receive from 
tbem such determinations as they should arrive «L. ^^'fbin &ci 
any individnala ever appear to ex^reu 4\ss:^^iA»S«(o. *'*°*'^, 
mavea of the OTreming bodies , \nrt siiw* *» w«i!ct*kt. «»' 
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should any one attempt to oppose them, he usually met with 
ridicule and defeat, as was the case with Thersites, who was 
entirely overwhelmed hy Ulysses and laughed at hy the popalacBb 
Again, all matters of litigation were settled hy the king and bii 
council of Elders, and appear generally to ha?e been brought to 
an issue by the injurer paying a fine to the injured. 

The administration of justice was under the protection of Zens 
and Themis« and judgment given not according to a written code* 
but from traditional maxims of experience or precedent. Hie 
" causes " were generally trials for murder or damage to property* 
and if the condemned could not satisfy his prosecutors by the pa^ 
ment of a fine, he was obliged to escape their vengeance by going 
into exile. 

The gods were subject to human passions and lusts, and took 
constant part in the aflairs of men ; they were present at the 
battles, and evinced a lively interest in the fate of those com- 
batants to whose side they were respectively attached. Sacrifices 
of beasts in great number (hence called hecatombs) were offend 
up to them, together with prayers, libations, and thank-ofieringa* 
Their worship was carried on in temples and sacred gproves bv 
priests set apart for their peculiar service, who, together with 
certain diviners and augurs, often discerned the will of the gods 
from signs and omens. 

We do not discover that the art of war was conducted on 
scientific principles. Troy was fortified by a wall with towers 
upon it, while the Greeks protected their camp with a rampart 
a ditch, and palisades; but the care of these defences was left 
to the old and infirm, while the young and active were sent 
out to mingle with the combatants in the field of battle. The 
fight itself seems to have been decided by the courage and skill 
of the princes and leaders, who advanced into the space between 
the two armies, and there, by personal encounter, endeavoured 
to assert their superiority over their adversaries. They oaiially 
began the contest from chariots, each selecting an individual 
foe, or with a single combat on foot, first with a spear and then 
with a sword. Each champion was cheered on by shouts from 
his own host, and thus the fate of the battle was almost always 
decided by the personal bravery of the leaders ; and it is most 
probable that although there were charges of certain bodies 
of the troops one against the other, yet that no such thing as a 
genera] engagement ever took place. We do not hear of any sea 
fights daring this period. The ships in which the Ghreeks went 
to Troy were haoled ap on the land, and each of these vessde 
ooDtMiaed, mooording to I{oineri a complsme&it oi fxook^&q \o % 
iuMDdredtmd tweatv men. 




The principal source of wealth coniisted in herds of cattle, and 
trade and commerce were carried on by means of these as well ae 
by the exchange of metal by weight, aa coined money was not yet 
known. Working in copper, iron, gold, silver, and tin was prac- 
ticed, amber and ivory were tued for ornaments, and embroidered 
garments were worn by the wealthy; glassware and toys were 
imported from Sidon in Ph<enicia; while in return for the 
foreign articles thus received the Greeks sent back brass, iron, 
hides, bnllocks, and slates. 

Domestic architecture appears to have been convenient, if not 
elegant : the men and women occupied different parts of the houses. 
The apartments of the latter seem to have been admirably adapted 
to domestic purposes, and we read of princesses being engaged in 
spinning, weaving, and similar domestic occttpations. FromHomer 
we collect ample notices of the dress, diet, and furniture which were 
then in use ; but a separate investigation into all of these points 
would form a subject for tfaose who are studying the history^! 
Greece with a view to the eladdation of its domestic arcbeology, 
rather than for those whose wish it is to trace the origin and pro- 
gress of those social and political institutions which became so much 
more important aa the nation advanced in maturity and civilization, 
and which tended at last to give to Greece so proud and prominent 
a position amongst the nations of the ancient world 
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his reign. Ion, the grandson of Hellen, and son of Deacalioii» h 
said to have arrived in Attica, and it was from this immigration 
that the Athenians received the Ionian element From this period 
to the time of Theseus (b. c. 1234) the coontry was divided into 
several states, and the people appear to have taken their names 
from the various pursuits in which they were engaged. Thus there 
were the HopUtai, or warriors ; the Argadeis, or artisans ; the 
Aigikoreis, or herdsmen; and the Teleontes^ whom some writers 
call the serfii, and others the priesthood. But Theseus esta- 
blished a new order of things : he united the various states and 
townships, and persuaded them to submit to a common juriadio- 
tion ; while, in order that he might cement the bond of union 
more closely, he established the Panathenaea, or general festival 
of Minerva, and thus enlisted the religious sentiment of the people, 
in order to carry out more effectually that political change which 
he contemplated. He made Athens the chief seat of government, 
and he it was who is said to have divided the citizens into three 
Ethn^, or classes : the Eupatrids, or patricians ; the Geom5roi, 
or landed proprieton ; and the DSmionrgoi, or artizans. 

The state, as thus regulated by Theseus, was indebted to him 
not only for the moderation and justice with which he conducted 
himself as its head, but also for the degree of eminence whldi 
both in earlier and later times it attained, and which is clearly 
traceable to that love of subordination and union which ha 
citizens even at this remote period evinced. We perceive, then, 
that the Athenian constitution was, unlike that of the Spartans, 
aristocratic in its elements: the monarch and the Eapatride 
possessed by far the greatest influence in the state. But the 
democratic element which afterwards developed Itself in Athena 
has also, and not without apparently good reason, been by some 
writers attributed to Theseus ; for they say that a certain division 
of the four original tribes into which the inhabitants of Attica 
were separated by Ion, was instituted by Theseus, and that he 
portioned out eadi tribe into thirty phratriie, or clans, and each 
phratria into thirty gSn^, or houses. 

Thus this new arrangement of Theseus (or whoever its author 
may have been, for we have no certain information on the point) 
tended to level distinctions which had formerly existed between 
various classes of society, and taught the people the power which 
might be acquired by sub-fraternities as it were, in which they 
could unite and oppose themselves to the measures of the nobles. 
Be this however as it may, and whoever was the fint legislator 
to whom the democracy was originally indebted for thus pointing 
out to it its own interest, strength, and capability, certain it is« 
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that in later timet iti inflaence incTeased to such an extent, that 
the monarchical and Aristocratic elements gradoally became 
weaker, and demagognet. lome remarkable for the beneGts which 
thej conferred upon their coantry, and others memorable for the 
tronblea in which they iavol ved her, w«re chosen hj the people from 
among thenuelves, who assumed the head of aAirs, and swayed 
the destinies of that nation which was playing so important a 
part in the history of the world. How these circnmatances arose, 
and who these demagognet were, it will be our duty to point out 
hereafter; at present, we resume onr narrative from the age of 
Tbeseos, with a view, at we have observed, of showing how 
Athens became a prominent actor in the affairs of Greece. Ac- 
cordingly, the next epoch in her history with which we are con- 
cerned, is that which followed pome time after the tetam of the 
Greeks from the IVojan war, when affairs connected with the 
family of the Hei«cleidai bronght her into contact with other 
state«. It was then that Titamenna. the son of Orestes, being 
driven from his possessions by the Heradeidn, upon their return 
to the Felopouuesui, took refoge in Adiaia ; hnt the population 
of that province increasing exceedingly, the Achaians expelled 
the strangers, who being iopiBos, and thus connected with the 
AtheniauB by descent, naturally took refuge in Attica. The 
reception which was given to the refugees provoked the jealousy 
of the Dorian race, who had so lately become victorious in the 
PeloponneauB, and they accordingly invaded Attica with a 
nnmeronsand well-appointed force. Before, however, taking thia 
step, the Delphic oracle bad at uBoal been consulted, and victory 
was promitedto the Dorians if, when they obtained it, theywould 
■pare the life of the Athenian king, Codrus. This monarch had 
ascended the throne after a sacceuion of kings, whose names are 
in no way associated with events important in history. Having 
heard of the response of the oracle, and preferring the gloiy 
of his country to tbe enjoyment of his own life, Codrus dis- 
guised himself as a peasant, and entered the lacedsmonian camp. 
He there provoked a quarrel, and was immediately struck down 
and slain by some of the bystanders, B.C. 1104. Upon ascertain- 
ing that they had tbns unwittingly slain the Athenian king, the 
invaders forthwith drew off their forces to Megara, a Dorian 
town near the Attic territory, but not under tbe Athenian domi- 
nion. Thns Attica became once more tranquil in respect to 
foreign foes, but circumstances transpired at home, which led to 
her nltimate re- embroilment, and which, at they affected her not 
only externally, bnt internally, it will benow onr duty to a 
Ahei the death of Codma, dtapotea tooV ^aa^ \»ft:«w^'^ 
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•COS with regard to the SQcceMion, while a third party declared 
that there should be no king bat Zeus. The oracle was accord- 
ingly once more consulted, and it declared in favour of Medon. 
So strong, however, were the anti-royalists, that the matter waa 
compromised by the appointment of Medon, the elder aon of 
Codrus, as chief magistrate, with the title of Archon, the office 
to be for life and hereditary, and the Archon himself to be re* 
sponsible for his acts to a general assembly of the people. 
Nothing of great importance followed upon this new arrange* 
ment in the constitution, and we have only to observe, that the 
nobles having the chief power in the assemblies of the people, 
the government may be looked upon as having virtually paMed 
into their hands ; for the euthyn^ or responsibility which they 
imposed upon the Archon, prevented him from proposing any 
measures that should not be acceptable to them, and consequently 
throughout the succession of the twelve hereditary Archona who 
followed Medon, there is little to record. 

In this interval, however, several colonies were founded, and 
cities established, which, as they participated more or less in after 
times in the various dissensions which agitated Greece, appear to 
claim some slight notice in this place. Thus, about this periodt 
Androclus and Neleus, sons of Codrus, led a band of settlers 
to that part of the coast of Asia which extends southward from 
the Hermus, and the whole of which, together with the islanda 
of Chios and Samos, they occupied, founding there twelve great 
cities, of which were Ephesus and Miletus. Grecian colo- 
nists had already occupied that part of the coast called iEtolia. 
having settled there when they were driven from the Peloponneaoa 
by the Dorians. Dorian colonies were also existing in Caria, 
and now, by the fresh accession of the lonians from Attica, the 
whole of the western coast of Asia Minor became occupied by 
the Greeks, as also were the islands of Rhodes, and those of the 
iEgean Sea, the large island of Cyprus in the Mediterranean* 
Cyrene, and other places in Africa ; and as we have already noticed 
a great number of places in Macedonia, Thrace, Italy, and Sicily, 
which were from different causes, and at various periods, peopled 
by Grecian emigrants, and bound to their mother country by such 
ties as made them very often the ostensible reason for quarrela 
between their parent states, and the origin of circumstances moat 
important in their results, both as regards the political and 
social history of their country. With regard to Athens then, 
with which we are at present more especially concerned, after 
the death of Alcnueon, the last of the twelve hereditary Archona, 
one Charops was elected Archon for ten years, and after him 
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came lix othera with a like tenure of office. Up to this period 
the Archons were choKQ only from the Mtfdontidei, but b. c. 714 
the ezclusiTc right of Racceeeion wu talcen away from them, and 
acces* allowed to all the Eupatridn. Id b. c. 684, the daties of 
the office were divided among nine annoal Archone, of whom one 
WBB the chief, and gave his name to the year of his magistracy, 
being hence called the Eponymus, or naming Archon, or as he 
was oftener styled, Ihe Archon, the first who was thus elected 
being Creon; the second had the title of the King Archon, 
because upoD him devolved various religious daties of a similar 
natare to those exercised by the kings of olden times in thxat 
capacity of high priest. The third was denominated the Folo' 
march, as having been originslly the Archon who led the armjr, 
and superintended military a&irs ; and the remaining six wne 
thesmothetK, or setters forth of the law, and as such preaided in 
court as judges, and promulgated the laws among the nation : 
these nine formed the council of state. In after tiroes, and 
bv succeeding legislators, theur powers and duties were con- 
siderably altered by the appointment of varioas other officers 
of state, and the changing nature of the body politic ; but such 
were their respective functions at the period of which we are now 
treating, when the passing of the laws rested with the body of 
the people at large, and the administration of them with the 
magistrates. 

Although the Archonihip at this period was open to alt the 
EnpatridK, it bad been exclusively till now in the family of the 
AlcnueonidK, who were descended from the last perpetual Archon. 
This, as is generally the case where dominion, which is by law 
accessible to several, is appropriated by an individual, produced 
envy and jealousy among the other nobles. Hence, it happened 
that Cylou, oae of their number, taking advantage of the feeling 
whid) he perceived to exist against the Alcnueonide, seised 
the occasion to excite an insurrectron sgainst them. Cylon was 
himself a member of the Eupatridie, and a man of great power 
and consequence, on account of his having married the daogbter 
of Theageoes, the chief of Megara, and also because he had 
himself gained several victories in the chariot race at Olyropia. 
Encouraged, therefore, by tbis, which vras supposed to be an 
augury in his fovonr from Phcebus, and further strengthened in 
his design by an inspiriting reply from Delphi, he secretly orga> 
nized his adherents, and then, with a body of troops supplied by 
Theagenes, suddenly seised upon the Acropolis, intending to make 
himself tyrant, which word was used among the G(«c.<i».v<^ vb. v^ 
ceptation entirely different from out o'w(i,vQ»Ho.M^w.*aisso.%'*s«5o 
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it osnallv meant one who seized the chief power for the pnr poee 
of ameliorating the condition of the people, by becoming a popular 
roler, and as identifying himself with the interests of the natioii 
at large, rather than, as in oar sense of the term, tyrannising over 
it. With this intention, Cylon and his adherents took pones* 
sioQ of the Acropolis, where they were immediately besieged by 
the people and the Alcnueonids under Megades, the chief Ajnchon* 
After a time the insurgents, being short of supplies, quitted their 
position and fled to the temples for safety, as it was deemed 
impious to slay them while thus under the immediate protectioii 
of the gods. They were induced to leave the altars under provnise 
of their lives being spared, but they had no sooner done so, than 
they were barbarously put to death. This conduct, howevert so 
disgusted the people with the Alcnueonidse, that they passed a 
decree banishing all the members of that family, by whose perfidy 
and impiety their city had been exposed to the just vengeance m 
offended Heaven. They returned, indeed, in process of time, 
and some of them even attained to g^reat importance in the city, 
and occupied high stations in its government; but whenever 
their adversaries wished to embarrass either them or the state, 
they constantly had recourse to the expedient of requiring their 
expulsion from the city, as persons suffering under the curse of 
sacrilege, and thus unentitled to the protection of the state. 

The Alcmteonidse once expelled, the various families of the nobles 
began to exercise their jealousy one against another, and the 
people, as is usual in similar cases, became such sufferers by their 
contests for supremacy, that Draco, one of the Archons, was 
commissioned to frame a code of laws, b. c. 623. He did not 
alter the political constitution, but established penal enactments 
so absurdly severe, and so aristocratic in their spirit, that the 
people continued in a constant state of discomfort and exaspera- 
tion, till the time when Solon undertook the direction of afiairs, 
and began to legislate for his countrymen, B.C. 594. The events 
which led to this consummation were as follows: — ^We have 
already mentioned the fact, that Megara, a small district to the 
west of Attica, remained independent of the Ionian dominion, 
having been originally a Dorian settlement. Off the coast lies 
the small island of Salamis, originally subject to Athens, but 
which had taken an opportunity of allying itself with Megara. 
The Athenians having made several unsuccessful attempts to 
recover it, became at length so disgusted with the inability 
of their oligarchical chiefs, that they convened an assembly of 
the people, and declared that any one should be held worthy of 
death who should again venture to speak of a fresh expeidition 
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■niiut Salamis. So troublesome, however, did ibe nod her ally 
Uega» prove, that it wu evident that the people repented of 
their raeh decree, ftlthongh do one wu conrageoiu enoogh to pro- 
pose its abolition. 

It was noder the«e circamftsncea that & joong man hj name 
Solon, the ion of Execestide* (or according to othera of Eupho- 
rion), who waa gifted with a talent for poetry, composed 
an ode exciting the Atheniana to repair the lost of Sdamis 
at once, and having awamed the demeanour of a maniac, he 
nuhed furionsif into the market-place, leaped on the herald's 
stone there, and with eager voice and impassioned gesture, began 
to recite bis composition. In it he not only recommended his 
countrymen to renew the war, but offered himself to lead them. 
In fine, so skilfully did he woric upon the minds, and to such a 
pitch did he excite the passions of his hearers, that his sentiments 
were vociferously applauded ; another expedition to Salamis was 
decreed ; Solon appointed its leader, and the island was soon re- 
duced to the obedience of its ancient rulers. This Btate of tlungs, 
however, did not last long ; the chief inflaence of the goveroment 
was once more seized by the AlcmBonidss and the followers of 
Megacles, and amid the confusion which prevailed on account 
of the renewed oppressive rule of the oligarchy, and the wretched 
condition of the people, a new aoorce of anxiety appeared in 
the seizure of Nittea (an Attic city on the coast, and after- 
wards the port of Megv>) by the Megarians, and a fresh out- 
break of revolt in Salamis. These occnrrencea, together with 
a new agitation which had been set on foot in reference to 
the affair of Cylon, drove the Athenians into a state well nigh 
bordering upon political desperation, and in that dilemma they 
once more applied to Solon. This wise legislator, perceiving 
that the minds of the citizens were unsettled not only on poli- 
tical grounds, but also because they were constantly under fear 
of the impending sentence of the gods, which they imagined 
ever ready to descend upon tbem in vengeance for the impious 
massacre which hsd been perpetrated within their gates, bad 
recourse to the sids, if not of religion, yet at any rate of snper- 
Btition, in order that^ he might in some degree calm the tempest 
that had arisen. 

At that time in the island of Crete lived one Epimenides, a 
native it is said of Phtestus, but more probably bom in the town 
of Gnossns, the ancient capital. The birth of this person was 
enveloped in mystery, for he was reported to have tKien.tiM.^cK. 
of a nymph, and hi« youth and. mu&uxA ■•«« '=*?***?^^ 
storiesof a wondrous and nnatencmadusxuftKx. '^i*!*'*^"* 
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a boy to have been sent by his father to fetch a theep from Ae 
oountry, and having entered into a certain cave, was there over- 
taken by Bleep, and when he awoke, he found by the change ia 
ever3rthing around him that he had been there just half a oee* 
tory. It was also said that no one ever saw him eat, and a giert 
many other marvellous stories were told about him, which tended 
to exalt him to the highest pitch of reverence among his countiy- 
men, and induced them to look upon him as a being pecaliany 
fiivonred by the deities, and one who most nearly approadbcd 
themselves in the knowledge and sanctity of life. These legends 
of course only lead us to conclude that Epimenides was a penoa 
who had spent much of his life in retirement and study, and we 
are assured that even his poems were as worthy of the commen- 
dation of the critic, as his knowledge of natural science was of 
that of the philosopher. This was the personage whom Sdon 
selected as being most fitted to undertake with himself the 
adjustment of the laws of his distracted country, combining 
he did eminent wisdom with superhuman sanctity, and bei 
r^arded by all as one in whom they might implicitly trust, as 
being under the immediate guidance and inspiration of Heaven. 
Epimenides accordingly came to Athens ; was received with the 
utmost reverence by the Athenians ; ordered various saciifioesy 
among which, we regret to observe, was a human one, when two 
youths, named Cratinus and Aristodemus, offered themselves up 
for their country ; left several directions with Solon, and then 
departed, refusing to accept of any reward or token of respect, 
except a branch of the sacred olive tree of the Acropolis for him* 
self, and for his country a pledge of perpetual friendship and alli« 
ance between Gnossus and Athens. By this means Solon succeeded 
in allaying the religious feara which had agitated the breasts of 
his countrymen ; but the rancorous feelings which existed between 
the rich and the poor had still to be appeased, and to this 
task Solon now sedulously applied himself, and succeeded so 
well, that his laws were afterwards thought worthy to become 
the basis of the Roman code, and through it have since been 
transmitted to the nations of modem Europe. 

The first object of Solon was to relieve the poor from the 
oppressions to which they were subject at the hands of the rich, 
on account of the vast amount of debt which the former had con* 
tracted, and the usurious rate of interest charged for the nse of 
their money by the latter. Under the existing law, if the debtor 
failed to repay his creditor, not only was he liable to be seized, 
but also his wife and children. This power the legislator entirely 
MboiDsbed, and at the same time he adopX^d V!ba axVyiXxvr] >qi^ 
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necessary precaution of lowering the interest on all ontstsnding 
debts, and raising the nominal valae of money. Having thus relieved 
the poor of their most grievous cause of complaint, he set about 
making a more equitable division of the citizens with respect to 
their property qualification, and divided the whole nation into 
four separate classes : — 1. The Pentakosiomedimni, or those whose 
lands yielded them 500 medimni (or bushels) of com, oil, or any 
other produce, per annum ; 2. the Hippeis, or Knights, so 
called because they were bound to keep a horse, and serve in the 
cavalry^ and were to be worth 300 medimni of produce a year ; 
3. the Zeugite, or those who had 200 medimni a year, who 
were bound to serve as hoplites, or heavy armed troops, and to 
find themselves the necessary arms and accoutrements for this 
service; 4. the Thetes, which comprehended all the rest who 
might be employed as heavy armed troops, if they had means 
sufficient to provide their own equipment ; if not, they had to 
serve as light armed troops, and in after times they principally 
manned the Athenian fleet. They were excluded from the magis- 
tracy, but could serve on juries, and had votes equal to those of 
all other freemen at the election of magistrates, and in the legis- 
lative assembly. The valuation of each citizen's property was 
obtained by a timema, or census, and the lowest class was 
exempt from the payment of taxes. The next thing to be done, 
was to put on a regular and well-defined footing the offices and 
administration of justice, and to establish such tribunals as should 
be regarded by the citizens with confidence and reverence. For 
this purpose Solon established ten courts, each consisting of fiOO 
jurors, chosen by lot from citizens above the age of thirty. 
Should any case of extra importance occur, all these jurors 
assembled in one court called the Heliasa, and there decided it by 
a majority. The administrative council of the state was chosen 
in reference to the ancient division of Attica into its four tribes 
as enumerated above. From each of these a hundred members 
were taken, but before they were sworn in, a strict examination 
into their characters took place, and if the slightest slur were 
discovered, they were immediately rejected. The councillors of 
each division had in turn chief power during a certain period of 
the year, and, under the name of Prytanes, were a sort of managing 
committee, both in the legislative council and the assembly of the 
people. One of them was distinguished as the epistfttes, or 
president, but he held office only for a single day, and the post 
was filled by each of the councillors in succession. NQ.tk\A% 
oould be proposed in the general aasftiE\A'^\i^'«\«X\».^^^ciaC^sR»^ 

approved aa a proper measure to ^le \wo^ai|^\. Vsrw^x^"^ 
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ooancil of state, and fixed days were appointed for the meeting 
of the former body, in order that the poorer dtiiena might be 
able to arrange their affairs beforehand, so as to be able to attend. 
But the most honourable coort among those thus institated or 
femodelled by Solon, was that of the Areopagus. The origin of 
this office is involved in much obscurity, but it appears from very 
ancient times to have sat as a tribunal for the trial of cMMet of 
homicide, and to have shared with the Ephete (roagiatratei 
appointed by Draco) the power of pronouncing sentence without 
appeal, in all cases of maiming, arson, and poisoning. 

Agreeably to his intention of circumscribing the power of the 
oligarchy, Solon introduced even into this august assembly some- 
thing of a democratic character ; for the privilege of being a 
member was originally confined altogether to the EupatridBp 
whereas, by Solon's regulation, every one who had served as 
Archon, passed into the Areopagus. These we know could only 
be taken from the class of the Pentakosiomedimni, and therefore^ 
although the Areopagus consisted still of persons selected from 
the highest class of the census, still it was open to the whdb 
of the more opulent citizens, and not as heretofore confined exdo* 
aively to one section of the aristocracy. Solon, moreover, 
extended the functions of this court, inasmuch as in addition to 
its former jurisdiction in criminal matters, he committed to it 
the supervision and direction of the whole legal condition of the 
countiy, and not only of public officers, but even of the life and 
behaviour of private individuals, and he moreover converted it 
into a commission for carrying on inquiries into bygone crimes, 
especially such as had been practised against the state. It was 
bound to deliver in reports of the result of its investigations to 
the senate or people. At the same time it watched over tiie 
purity of religious rites and ceremonies, enforced the poUic 
worship of the g^ds, and appointed sacrifices, so that, in pro- 
cess of time, both from the wealth and the tried integrity of its 
members, as also from its own sacred character (as we learn 
from the Eumenides of iBschylus), it became invested with a 
degree of authority and sanctity, which no Athenian would 
venture to evade or gainsay. We have only to observe further 
of the magistrates appointed under the laws of Solon, that each 
of them, before entering upon office, was obliged to submit to a 
dokimasia, or investigation into character, and upon quitting 
it, to an euthyn^, or inquiry into the manner in which he had 
exercised it, and thus the most effectual steps were taken to render 
all public officers void of suspicion, both before they entered upon 
ihetr duties, and aho when they retired Into ^v%xe\\&«» 
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Thus Solon's constitution circumscribed, although it did not 
destroT, the power of the upper class, and rendered the exercise 
of wanton cruelty and oppression difficult, if not impossible. The 
aristocratic influence was still prevalent, although the chief autho* 
rity was now vested in those whose interest would practically 
agpree with that of the community at large. But we shall perceive 
more clearly the wisdom of Solon's enactments if we contrast the 
tranquillity which Athens enjoyed while governed according to 
his arrangement with that state of confusion into which she was 
thrown, when, by a series of singular and unforeseen events, the 
democratic element became paramount in the state. 

From the earliest periods of Athenian history there had been 
a species of jealousy existing between the dwellers on the 
coast, the inhabitants of the lowlands, and the highlanders. 
The first of these was headed by Megacles, the Alcmssonide chief; 
the second by L3rcurgus ; and the third, which was the most 
powerful party, although numerically inferior, by Peisistratos, a 
man of great eloquence and prowess. One day he appeared 
in the market-place covered with blood, and said he had been 
waylaid and wounded by his opponents. The story, whether 
true or false, gained credence among the people, who accordingly 
voted him a guard, with which Peisistratus seized the Acropolisi 
forced his enemies into exile, and was now regarded as tyrant of 
Athens. Although he was exceedingly popular, and his adherents 
insisted that he had in no way altered the constitution, yet his 
adversaries applied to his rede the word "tyranny" in a bad 
sense, and accused him of treason. They prevailed so far that 
he was twice expelled, but ultimately returned to Athens, where 
he died in the administration of the chief power, which he exer- 
cised with equal ability and moderation. He is also said to have 
been a liberal enconrager of the arts, to have collected the poems 
of Homer, and to have been the first who ever founded a public 
library. 

Upon the death of Peisistratus, he was succeeded by his sons 
Hippias and Hipparchus, who inherited the virtues of their father, 
lightened the public burthens, passed several excellent laws, and 
added several public buildings to those with which their predecessor 
had beautified the city. Hippias busied himself with political 
matters, while Hipparchus attended rather to literature and the 
instruction of the people, and for this purpose invited Anacreon 
and Simonides to Athens, and erected several statues of Mercury 
in the highways, with various moral sentences ^.ti^^gra:^^ ^s^Fsok. 
them, so that the citizens, even Vu iSi^ra ftaSk^j ^^i^S&»^'«iv^^^«»'^ 
BD opportanity o£ cdtivatiDg tliftvr tSii^te %ii!^ ^«vx \sAic&ssr| . 
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This State of aflUrs, however, did not continae long, for Hir* 
modius, who was a political enemy of Hipparcbus, having paUidf 
insulted his sister, refused to make reparation, which led to a 
quarrel, in which Hannodius and his friend Aristogeiton vowed 
the death of both the tyrants, and the overthrow of the y^iftiiy 
government. A tumult took place at the Panathen«af Hannodios 
and Aristogeiton were both slain, as also was Hipparchus, ao thai 
Hippias was left alone in the i^vemment. He became cmel and 
severe, and married his daughter to the son of the tyrant of 
Lampsacus, in order that he might secure to himself a place of 
refuge in case he should be deprived of his power at Athens* 
an event which came to pass four years after the death of his 
brother. 

We have already seen how Peisistratus expelled his enemies, 
the Alcmseonids, who were on their part constantly watching an 
opportunity to return. Accordingly they bribed the keepera of 
the oracle at the temple of Delphi (which had been burnt down* 
and which they had rebuilt with great magnificence at their own 
expense) to advise the Lacedaemonians, who had come to conaoh 
it in reference to their own affairs, to undertake the Hberution of 
Athens. In compliance with this injunction, the Spartana joined 
the AlcmsBonidse, and after one unsuccessful expedition into 
Attica ultimately succeeded, under their king, Cleomenea, in gain- 
ing a battle and besieging the Peisistratidie in Athens. They hdd 
out for some time, but were at last obliged to capitulate, and con^ 
sented to quit the territory of Athens in five days. According 
they retired to Sigeum on the Hellespont, b. c. 510, joat fifty 
years after Peisistratus had first seized upon the Acropolis. 

The names of Harmodius and Aristogeiton were henceforth 
held in the highest veneration among the people, as they were 
r^arded as the originators of that quarrel which had ended in 
the deposition of the tjrrannical Hippias, and they were celebrated 
in the popular odes, and set forth in the harangues of the orators, 
as the restorers of civil freedom, and the champions of the ri^its 
and liberties of the nation. 

It was soon after this period that Sparta began to take an active 
part in the affairs of Athens, and the events which led to her 
interference were as follows : — ^The two leading men at Athena 
were Isagoras and Cleisthenes, the son of M^gacles, each of them 
anxious to obtain supreme authority in the city, the former being 
the head of the aristocratic, the latter of the democratic partv. 
In order to effect his purpose, Cleisthenes cultivated thefriendahip 
of the people, and introduced into the constitution certain meaaoraa 
tmdiog' lo iaamte the inflnence ot the tonocxs^ ^8**^* ^V^^bh 
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he increoMd the phvln to the number of tea iottead of foor, and 
aiTHagcd them, not according to fatniliei, but according to di^ 
tricta, which were called demi. Each demoa waa aabdivided into 
twelve phrmtriM. or clans, and each phratria into thirty honKs, or 
families. The»e connections aeem to have been religiona rather 
than political, and were kept up by meetinga of the tribes and 
fomiliea, each in their own peculiar places of worship, for the cele- 
bration at certain periods of religiona ritea among themaelTes, 
and they were each presided over by their own officers under the 
name of Demarcha and Phratriachs. There was also another 
division of the people into Trityes and Nancrarin; but beyond 
their numbers, which were respectively twelve and fifty, very 
little ia known about them. 

Cleistbenes also opened the pablic offices to all citizens, and by 
thus ingratiating himself with them, gained them almost all over 
to his side. Isagoraa, therefore, perceiving the power which had 
been acquired by hia rival, applied for ud from Lacedtemon, which 
had been increasing in wealth and importance ever aince the Mes- 
senian war, and was now miatreaa, in effect, over the whole of the 
Feloponneana, except Argolia, and was, moreover, strengthened 
by the alliance of Corinth and many cities of Arcadia. 

Such was the position of aSaira when Cleomenes. the kii^ 
of Sparta, at the instigation of laagoros, demanded the ezpnl- 
aion from Athens of Uiose whu bod been participators in the 
■acrilegioaa murder of Cylon. Thia, as we have already seen. 
included all the Alcmiconida, and the demand according in soma 
degree with the religious feelings of the people, and being more- 
over backed by the power of Sparta, Qeisthenes and bis adherents 
were forced to withdraw. Not content, however, with this, 
Cleomenes went in person to Athens with a small body of soldiers, 
and insisted on the banishment of seven hnndred families. To 
this reqnest the Athenians refused to accede, and flying to 
anna, they besieged Cleomenes and Isagoras in the Acropolis, 
until after three days they sarreodered it, on condition that they 
should be allowed to depart. leagoras atole away, but hia fol- 
lowers were seized and condemned to death; while Cleiathenet 
and his party once more returned victorioos, and again becamt 
supreme in the state. 

A war with Sparta now appearing inevitable, the Atbeniana 
naturally began to think of aome power to which they could apply 
for aid in their difficulty, and as Persia was now exceedingly 
flourishing and migh^, she sentambassadora to Sardia to rta^uiA 
the assistance of Uie Persian moium\i. %«,^sii«<«>^^^^^^"^ 
the idea of becoming the ill; ol ■> wa»a «aS»'V^» k'&«»>^'^ 
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whose existence he had scarcely ever heard, and demanded bread 
and water of the ambassadors as a token of subjection to him^ and 
an acknowledgment of his title of " the Great King." The ambas- 
sadors complied with the request ; bat, upon their return home, 
were severely reprimanded, and their act publicly disavowed. 

Meanwhile Cleomenes made another incursion into Attica, 
which was also attacked on the other side by the Boeotians 
and the Euboeans of Chalcis; but the Athenians centred their 
whole force against the Spartans, when, just as another battle 
was expected to take place, dissensions arose in the Spartan 
camp, and the army was in consequence broken up. The Athe- 
nians now had leisure to chastise their other enemies ; they there- 
fore defeated the Boeotians and their allies, the Chalcidians (from 
whom they took land enough to maintain a settlement of 4,000 
families), and were preparing to attack the people of uSESgina (a 
powerful island in the Saronic gulf), who had made an incoraion 
on their coast, when events occurred which led to the inter- 
ference of the East in the affairs of Greece, and exercised an 
influence over her history for some years to come. 

The deceit which had been practised by the Alcmseonidse, in 
order to induce the Lacedaemonians to assist them, was discovered, 
and stormy debates took place as to whether it was not expedient 
and right that Hippias should be restored to his tyranny at 
Athens; but the Corinthians prevailed so far at the assembly 
of the allies, that they persuaded them to negative the proposi- 
tion. Hippias, thus foiled in his expectation, went to Sardis and 
persuaded the satrap Artaphernes to espouse his cause ; where- 
upon the Athenians also sent ambassadors, protesting against his 
interference on behalf of their exiles. The satrap, however, dis- 
regarded their remonstrances, and told them that their country- 
men must be at once prepared to reinstate Hippias in his tyranny. 
This mandate the Athenians refused to obey, and hence the orlgm 
of that severe series of struggles which are so lamiliar in history,' 
onder the title of the Persian wars. 

Before, however, entering minutely into the events of this 
period, it will be convenient to take a rapid survey of the rise 
of the Persian empire from the time when Cyrus, its founder, 
having overcome the Medes, marched against Croesus, king (rf 
Lydia, overthrew his dominion, and captured him in his city of 
Sardis [b. c. 546]. Not long after this, he sent an army under 
Harpagus, the Mede, to reduce such of the Grecian settlements in 
Asia Minor as had refused to revolt to him, when some years 
before he had proposed to them to do so* They now ofiered sub- 
aussion to him on the same terms as ticififv baA \.«ikdjst«^ *^ >d 
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CroEKu; bat he would tisten to nooe of them, except the Mile- 
siBDs, and despatched Harpagua into Iodih. Here he attacked 
and reduced Phoc«a, the inhabitants of which desened their citj, 
and after alaogfateriog the Fernan garrison, edied for Corsica, 
having taken an oath that none of them would retnra hefore a 
lamp of iron, which the; sunk in the sea, should rise again to its 
lur&ce. 

In Corsica they remained quietly for five years, till heing at- 
Stcked by the Culhaginiant and Tuscaas, the majority of them 
igain emigrated, and founded Massilia (now the city of Har- 
seillea) on the coast of Gaol. The Teians were bIho anbdued by 
Harpagns, and foanded Abdera in Thrace ; and the rest of the 
inties finding that they had no chance against the invader indi- 
ridnally, united to attack him. They were, however, defeated, 
uid forced to labmlt unconditionally, and thna the whole of the 
Greek possessions in Asia Minor with the exception of the 
islands, which as the Persians had no navy retainoil their inde- 
pendence, were reduced beneath the Persian yoke. 

Meanwhile, Gyros had overthrown Babylon : on his death he 
iras succeeded by his son Cambyses, who in bis tarn conquered 
Sigypt, and died in the eighth year of his reign. After his decease 
!Ome confusion arose, owing to a dispute with regard to the 
^oice of a successor, and the throne was ultimately occnpied by 
Darius, the son of H^staspes, a monarch whose aim it appears 
:o have been to cultivate the arts of peace, rather than to engage 
:n foreign wars and hostile expeditious. However, it was neces- 
wry for him to employ his nomeroua subjects in some active 
measures, and he therefore turned his arms against the Scythians, 
I people occupying the site of Tartary and modem Russia. The 
•nemy was by no means formidable, but Darius's array suffered 
^msiderably from the rude and uncultivated nature of the country, 
tnd by the climate, so different to that of their own Oriental 
provinces. And so, although they had fought no battle, the Per- 
lians were forced to retreat, and at length reached the banks of 
:he Danube, but not withont much losa and difficulty. Notwitb- 
itanding that no conquest had been actually achieved, still this 
expedition tended to increase the bounds of Darius's empire, 
.nasmuch as Thrace and Macedonia then submitted to him, and 
u acquired reputation as a warrior among his subjects. 

When the Persians had reduced the Greek cities in Asia Minor, 
Jiey placed at the head of each of them a governor, or tyrant, who, 
laving been appointed by the king, would da ^bttA.V^^sa£i.^«sxB. 
His interests there. In this wav Uulu&m \>»i \««o. ■noAs.'^r?"^ 
if MUeta; and had iogratiaxisd \mowM m wmsSu Vv^q.^J^™! 
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daring his Scythian campaign, that he had given him a tract of 
]and on the river Strymon in Thrace, as a reward for hia ■enricci. 
This country abounded in timber and silver mines, and it wm 
represented to Darius that by means of this, in addition to the 
power which the chief authority in such a strong and wealthy 
city as Miletus would naturally give him, Histieua mighty if to 
inclined, render himself formidable. Accordingly Darim mt 
for Histiflcus to his capital, Susa, under pretence of reqoiriog 
his advice and assistance in affairs of state, and at the aaint 
time the government of Miletus was committed to hia kinamaa. 
Aristagoras. 

It so happened that at this precise period a political qmurrd 
had occurreid between the aristocracy and the democracy of Ae 
island of Nazos, and the former had applied to Ariatagoraa for 
aid. This he was inclined to afford, since he saw that fay 
restoring those of the Naxian nobles who had been banished in 
the revolution, he might through them obtain immense infloenoe 
at Naxos. His own resources being nneqnal to the task, he 
applied to Artaphemes, the brother of Darius, who was satrap of 
the province of Ionia. Accordingly a fleet of 200 galleys was 
intrusted to Megabates and Aristagoras, under pretence of its 
going to the Hellespont, but in reality to restore the Naziaa 
exiles. Megabates and Aristagoras, however, quarrelled; the 
purport of the expedition became known to the Naxians, they 
were found prepared, and after carrying on fruitless operation 
for four months, the Persian fleet was forced to retire without 
having gained any advantage. Aristagoras, therefore, at enmity 
with Megabates, and fearing the anger of Artaphemes, on accoant 
of the failure of the measures which he had proposed, now 
expected to be deprived of his government of Miletus, and began 
to prepare a revolt. 

While he was resolving these things, a message arrived from 
Histisus at Susa, who now saw that he was destined to per- 
petual detention there, urging him on to the very course he had 
himself been contemplating. Accordingly he called an assembly 
of the people, proclaimed the re-establishment of democracy 
at Miletus, and as all the cities of Ionia and JEolw joined the 
movement, the government throughout these provinces at once 
assumed the democratic form. Aristagoras now sought to induce 
the Lacedaemonians to join him; and upon their refusal, he applied 
to the Athenians, who at last furnished him with twenty ^ips- 
With these, and five others from the Eretrians of Euboea, the 
Joaians sailed Bnt to Ephesos, and tVience to €isix^« '^wVBEa 
iJ^j^ entered the town on a sudden* WMrptiftcA Axt»^«n«a» aaaft. 
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eollected a great deal of booty, as the inhabitants fancied them- 
selves too weak to oppose the foe. However, a fire breaking oat 
in the town, the citizens assembled in the market-place for safety, 
and thus found that their numbers were sufficiently large to 
warrant their venturing an attack upon the Ghreek forces. This 
coarse they adopted, and the enemy was in consequence forced 
to retreat ; the Persians collected troops from various parts of 
Asia Minor, and followed closely in the rear. The two armies 
met under the walls of Ephesus; the Greeks suffered a total defeat, 
their army was dispersed, and the Athenians recalled their ships, 
and refused all further applications for assistance. The lonians 
now carried on the war on their own account, and were aided by 
Byzantium and other cities of the Propontis ; and as Onesilus, 
king of Salamis, in Cyprus, was besieging Amathus, the only city 
in the island which would not join him in a revolt against the 
Persians, they sent a fleet to support him in his design. Two 
battles took place on the same day ; one by sea, between the 
lonians and the Phoenicians, who were the naval allies of Persia, 
in which the former were victorious ; and one on land, in which 
the Cjrprians were routed, and Onesilus slain. 

The Persians now overran the whole of Ionia and ^Solis, and 
after taking Cuma, Clasomen», and various other important 
towns, concentrated their forces in order to lay siege to Miletus. 
Aristagoras, reduced to despair, fled to Myrcinus, a colony of 
Histisus. and was killed while assisting at the siege of a Thracian 
town. Histieus had been sent to Sardis to quell the revolt, but 
being suspected, he fled to Ionia, where, however, the Milesians 
refused to receive him. He afterwards went to Lesbos and 
Byzantium, and, engaging in piratical pursuits, was ultimately 
captured and sent to Sardis, where he was crucified. 

Miletus was now closely invested by sea and land ; but the 
Pan-Ionian assembly determined not to hazard a land battle, but 
to decide the issue at sea. The Persians were gjeatly alarmed 
at this, being well aware of the superiority of the Greeks in 
naval tactics. Accordingly they endeavoured, through some 
Ghreek exiles whom they had on board, to induce some of the 
enemies* fleet to revolt, which all the Samian commanders, with 
the exception of eleven, were base enough to do. The conse- 
quence was, that the Greeks lost the battie ; Miletus was more 
hotly besieged than ever, and being reduced in the sixth year of 
the war (b. c. 494), the women and children were taken to Suaa^ 
and placed by Darius at Amp^ on tVie Tv^'b. ^ 

ne iBlandB oi Chios. Leabos. and Twi^^ vSwmSXw^ ^»^ 
fleet, and their land forcca capl^^i^L^^Vs^w^^^-^ 
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daring his Scythian campaign, that he had given him a tract of 
land on the river Strymon in Thrace, as a reward for his senrices* 
This country abounded in timber and silver mines, and it was 
represented to Darius that by means of this, in addition to tiie 
power which the chief authority in such a strong and wealthy 
city as Miletus would naturally give him, Histieos might, if so 
inclined, render himself formidable. Accordingly Darius sent 
for Histiseus to his capital, Susa, under pretence of requiring 
his advice and assistance in afiairs of state, and at the same 
time the government of Miletus was committed to his kinsman, 
Aristagoras. 

It so happened that at this precise period a political qoarrd 
had occurred between the aristocracy and the democracy of the 
island of Naxos, and the former had applied to Aristagoras for 
aid. This he was inclined to afford, since he saw that by 
restoring those of the Naxian nobles who had been banished ib 
the revolution, he might through them obtain immense influence 
at Naxos. His own resources being unequal to the task, he 
applied to Artaphemes, the brother of Darius, who was satrap of 
the province of Ionia. Accordingly a fleet of 200 galleys was 
intrusted to Megabates and Aristagoras, under pretence of its 
going to the Hellespont, but in reality to restore the Naxian 
exiles. Megabates and Aristagoras, however, quarrelled; the 
purport of the expedition became known to the Naxiana, they 
were found prepared, and after carrying on fruitless operations 
for four months, the Persian fleet was forced to retire without 
having gained any advantage. Aristagoras, therefore, at enmity 
with Megabates, and fearing the anger of Artaphemes, on account 
of the failure of the measures which he had proposed, now 
expected to be deprived of his government of Miletus, and began 
to prepare a revolt. 

While he was resolving these things, a message arrived from 
Histiseus at Susa, who now saw that he was destined to per- 
petual detention there, urging him on to the very course he had 
himself been contemplating. Accordingly he called an assemUy 
of the people, proclaimed the re-establishment of democracy 
at Miletus, and as all the cities of Ionia and ^olis joined the 
movement, the government throughout these provinces at once 
assumed the democratic form. Aristagoras now sought to induce 
the Lacedaemonians to join him ; and upon their refusal, he applied 
to the Athenians, who at last furnished him with twenty ships. 
With these, and five others from the Eretrians of Eubcea, the 
lonians sailed first to Ephesus, and tVienc^ Y.o ^t^*&, ^here 
they entered the town on a sudden, auipT\«e^ KxXw^Vwdr** «sA 
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The inhabitants were carried into captivity, and the templei 
pillaged ; whilst Artaphemes established regulations of his own 
for the internal government of each city, and enforced upon them 
the payment of tribute- money according to a regular asaeaaaieot 
Soon after this, Artaphemes was recalled, and succeeded in the 
command by Mardonius, the son-in-law of the Persian kingi 
Darius. He brought with him a large army, under pretence of 
going to punish Athens and Eretria for the part they had takcft 
in the burning of Sardis ; and in order to increase his forces, he 
sought to render the Persian dominion acceptable to the loniane 
and ^olians, by pursuing a line of conduct which was quite 
opposed to the usual policy of Persia, viz. : of deposing the tyraBti 
in all the Grecian cities, and establishing democratic goTera* 
ments. Thus, having received a considerable reinforcement, be 
crossed the Hellespont, and entered Thrace and Macedonia. 

The fleet was now on its way to Attica, but in doubling Mooot 
Athos, a violent storm arose, and destroyed 300 ships and 20,000 
men, while the land forces had suflfered much from a night attidc 
made upon them by the Brygians, a savage Thracian horde. 
These were subdued, but the Persians had altogether experienced 
such unforeseen losses, and the season was now so far advanced* 
that Mardonius deemed it most prudent to return forthwith to 
Asia. 

The year following, heralds were sent to Greece, demanding 
earth and water in token of submission to the Persians ; some of 
the towns accorded this to them, but both the Athenians and the 
Lacedaemonians refused at once to comply with the requests end 
throwing the heralds into a well told them there to take eaith 
and water for themselves. Thebes and £gina had both sob* 
roitted to the Persians, and as the latter had been an ancient 
enemy of Athens, the Athenians sent envoys to Sparta, Tinning 
the iBginetans of treachery to Greece. 

Sparta, although she had heretofore been opposed to Athena* 
nevertheless, in a case in which the interests of all Greece aeemed 
identical, undertook to punish i£gina for her base conduct, and 
despatched Cleomenes with a force for that purpose; bnt he 
failed in his object, as the iEginetans refused obedience on the 
ground, as they afterwards alleged, that they were not aware of his 
having been duly authorised by Sparta to take cognizance of the 
matter. 

This state of things, however, did not continue long ; for a 
contest arising at Sparta about the succession to the throne, be- 
tween Demaratus and Leotychides* Cleomenes bribed the PYthian 
Pimch, which wag conaulted on the ocGeMon,to dftcSiaa^Ik fro a i^ aaQ^ 
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illegitimate, and coowqaently Leotjcbides wu pronoonced kiog 
in his atnd : mmr after which he and Cleomene* went again, 
duly accredited brtbe atate, tojfigina, irbich now submitted, and 
ten of her principal citizena were tent to Athena as boBtugea tor 
her fntnre fidelity to Greece. 

After this, Cleomenea made an expedition against Argos, and 
pnt nnmhera of its inbabitanta to the sword i he did not capture 
the city, but went thence to Mycenc, where the first evidence of 
the insanity nnder which be was anffering now appeared ; for be 
caused the priest of the temple of Juno to be scourged by Helots 
for forbidding him to offer up the sacrifices to the goddesa. He 
then fled into Thewaly, as bis bribery of the Pythia had been dis- 
covered, and endeavoured to levy war against his own country. 
Notwithstanding this, Cleomenes bad still a strong party in his 
favour, and they ancceeded in persoading the people to recall him 
to the throne of Sparta. He accordingly returned and occupied 
it for a short period, bat was toon obliged to be confined a* a 
lunatic, and ultimately hacked himself to pieces with a sword 
which be bad seised from a Helot who was appointed to be bis 
keeper. l%e snicide of Cleomenes was ascribnl by the people to 
the Divine vengetmce. which they thought be had brought upon 
himself by the perpetration of so many crimee ; but it probably 
arose from his drunkeunets, a vice to which he it tald to have 
been very much addicted. 

Another war now broke out between Athant wad MgixtM, on 
account of the refosal of the former dty to restore the ^ginetan 
hostages. The oligarchy had expelled Nicodromus from £gina. 
and be at once applied for aid to Athens, who, being inferior to 
iEgioa in naval power, sent to Corinth for twenty ships. Thete, 
however, came a day too late, and Nicodromni, being defeated, 
escaped to Attica. Ultimately, however, the Athenians obtained 
the upper hand, and £gina once more became tranquil. 

In the meantime Persia, taking advantage of the internal 
disturbances of Greece, began to prepare herself for conquest. 
Mardoniua was superseded, and Artaphemes, son of the former 
aatrap, and Datia, a Median noble, were appointed to the com- 
mand of the anny. In order to avoid the perils they had before 
encountered, the Pertians now crossed the £gKan, and snbdoed 
several islands by the way. They first attacked Naxos, which they 
bomed and ravaged, and went on unresisted till they arrived at 
Caiystna, in EatwM, where they met with a slight check, but were 
soon victorions. Thence they proceeded to Eretria, which. tieXA. 
out for six days, but at last, beitvg \«ic«.i«&. '^ -w^, J^.^^ 
leadingmea ia the city, wm forced \o ^mucoaii \o ** ■«='^*^ 
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vrho burned the principal baildings, and reduced the inhahitKiiti 
to slavery. 

The Persians being now roasters of Euboea, crossed over into 
Attica, and at the suggestion of Hippias, who was with then, 
encamped in the plain of Marathon, a small hamlet, about twenty 
miles N.E. of Athens. 

Miltiades, the son of Cimon, was at this time one of the tea 
generals to whom the management of military affairs was entrusted, 
and so high was the esteem in which he was held for akill and 
prowess, that four of these generals made over to him their own 
days of command. He had originally succeeded his uncle Mit 
tiades, the son of Cypselus, as tjrrant of the Chersonese, where an 
Athenian colony had been planted, and having joined Darius 
when he invaded Scythia, was one of the Greek chiefs who 
were left to guard the bridge of boats by which the Persians had 
crossed the Danube. He then proposed to break up the hridge, 
but the other tyrants rejected his counsel, because they preferred 
even the rule of Persia to the dominion of their own citizens, 
and thus Miltiades incurred the hatred of the invaders of his 
country, although he was overruled in his wish to rid her of 
them. Accordingly, when the Persians approached Thrace the 
second time, Miltiades fled to Athens, where he was tried for his 
life, as having formerly been a partisan of Darius. He was how- 
ever acquitted, and being, as we have before observed, appointed 
one of the generals, his opinion on the way in which the affairs of 
the campaign should be conducted was held to be so TaluaUe, 
both on account of his own ability and also from the knowledge 
he had acquired of Persian tactics, that Callimachus, the polenian£* 
was persuaded by him to give up his design of keeping the army 
in Athens, and there awaiting a siege, and gave orders that it 
should march to meet the enemy at Marathon. 

The Athenians were reinforced by the Platoeans from Bceotia, 
who were their firm allies ; and Miltiades, \^u his day of command, 
led his forces, consisting, it is said, of about 28,000 troops, into 
action against the Persians and Sace, whose numbers are stated at 
about 100,000 men. The manoeuvring of Miltiades was marked 
by his usual skill ; the cavalry and archers of the enemy being 
far superior to his own, he ordered his troops to advance al a 
running pace, and so immediately brought the ranks into dose 
combat. The Persians and Sacss were victorious in the centre* 
but on the wings, which Miltiades had strengthened as miich as 
possible, the Athenians prevailed, and these closing on the Per- 
sians as they were pursuing the broken lines of the centre, a des* 
pente con&ct eaaued, in which the PermiA nex^ \^\Bnald«f 
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feated and driven to tbeir shipB (Mven of which were captured by 
the Greeki), with a lou of 6,400 men; whilst on the Grecian 
side only 192 were alnin, but amongst them^several officers of 
distinction, together with the polemarch CallimachDs, Hi* battle 
took place b. c. 490, and iramedistely after it the Persians sailed 
towards Athens, in the hope that tbej might be able to surprise 
the town in the absence of those citizens who had fought at 
Marathon. HoweTer, Miltiades anticipated their design, and by 
farced marches arrived there before the enemy was in sight. 

The Athenians had applied to Lacednmon for aid, when tbej 
foind that the Persians were advancing upon them, and 2,000 
Spartans were despatched after the full moon, as there was some 
siperstitions feeling which presented their setting out before that 
period. They arrived too late for the battle, but went to Mara- 
thon and viewed the field and the bodies of those who had fallen, 
and returned home, after giving the Athenians all honour and 
praise for having thoa checked their powerfol enemies. 

MUtiades was now held in snch renown among the people, that 
they granted him a fleet of seventy sail, for the purpose, as he 
eaid, of gaining for them great riches, without even questioning 
him as to its destination. Hub he led to Paros, ander pre- 
tence of punishing the Parians for serving in the Persian fleet, bnt 
in reality to avenge a' personal inanlt. He was, however, wounded, 
and obliged to withdraw his force ; and, on his return home, was 
arraigned by Xanthippna and put on trial for his life. He was 
brought to the court on a litter, on account of his wound, and 
although from pity for bis sufferings, and a consideration of bis 
former services, he was aoqaitted of the capital charge, he was 
leverthelesB condemned to pay a fine of fifty talents, a sum equal 
o about £12,000 of our money. This was paid by bis son Ci> 
non on bis death, which happened directly afterwards, in con- 
cqnence of the mortification of his wound. 

Some writers have accused the AtbeniaDS of ingratitude to 
Bilttades, but, upon the whole, it was necessary that they should 
ii a summary manner mark their disapprobation of his conduct in 
be affiir of Paros. For it is certainly euhversive of all the prin- 
cples of government that a citizen should be allowed (whatever 
lis services may have been against foreign enemies) to embroil 
bs country on acconnt of private quarrels, or to allege pretence* 
fir the employment of her resources, which be has no intention of 
carying out Viewed in this light, the conduct of Miltiades was 
m>st reprehensible, and bis punishment cannot be regarded as 
to heavy, when we consider that, meotAiai^ ^n *ap»\t.-« ■^ ^'"^fj^ 
cetainJy rendered bimsclf taWo \o Aea.'Cb', »»&.-eofc SsQ».vni.'¥»w»- 
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although it was large enough to ▼indicate the dignity of the kw, 
and show that the citizens would not lightly forego their ri^ils 
and liberties, yet cannot be looked upon as ruinous, since CimoD 
was possessed of so much wealth, that the payment of such a mn 
did not materially affect either his family or himself. 

Upon hearing of the defeat of his forces at Marathon. Sarins 
became greatly enraged, and prepared for more vigorous meaiores 
against that nation which was now likely to afford him ao nndi 
trouble ; but he was interrupted in his intentions by a reToJt ia 
E^gypt, and quarrels concerning the succession between hia ellest 
son Artabasanes, and Xerxes, who was bom after he lad 
ascended the throne. In the midst of these disputes he died, aid 
Xerxes, his son by Atossa, the daughter of C3mis, having suocMdid 
to the empire, resolved to carry out his fathei^s views of subjagatinf 
Greece. Accordingly, after four years spent in making ready, he 
set forth with an immense army, composed of troops from aU the 
nations of Asia, which were then under his sway, and forming a 
bridge of ships across the Hellespont, prepared to pour havoc and 
devastation on the country of the enemy. However, the bridge 
was destroyed by a tempest, and Xerxes, after having commanded 
that all the workmen should be killed, and the sea itself sconrged 
for its disobedience, constructed a second bridge, over which, as 
we are informed, it took his army seven days and seven nights to 
pass. In order to avoid the dangerous passage round Athos, a 
canal had been dug, so as to connect the mountain with the main 
land, and after sailing by this, the fleet coasted along until it 
reached the Thermaic Gulf, where it was joined by the land force, 
which has been estimated at 1,700,000 foot soldiers and 80,000 
horse. Here the armament rested, awaiting the return of tht 
heralds, whom Xerxes, according to the Eastern practice, hai 
sent to demand earth and water from the Greek cities, in tokei 
of their submission to his rule. 

The Thessalianss the Thebans. and all the Bceotians, except tb 
Flataeans and the Thespians, complied with the demand ; but o 
heralds were sent either to Athens or Sparta, on account of tb 
murder of those who had been formerly employed by Darius, li 
the latter city, proclamation was made that the gods required, fc 
the safety of the country, that two citirens should offer theroselva 
as a sacrifice for the crime that had been committed in offerif^ 
violence to the sacred persons of heralds, and a fine exampe 
of patriotism was shown by two noblemen, named Sperthias ad 
Boulie, who delivered themselves up to the Persiansi expecting so 
be slain by them. Xerxes, however, after having in vain enda^ 
voured to seduce them firom allegiauoe to their oowatrf h^ %e 
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O0er of great hononr* and rewards, seat them back in safety, de 
daring that although the Greeks had mnrdered bis heraldi, and 
thua acted in a manner contrary to religion and the law of nations, 
he, for his part, would never be guilty of perpetrating a limilar 
act of wickedness. 

Such of tbe Grecian slates as had refased anbmission now sent 
ID great alarm to consult the Delphic oracle, which returned them 
an answer to the eflect that their safety lay in a wooden wall, 
which some took to refer to the Acropolis, which in olden times 
had been sarronnded by a palisade of timber ; bnt a yoang man at 
Athens, named Themistodes, son of Neodes, who had formerly 
persuaded the people to build ships for the war with ^gina, in- 
terpreted the response of the orade as meaning that the great 
hope of Athena lay in her navy ; he accordingly prevailed upon 
his countrymen to add more vessels to those which they already 
possessed ; and by the adoption of his advice, Greece was ulti- 
mately preserved. 

A meeting of depnties from all tHe states which had resisted 
the Persians was now hdd, all quarrels, even that between 
Athens and £gina indaded, were terminated, and embassies 
sent to Argoa and Syrscnae, inviting their concurrence in mea- 
sures to be taken aninat the enemy. The former refused all co- 
operation, either from fear or jealonsy ; but Gelon, who was 
tyrant of Syracuse, offered 200 ships and a very large force of 
troops, provided he should be allowed to have the cbid^ command 
either by sea or land; this was, however, refused him, and, in- 
dignant at what he oonatdered an insult, he immediately withdrew 
bis promise of aid. 

lie Thessalians were in favour of the invaders, and it was 
necessary to post some troops at the southern part of tiieir country, 
in order to prevent the enemy from advancing further before suffi- 
cient force could be collected to oppose him. Accordingly about 
fi,000 men were despatched under Leonidaa, the brother of the 
Spartan Cleomenea, to guard the narrow pass of Thermopyhe, 
which was the only passage through which the Persian troops could 
oonveniently march. Several attempts were made to force the 
passage, in which tbe Persians were repulsed, until Xerzea 
was informed of a way across the mountains, by which he sent 
ronnd some troops, so as to hem in the Greeks on the rear, 
while he should with his main army attack them in the van. 
Leoaidas now saw that it was impossible for him to escape, 
but dreading the consequences which mast enaue to his coun- 
try, if any one state shonld flinch, he heroically dsta.t^^'&vA. *■» 
show an example of patriotum w\i«iki AioAi. «isift* ^^.^iissK*'^ 
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emulate his yaloar, and strain every nenre to rid heradf of kr 
foreign foe. Accordingly he kept his 300 Spartan soldiers, and 
ofTer^ to dismiss all the other troops ; but as the 700 Thetpiaiu 
who were with him declared themselves ready to share his fate. 
he retained them, at the same time detaining 400 Thebans agaiBSt 
their will, as hostages for the good faith of their conntrymen. 
With this small force, and a handful of Helots, the Greeks 
advanced to meet the enemy, and knowing that they wen 
doomed to destruction, resolved to sell their lives as dearly as 
possible. A most desperate encounter took place, the Spertsiis 
and Thespians fighting with their teeth and hands even after 
their weapons had been broken in the conflict. In this way they 
struggled until every man of them was slain, while the Thebans, 
after their companions had thus nobly perished in defence of their 
homes and altars, ignominiously submitted to their slaughterers 
[b. c. 480]. 

During this time the Greek fleet was at Artemisium in Euboea, 
and three battles were fou^t there, which terminated rather in 
favour of the Greeks ; but upon hearing of the result of the action 
at Thermopylse, they withdrew their ships, and the Persians took 
possession of the island; Themistodes before leaving having 
erected various stone pillars in the island, with inscriptions upon 
them, reproving the lonians for assisting the invaders, and hofnng 
by these means either to detach them from the Persians, or at 
any rate to render them objects of their suspicion. The enemy 
now proceeded through Phocis, which they laid waste with fiie 
and sword, and arrived in Bceotia, which was friendly to them. 
Here they sent a detachment against Delphi, in order to seise the 
treasures contained in the temple ; and when in alarm the Del- 
phiaus consulted the oracle as to what course they should pnrsne, 
the god replied that he would protect his own. They therefore 
sent their wives and children to Achaia, and retreating to the 
Gorycian cave, there awaited the approach of the Persians. 
When they arrived, a violent tempest arose, the rocks are said to 
have rolled down upon them, the earth to have trembled, and a 
variety of prodigies to have occurred ; while amid the convulsions 
of nature the Delphians sallied forth, put hundreds to the sword, 
and pursued the survivors into BoBotia. The terror of the Per- 
sians no doubt arose from the reputed sanctity of the place, and 
the particular favour of the gods under which its inhabitants 
were supposed to live : while the tempest was of course natural, 
and the rocks were rolled down by the Delphians themselves, 
who had taken possesion of the heights before the enemy 
appeared. 
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The LacedflBmomant now tarned all their attention to their own 
individaal safety, and instead of protecting their allies, busied 
themselves in fortifying the isthmus, and thus securing themselves 
from an attack; and if the Athenians had acted in a similar 
manner, Greece would easily have become the prey of her invaders, 
as her forces would have been divided, and no single state was 
sufficiently strong individually to cope with the aggpressors. 
When therefore the Athenians found themselves deserted, and 
knew that they were not able single-handed to defend their city, 
they resolved to abandotf it, and collecting their fleet at Salamis, 
they conveyed thither, as also to ^gina and Troezene, their wives, 
children, and servants, leaving behind only those who asserted 
that the wooden wall mentioned by the oracle, meant the Acro- 
polis, and a few of the poorest citizens. The Persians then 
pushed on through Platsea and Thespiae, which they burned, and 
reached Athens, where a gallant resistance was made by the 
handful of wretched inhabitants who were in possession of the 
citadel. At leng^, after an obstinate defence, they were forced 
to surrender, the Acropolis itself was burnt and the whole of its 
garrison put to death. 

When the news of this massacre reached the Greeks at Salamis, 
they were so dispirited, that they determined at a council of 
war to separate, and it was agreed that each nation should retire 
to its own territories, and tibere await the arrival of the Per- 
sians. Had this council prevailed, Greece would have lost her 
freedom and independence, but happily an Athenian officer named 
Mnesiphilus succeeded, vrith the help of Themistocles, in inducing 
the allies to hold a second councU of war. At this meeting 
Eurybiades, who commanded in chief, pointed out the advantage 
of meeting the enemy where they then were, as the narrow strait 
of Salamis was fi&vonrable to dieir tactics, inasmuch as their 
ships were inferior both in speed and number to those of the 
Persians. The commanders of the allies still hesitating, the 
Athenians declared that they would abandon the cause, desert 
their city, and seek a settlement elsewhere. Even this threat 
failed to produce the desired effect, for the Peloponnesians, as the 
enemy approached, again evinced a desire to depart ; upon which 
Themistocles, partly in furtherance of his own views for the deli- 
verance of his oountry, and partly to secure to himself the favour 
of the conquerors in the event of their being successful, sent 
private information to the Persian commanders of the intention of 
the allies, and advised them to foil their plan, by placing a force 
at each end of the strait between Salamis and tJbA.TEL^t0^VfiE^- ^«^ 
this time there was at £giiia an M\i«i»asi^\>AiA^ ^osisefift^ Ki^^^«^ks» 
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whose virtues and integrity were so great, that he was usually 
designated as Aristides " the just." He had had political dif- 
ferences with Themistoclei, who. exercisiog the power which he 
possessed with the people, had procured the banishment of hii 
opponent by the process of ostracism, i.e. writing the name of 
the accused on a piece of earthenware called dttrdkds^ in yirtiie 
of which, the person suspected waa, in the event of a majoritj 
appearing against him, obliged to retire into exile. Aristidcii 
then suffering under this sentence, and being now at iEgina when 
he heard that the Persians were hastening to occupy each end of 
the gulf, immediately hastened to Salamis, and informed Themii- 
tocles of what waa taking place. Many of the commanders dii- 
believed his story, till a aliip of Tenos (an island in the .£gKaii) 
deserted from the enemy, and confirmed the truth of the states 
ment ; aa flight waa now impossible, the Greeks prepared them- 
selves for the coming struggle. 

A new system of tactics was introduced by Themistocles, and 
whereas it had hitherto been customary to board the enemy's ves- 
sels, and thus to decide the contest by the soldiers on deck, he 
now armed each trireme with a strong iron beak, which was to 
dash against the Persian ships, and thus stave them in, or else 
disable them by carrying away their oars. At the break of day 
each fleet got under way, the Persians numbering over 1,000 
triremes, while the Greeks had only 378 ; and Xerxes himself, 
inflated with the prospect of an easy victory, sat at the head of 
his land force on an eminence on the Attic shore, to watch the 
issue of the engagement. The action commenced as follows : — 
An iBginctan vessel was chased by the Persians ; the Greeks 
advanced to support it, but when they came in front of the enemy, 
the vast number of ships struck them with a temporary panic, 
and they hesitated to advance. Then it was that Ameinias, the 
brother of iBschylus the poet (who also fought in this battle), 
being in command of a trireme, dashed forward and attacked a 
Phoenician ship. The battle now became general, and the Greeks, 
being cautious and orderly, succeeded in routing the Persians, 
who trusted in their number, and thus led their ships into action 
in a careless and confused manner, and the former gained a com* 
plete victory. There was afterwards a dispute between the 
^ginetans and the Athenians, as to whom the merit of having 
commenced the action belonged, but the allied forces decided that 
the former were entitled to the first meed of praise, and the latter 
to the second. 

The battle was fought in the year b.o. 480, and Xerxes was so 
annoyed at its issue, that he was anxious to Tttoxtk to K»\!a« Ha 
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therefoie williogly listened to the propoiaU of Mttrdoiiius, who 
uiggested that be could eaaiW go home, and leave the conqueit uf 
Greece to hii generals. He accordingly adopted the advice of 
his comraander- in-chief, who thought that he could Bocceed in 
sabduing the enemy, and at the came time wu afraid that he 
should be held accountable for the non-sticcesa of the expedition i - 
aod so tbe Fenian king, leaving with him 300,000 picked troops, 
took leave of him in Theasaly, where he propoaed to pMS the 
winter with bis army. At the same time be detached 60,000 of 
his force under Artabaxns, a noble Fenian, to cover the retreat of 
his king aa far as the Hellespont. Artabacas on his return from 
this duty undertook to reduce PallCnfe, a peninsula on the coast of 
Macedonia, which had revolted from Xerxes after tbe battle of 
SalamiB ; and in attempting to pass his men over when the tide 
was low and the sands bare, the water on a sudden coming in at 
& rapid pace, a great nomher of his troops were drowned, and he 
led back the remnant to join the main body in Tbessaly. Those 
Teasels of the Persian fleet which had escaped from Salamis were 
ponued as far aa Andros, and Themittocles was anxioos still to 
follow them up; but, at the suggestion of Eurybiades, this propo- 
flitioD was negatived on the ground that the enemy, if too turd 
pressed, might become desperate, and thus even at last prove 
victorious. On the r^ection of his council, Themistocles. still 
anxious to secure tbe favour of tbe Penians in the event of the 
feilure of his plans, sent to inform Xerxes that it was owing to 
his advice that his ships had not been panned further ; and in the 
meantime be led the Grecian fleet round to the difierent islands 
which bad favoured tbe invader, and levied from them large con- 
tributions, as a penalty for their treachery to their country, while 
in some instances he received bribes, in order to avert the anger 
of the confederate forces. 

Meanwhile tbe Penian fleet of 300 sail remained at Samoa to 
prevent the revolt of Ionia, while the Greeks went to .£gina. 
where tbej were met by ambassadon, soliciting them to liberate 
Ionia from the Fenian yoke. They advanced as far as Delos bat 
were afraid to venture nearer to Asia, while the Fenians on their 
part did not dare to approach nearer to Greece than Samos, and 
the two fleets having thus taken their stations, aflairs remained 
in this posture daring the winter. As soon as spring returned, 
Mardonius commenced operations by sending Alexander, king 
of Macedonia, to the Athenians, to endeavour to seduce them 
from their allegiance to the common cause, being well aware that 
if he coold gain them over, the Persians wauU. VntKraroft. Tsnaa^n. 
of the aea, and thua easily accom?\i»^ rSiftw 4e»«M.'<>^!=n^ *3™*^ 
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The LacedsmoDians bIbo sent an embaMy to Athena, beseeching 
her not to desert them, more especially as she had been the chief 
cause of the war. The resalt was, that the Athenians refused to 
comply with the request of Alexander, declared that they woold 
pursue the war. and asked the Lacedsmonians to be ready to 
adnmce into Boeotia, and thus prevent a second attack upon their 
city. Mardouius now marched straight upon Athens, and as the 
Bpartans had neglected to send troops into Bceotia, the Athenians 
again left their city (which the Persians occupied) and went once 
more over to Salamis, where Mardoniussentto repeat to them the 
offers he had already made through Alexander. These, however, 
were again rejected, and the only citizen, one Lycidas, who Ten> 
tnred to recommend their acceptance, was cruelly stoned to death, 
together with his wife and children. 

An embassy was now sent to Sparta complaining of the way 
in which the Athenians had been treated, and threatening that 
they would accept the offers of Mardonius, unless the Lacedsmo* 
nians would assist them according to their promise. The answer 
to the ambassadors was put off from day to day, till on the tenth 
day it was remarked to the Ephori, that the fortificationa whidi 
they were erecting in the city would be of very little use, if the 
Athenians should join with the Persians ; thus a sense of their 
own danger effected that which honour had failed to do, and 
they immediately despatched 5,000 men under Pansanias, and 
informed the Athenian envoys of the fact when they came to 
offer their last remonstrance on the following day. Mardonius, 
learning from the Argians that troops were advancing from 
Sparta, set fire to Athens, and retired to Boeotia, in order to 
secure Thebes to his interest; while the Athenians and their 
allies crossed from Salamis, and encamped at the foot of Moont 
Cithsron, their whole available force being about 110,000 men. 
while the army of Mardonius numbered about 50,000 Greeks, 
and 300,000 Asiatics. An action took place between a portion 
of the two armies, in which the Athenians and Megarians snf- 
fered considerable loss, but Musistius, the general of the Persian 
cavalry, was slain. After this the armies, experiencing modi 
distress from the want of water, moved their position into the 
territory of Platsea. Here the soothsayers predicted success to 
whichever party should receive the attack, acting in all probability 
under the orders of the commanders, each of whom being sta- 
tioned on vantage ground was unwilling to quit his poiution. 
Ten days therefore were spent in skirmishing, but on the eleventh, 
Mardonius growing impatient, it was decided at a council of war 
that an attack should be made on the following day ; Alexander 
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in the mean time riding over to the hostile camp, and giving infor- 
mation of the determioatioD at which the Peniana had jiut arrived. 
A change in the order of battle was now propoKd, *iz. : to place 
the Athenian* oppoiite the Peraiana, and the Spartana opposite 
to the B(EOtiaa> and other Greek aaxiliaries in the boitile annv. 
Bat Mardonius showing by bia movementa that he vas aware of 
the design, it was abandoned, and the Athenians on acooant of 
the continued scarcity of water moved nearer to Plat«a, where 
thej once more changed their position, the LacedKmoniana and 
Tegeana occupying the one wing, while the Atheniani and 
Platsans bronght up the other, ao that the whole force began to 
make for the city itself. Mardonius seeing the Greek army thus 
in motion, tbonght that it was retreating under the influence of 
fear, and ordered bis troops to pursae it. The battle now became 
general, and terminated in a complete overthrow of the Persianf, 
who fled for safety to their entreitchments, whilst the B<EOtiaiu 
hastened back to Thebes. Mardonius himself was killed in the 
action, and the fugitives who escaped to the camp were afterwards 
seized there by the conqueron, and put to the sword, so that 
of the 300,000 aoldiers who were left with Mardonius, not above 
3.000 are aaid to have inrvived the slaughter. 

On the very tame day in the laroe year, ■. c. 479, another 
battle was foagbt at Mycalfe, near Miletus in Asia, the circum- 
stances and result of which'were as follow* : — The Samians had 
Bent secretly to the Greek fleet at Delo*. inviting it to pass over 
to Ionia, assuring the commanders of the disposition of that 
province to revolt, and of their great naval inperiority to the 
Persians. They accepted the invitation, and upon their arrival 
at Myca]^, they found that the Persians, feeling themselves too 
weak for a >ea fight, bad dismissed their E^hcenician vessels, drawn 
ap their own trireme* on the shore, and there formed an encamp* 
meat by constructing a rampart round them. Leotychides. a 
Spartan of the blood royal, commanded, and he sailed along the 
shore, making proclamation to the Ionian* that the Greeks were 
fighting for their liberty. The Persians inspecting the Samians 
and Milesians, disarmed the former, and sent the latter to goard 
the passe* under pretence of their knowledge of the oonntry, but 
in reality to prevent their inducing other* to revolt, even if they 
were themselves that way inclined. The Athenians, Troezenians, 
Sicyoniam, and Corinthians, advanced along the beach, attacked 
the enemy and forced the enclosure ; upon which all the army 
fled except the Persians, but the Idced^monians coming up, they 
also were soon routed, and the Greeks ohtu.'cvcA.^issss^^^'^^^ 
tory. The Milesians and 8amiw>« non o^wA-j \q™«*'*^^*'*** 
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and assiited in the pursuit and slaughter of the fugitives; after 
which, the fleet returned to Samos, and a consoltatioa was hdd 
as to the course which should be adopted with regard to the 
lonians. Hie Peloponnesians wished to remove them from thdr 
own territories, but the Athenians opposed thia» ■• they were 
averse to others meddling with their colonies, and they ain 
thought that the depopulation of Ionia was a dangerona meaane. 
The I^Acedsmonians accordingly gave way, and the loniaai^ 
together with Samos, Chios, and other islands which had aided 
the Greeks, were admitted as members of the confederacy. He 
Peloponnesians now returned home, after having first gone to Ae 
Hellespont to destroy the bridge of boats, which however tiief 
found already broken up, while the Athenians remained behind to 
besiege Sestos, where Uie Persian fugitives had ag^n oolleetad 
their forces. They soon succeeded in reducing them by Imnine^ 
and slew them all, except some few who escaped muder cover of 
the night; thus having freed the Chersonese from ita invadeiSi 
they returned home and disbanded their forces. Immediatrij 
after the battle of Plataea, the Athenians began once more to 
rebuild the walls of their city ; but the Peloponnesians, jealous of 
the growing power of Athens, sent to advise them to abstaia 
from continuing the works, in order, as they said, that the Per- 
sians, in the event of another invasion, might have no stronghold 
for their troops, as they recently had at Thebes. 

The Athenians, well knowing that the Lacedsmoniana gave 
this advice merely for the sake of maintaining their own anp^ 
riority, and yet afraid of the power of Sparta, did not venture 
to oppose her wishes openly. Therefore, according to the oounad 
of Themistocles, they dismissed the Spartan envojrs, and appointed 
him, with certain colleagues, to go to Sparta upon the matter, 
while the people should, during their absense, work as vigoroustf 
as possible at the walls. Themistocles, therefore, was despatched 
to Sparta, where he kept putting off his interview with the autho- 
rities on the plea that he was waiting for his colleagues, who had 
of course been purposely detained. By a variety of manoeuvree 
of a similar kind, Themistocles managed to delude the Laced0- 
monians till the walls were of a sufficient height, and then declared 
that the Athenians knew perfectly well what was best for their own 
interests as those also of the rest of Greece ; that they had aban- 
doned their city when it became necessary so to do» and that 
throughout the war they had taken such active and eflfectnal 
means towards repelling the invader, that now he was driven out 
other states surely ought not in justice to interfere with them in 
the management of their own concerns. The LajBcdsGmouiaBa^ 
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though far trom pleased, coald* not gainsay this reasoning, and 
the matter thus terminated withont any open rupture. 

The next year Pausanias, at the head of tiie fleet, reduced 
Cyprus, and took Byzantium from the Persians, and heing inflated 
with his success, he now wished to hold the supreme power in 
Greece, under Xerxes as its sovereign. He therefore sent to the 
Persian Inonarch, asking his daughter in marriage, assumed the 
Median dress and mode of life, employed an Egyptian body- 
guard, and treated the allies with so much severity, that they 
requested the Athenians to interfere, and Pbusanias was sent home 
on a charge of treason. 

These events took place b. o. 477, which may be thus regarded 
as the year of the commencement of the Athenian ascendancy, 
inasmuch as the allies refused to obey Dorcis, who had been sent 
from Sparta to succeed Pausanias in die command ; and the Lace- 
demonians being afraid that their future officers might also be 
seduced from their allegiance, and being also tired of the war, 
withdrew their squadron, and quietly allowed the Athenians to 
assume the lead. 

Pausanias was at first acquitted, but he soon resumed his prac- 
tices, and fresh evidence was brought against him, which was 
rendered conclusive by the production of a letter which he had 
himself written to Persia. This had been entrusted to a slave, 
who, finding that not one of the messengers who had been em<> 
ployed by Pausanias ever returned, opened the letter, and there 
found directions for his own destruction. He accordingly at once 
carried the letter to the Ephori, who ordered the arrest of Pau- 
sanias, who, however, being forewarned, fled to the temple of 
Minerva for safety. The Ephori, not daring to drag him out, had 
the roof taken ofi; and Pausanias perished from cold and hunger. 
At the same time the Lacedaemonians sent envoys to Athens, declar- 
ing that Themistocles was involved in the guilt of Pausanias. He 
had been banished by ostracism, and was now at Argos, from 
which, however, he fled when he heard of the approach of the 
ambassadors who had been sent to seize him. He went first to 
Corcyra, but his accusers still following him, he was obliged to 
flee to Admetus, king of the Molossians, who had hitherto been a 
personal enemy to him, but who, now in his necessities, received 
and would have protected him ; but the Athenians and Lacede- 
monians demanding his extradition, Admetus sent him to Pydna, 
in Macedon, whence he embarked for Ionia, but was driven by 
stress of weather into Naxos, where an Athenian force was 
besieging the city. Here he compelled tb^ xnaaXiet ^1 ^s^ fe>&c««»Ks^ 
vessel to take him to Ephesus* "Wteii A]iaet^,>aft'«x52^fc -^X^^^^ "^^ 
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Artazerxes, the son and successor of Xenes, etramerating the 
various good turns which he had done the Persians daring the 
war, and intimated his intention of repairing to Saaa at the end 
of the year. The Persian monarch hade him do bo» and npan 
his arrival there he was received with marks of the highest di^ 
tinction, and lived in great luxury until his death, which, accord* 
ing to some authors, took place from natural causes, or, accor di Bg 
to others, from poison, which he is said to have taken in oome- 
quence of foreseeing his inability to accomplish the subjugation of 
Greece according to the promises he had made to Artazerxes. 

Had the integrity of Themistocles been equal to his talents* lui 
name would have acquired much additional lustre. liis qnickiicn 
of action and acnteness of perception were alike admirable ; hii 
knowledge of military tactics immense, and his eloquence of t 
high order ; neither is there any doubt but that he rendered UKMt 
important services to his country. Still, however, we cannot 
regard his character with unmixed approbation, inasmuch at be 
evinced so much double dealing in his conduct, having an eye in 
all circumstances to his own interests, which he would have 
served by tampering with the enemy, even at the expense of the 
liberties of his country. After his death, his hones were re* 
conveyed to Athens, according to his own request, and there 
buried secretly, as the laws forbade the interment of any citiaeo 
who had been guilty of treason. 

Athens was now regarded by all the allies as the leading stale 
of the confederation, and Aristides was appointed to assess die 
amount of contributions which each of its members should pay. 
The whole of the annual tribute amounted to 460 talents (about 
£101,200) and it was paid over to certain officers, called /M£nie- 
ittmiai, or " Grecian treasurers." The treasury was established 
at Delos, where the delegates from the several nations composing 
the confederation met from time to time, and settled all matten 
connected with the league. 

The war against the Persians was still carried on by Cimon, 
the son of Miltiades ; but the allies by degrees getting weary of 
a struggle which had been protracted so long, sent money in lien 
of the ships which they had hitherto furnished, and thus left to 
Athens the task of providing and manning the fleet, and conduct- 
ing the main business of the war. The power which had been 
thus delegated to her made her haughty and exacting, and no 
sooner did any of the allies fail in one single particular of their 
duty, than she immediately made war upon them, and exacted a 
heavier tribute. Thus she subdued Naxos in the twelfth year of 
her command, sad in B.C. 463, she reduced \haT\»»an» after a 
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fitraggle of three years, and compelled them to destroy their 
walls and give up all their vessels, while in the mean time her 
success against the Persians was confirmed by two victories gained* 
one by sea and the other by land, by Cimon, at the river Eury- 
medon, in Pamphylia. The Thasians now called in the aid of the 
Lacedaemonians, which they were preparing to give them, when 
they were prevented by an earthquake, which overthrew a great 
part of their city, and destroyed upwards of 20,000 souls. The 
Helots took this opportunity to revolt, and were joined by the 
Perioeci, who were indignant at not being admitted to the offices 
of state. They endeavoured to seize the city, but being foiled by 
Archidamns the king, forcibly occupied the stronghold of Ithom^, 
and were there besieged by the Lacedaemonians, who, upon the 
breaking out of the revolt, had applied to Athens for assistance. 
A body of men was accordingly sent, but the Lacedaemonians still 
jefdous of Athens, and fancying that her troops might during the 
siege be induced to change sides, for the purpose of extending 
the Athenian influence, sent the force home again, with the pre- 
tence that the siege was to be turned into a blockade, and that 
they therefore should not any longer require aid from others, 
while at the same time they inconsistently retained the rest of the 
allies. The Athenians were very much offended at this line of 
conduct, and when the besieged surrendered, which they did in 
the tenth year of the war, they received them, and placed them 
in Naupactus, on the Corinthian gulf. 

The Athenian influence now began to extend itself rapidly. 
The Megarians, on account of a quarrel with Corinth, deserted 
the Lacedaemonian confiederacy, and gave up to Athens not only 
their city, but the ports of Nisaea and Pegae, on the Saronic and 
Corinthian gulfs. The former of these the Athenians united with 
Meg&ra, by means of long walls, which proved a most valuable 
defence, inasmuch as no land blockade could be feared, now that 
troops might at any time be landed by the ships of the Athenians, 
and enter the city by means of the walls leading from the port. 
Soon after this the Athenians engaged in a war against the Pelo- 
ponnesians, in which they were generally successful both by sea 
and land, and then began to build their own long walls to the 
ports of Peiraeus and Phalerum, which had already been carefully 
fortified by the advice of Themistocles. 

The Phocians now invaded Doris, the original seat of the 
Lacedaemonians, who sent an army to protect it. On the return 
of the troops they were opposed by the Athenians, who held 
Megara and Pegae, and thus commaiid«d\)E!L^'^*^sB»«^^\^^^^^^:^j'^^ 
BO that the Lacedflemomans wew com^^^ ^si t^^\x^ \s^»^^**ss«a 
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until they could find some opportunity of getting tafely back to 
Sparta. The Athenians now marched to Tanagra in fioeotia, 
where they were defeated, and the Lacedemonians retired, leaving 
the whole province subject to Thebes, which they hoped waa 
powerful enoQgh to act as a check to Athens. Only sixty-two 
days afterwards, however, the Athenians, under Myronides, de» 
feated the Bceotians at (Enophyta, b. c. 456, and the democratic 
party which was opposed to the Lacedsmonians being in the 
ascendant in almost every city in Bceotia, they aU, with the 
exception of Iliebes, entered into alliance with Athens. Fhocii 
and the Opuntian Locrians also followed the example of the 
Boeotians, ^gina agreed to demolish her walls, give up her fleet 
and pay tribute: so that the war, after continuing about four 
years longer, was concluded in favour of Athens, b. c. 450. 

The empire of Athens at this period extended, on varioua ood- 
ditions with regard to the payment of tribute, the contribotion of 
ships and troops, and the establishment of certain forma of 
government, over Euboea, almost all the islands of the iEgwan 
6ea, and the Greek towns of Thrace, Macedonia, and Asia; 
whilst on the continent of Greece she ruled over Megaris, Boeotia* 
Fhocis, and the Opuntian Locris. In the Peloponnesus, Trazene« 
Achaia, and Argos, owned her sway: from PegsB and NaQpactoi 
she commanded the Corinthian gulf, and was therefore now in • 
position to assert her own interests, and to oppose any nation 
which should venture to question her supremacy. 

After the fall of Themistocles, the most popular individual was 
Cimon, who had ingratiated himself with the people both on 
account of his liberality and the magnificence he displayed in the 
adornment of the city. In politics he was an aristocrat, and 
desirous of being on friendly terms with Lacedsemon, but when 
the Athenians renounced all alliance with her, the oppoaition 
party succeeded in procuring the ostracism of Cimon. The 
democrats were headed nominally by Ephialtes, but in reality 
by Pericles, the son of Xanthippus, whose diief ability lay 
in his eloquence and power of debating, and the perspicoi^ 
with which he treated all political matters. He . had, it is 
true, some little military renown, but the qualities above enume- 
rated chiefly distinguished him, and gave him hereafter ao 
prominent a position among his fellow-countrymen. The new 
rulers, however, were not acceptable to the people, who already 
began to miss the bounty of Cimon, and in order to padfy 
them, it was proposed to make them certain allowancea oat 
of the public revenues; but this the Areopagus, being ariato- 
emtio in its coiiatitation« and therefore favourable to Cimona 
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Opposed. Whereapon Ephialtes and Pericles proposed and 
carried a bill, curtailing the power of the Areopagus, and ad- 
mitting the assembly of the people to vote in those cases which 
had been formerly confined to its cognizance alone, and also 
giving the power to the people of granting money from the trea- 
sury without its control. Pay also was now allowed for the first 
time (or some authors say increased) to those who attended at 
the assembly, or in the courts, and Uie religious festivals made 
more numerous ; thus the people, being secure both of the means 
of subsistence and the provision of amusement at the public 
expense, betame idle and luxurious. Moreover, Athens, since 
the Persian war, had become the seat of art and philosophy, many 
distinguished professors of which flourished at this period, and 
inspired the people with exquisite taste, and a love for the pur- 
suits of oratory and science, rather than with those habits of 
mind which would lead them to turn their attention to matters 
more immediately connected with their political aggrandizement. 
Themistocles, Cimon, and, still more, Pericles, had all of them 
fostered this love of degance and luxury among the people by 
the adornment of the city with superb public edifices, and by their 
encouragement to the most magnificent productions of art in 
painting and sculpture, and the increased dignity and splendour 
of the religious festivals and theatrical representations. Under 
these circumstances Athens would have been totallv unable to 
support her population had it not been for the resources which she 
derived from her allies, and hence arose the exactions with which 
from time to time she oppressed the states subject to her. For 
when the pressure of the public expenses became too heavy for 
the public purse, and the people, now so much accustomed to ease 
and luxury, became clamorous in their demands, some demagogue 
was ever sure to be at hand eager for his own ends to gratify the 
wishes of the people, by proposing a contribution from the dlies, 
while, at the same time, an opportunity was afforded him of 
adding to his own private fortune by accepting bribes from the 
allies so as to insure his forbearance. These considerations fully 
explain the reason why the Athenians often executed such sum- 
mary punishment upon their allies in case of revolt ; for the popu- 
lace, looking upon them as they did for the means of their pleasures 
and luxuries, being moreover proud of the position wluch they 
held as citizens of the dominant state, and having their passions 
excited by the oratory of unscrupulous and covetous demagogues, 
were ever ready to execute signal vengeance u\^a a&.^ ^^oa^ ^ "^^ 
confederate cities which shoold TenXvm Xo ^vk^^^ ^ ^^nasts^^ 
urade upon it-— not only oil aooousEiX ^ ^i» VniMfewK^'o"^^'^ 
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plaved by itself, but from fear that others might be actuated hf 
its example and pursue a similar course. 

Soon after the rise of Pericles, the Athenian fleet was sucoeM- 
fully employed in aiding the JH^yptians against the PersianSp inm 
whom they had revolted under Inarus, a Libyan chieftmin. The 
Persians upon their defeat endeavoured to bribe the 
monians to aid them ; but Sparta, although not on friendly 
with Athens, refused all assistance to the common enemy d 
Greece. 

The Persians, however, after the war had lasted for nearly ni 
years, under Megabazus, succeeded in driving the Athenians out 
of Memphis, and besieging them in an island on the Nile, where 
they were captured, most of them slaughtered on the spot, and 
Inarus taken and crucified. Thus almost the whole of Egypt 
became once more subject to Persia, and the war ended B. c. 455, 
or three years before the truce for five years which was condodcd 
between Athens and Sparta. 

In the next year a reconciliation took place between the aristo- 
cratic and democratic parties, and, on the motion of Peridc^ 
Cimon was recalled, five years having elapsed since his octFaoism* 
BO that the state of Athens was one of undisturbed tranqnillitf. 

During this interval the port of Munychia was connected with 
the city by a long wall passing between the two which already 
existed, and a body of cavalry, consisting of 300 strong, was 
raised. At this period, also, as the population was increasing too 
rapidly in consequence of the peace and prosperity of the state, 
1,000 families were sent as a colony to the Thracian GhersQnesas» 
and in order to give employment to those who were restless st 
home, Cimon was sent out to Cyprus with 200 triremes ; here, 
however, he died, and this circumstance, together with want of 
provisions, induced the Greeks, after gaining a victory over the 
Persians by sea, to return home to Athens. 

A quarrel now took place on account of the government of the 
temple of Delphi being claimed by the Delpbians alone, whereu 
previously it had been shared alike by all the Phocian towns. The 
Lacedaemonians sent an army and put the Delpbians in possession 
of the temple ; but the Athenians, indignant at this, especially as 
Phocis was one of their allies, sent and drove them out. And 
this afi^ir led to most important results ; for aboat a year and a 
half after the death of Cimon, the exiles seized upon various towns 
in Boeotia, whither the Athenians sent an army to dislodge 
them. They first went to Cheronea, which they took, and redooed 
the garrison to slavery ; but were soon met by a large force of the 
aile^ BctotiaaB and others* together with this lioonaiBflik* naar 
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CoronKS, where they were entirely defeated, and the Atbeoians 
nearly to a man made priBoners, B.C. 447. 

As the fivs yean' trace with Sparta was now almost at an end, 
and the rapture aboTe mentioned led the AtheniaDs to expect a 
war with her, they now concloded a peace with the enemy upon 
the terms that their piiMnera sboald he restored to them, and that 
they on their parts woold give np all farther claims opon Bteotia. 
It was iDoat fortanate for Athens that this treaty bad been con- 
elnded, for no sooner had it been negotiated than news was 
brooght of the revolt of EabeeR. Thither Pericles immediately 
hastened with an army, but he had scarcely landed when a me>- 
•enger came informing him that the Megarians, taking advantage 
of his absence, had again united themselTes with Corinth, and 
slain the Athenian garrison. He at once returned, nubdued the 
Megarians, and was just about to resume the reduction of Eubcsa, 
when the Locedsmoniane, under king Fleistoanax, the son of 
Fausanias, invaded Attica. Pericles, however, bribed them to 
depart, and Pleiitoanax on hii return home was convicted of 
having received the bribe, and was forced to fly the country. 
Pericles then went once more to Eutxea, which he soon reduced 
to enbmtssion. 

The Athenians now weary of atich a continued struggle for 
empire, and the constant reverses to which it exposed them, con- 
cluded a truce with the Pdoponnesians for thirty years [B.C. 445], 
upon the condition of giving up Tnczene, PegE, and Nisea, to- 
gether with BtEOtia and Megaria, and resigning such power as 
they poaiaased among the cities of Achaia. 

We may here notice incidentally, with regard to the internal 
state of Athens at this period, that the democratic party was in 
the ascendant; for upon the death of Cimon. hia brother-in-law, 
Tbncydides, the son of Megalesias, having attempted to take the 
lead upon ariatrocratic principles, was banished by ostracism, and 
the people placed their whole trust and confidence in Pericles. 
In Uie sixth year of the thirty years' truce, the Milesians, being 
worsted in the battle they had had with the Samians, sent to 
Athens to complain. Both states were allies of the AthenianE* 
who accordingly demanded that the Samians should send deputies 
to answer the charges made against them. This they refused, 
fearing perhaps that their government being oligarchical, they 
would of course be pronounced to have been in the wrong. The 
Athenians therefore sent a fleet, established a democracy, and took 
fifty men and fifty boys, whom they placed in Lemnos as hostaf^ 
for the future good behaviour of the SannKOK. 

In the meantime, however, wnoB ol tki« o\\a;K^o»'^«i d<A»sM!A. 
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the promise of aid from some of the neighoounng itlanda, and 
from Pissuthnes, satrap of Sardis, and having thos collected a 
body of 700 men, they crossed over by night to Samoa, and over- 
threw the new government ; thence they went to Lemnoa, where 
they seized their hostages and the Athenian gaard« and then 
haying persuaded the Byzantines to join with them in the revolt, 
immediately prepared for an expedition against Miletoa. P^ridei 
was forthwith sent against them, and at first defeated them, bnt 
they in their tnm^ daring the absence of Pericles in queat of a 
Phoenician fleet which they expected to reinforce them, aallied 
forth from their city, in which they were now blockaded, seiied 
several Athenian vessels, and scoured the seas for fourteen days. 
In the ninth month, however, of the siege they surrendered^ and 
the besiegers destroyed both their walls and their navy, took 
hostages for their future good conduct, and compelled them to 
pay the expenses of the war by promissory instalmenta; while 
they admitted the Byzantines, who submitted before the arrival 
of Uie hostile fleet, to their former terms of alliance. 

The Samians had applied to Sparta for aid, but this waa refiued 
them, principally, it is said, from objections made by the Co- 
rinthians, who afterwards took credit with the Atheniana for this 
opposition, saying that by it they had asserted the right which 
every city had to punish its own allies for revolt ; althoogfa, of 
course, the true causes were, that Corinth was weak from the last 
war, and she also knew that, owing to her vicinity to Athena, abe 
would in all probability be the principal sufferer if she ahoiild 
attempt to aid and abet her allies in revolution against her. 

About three years after the events just recorded, occorrenoes 
took place which had a great share in giving rise to the well- 
known Peloponnesian war, and, as such, are worthy of dose atten- 
tion. Corcyra (now Corfu), on the coast of Epirus, was a colony 
of Corinth, and was therefore bound in the manner explained in 
a previous portion of this history to render certain acts of homage 
to her parent state. 

In process of time, however, growing more powerfol and 
prosperous than Corinth, she refused to accord to her the nsnal 
marks of honour, and treated her with avowed contempt, incor- 
ring thereby, as was most natural, her just indignation and hatred* 
Now, during the times of amity between the colony and the mother 
city, the former had founded a settlement at Epidamnns, on the 
coast of lllyria, sending it forth, as was the common practioe, 
nnder Phalius, a native of Corinth, and some Corinthians and 
other Dorians joining the band of emigrants. At first the colony 
protpered, but being continually weakened by attacka made on it 
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by the Illyrians, in which these latter were encouraged uy some 
Epidamnian oligarchs, who had been expelled from their own 
city, in its necessities it sent to ask aid from Corcyra, which the 
Corcyrseans, jealous perhaps of the prosperity which Epidamnus 
bad already enjoyed, peremptorily refused. The Epidamnians, 
therefore, at the advice of the oracle at Delphi, transferred their 
aUegiance to Corinth, and acknowledged her as their metropolis ; 
Yrhile she, glad of the opportunity of showing her anger at the 
indignities offered to her by Corcyra, eagerly accepted the pro- 
posers of the Epidamnians. It was therefore proclaimed through- 
out the city. " that any citizen who chose so to do, might go as a 
colonist to Epidamnus," while at the same time they sent thither 
an auxiliary force. Upon hearing of this, the Corcyrsans sent to 
Epidamnus, demanding the recall of the oligarchs, which being 
refused, they joined with the Illyrians in laying siege to the town. 

The Corinthians now summoned their allies : and the Corcv 
FBeans. in alarm, sent ambassadors to implore the aid of Sparta 
and Sicyon, who only acceded to the request so far, that they 
Bent envoys of their own, together with those who had come to 
them from Corcyra, to propose to the Corinthians that the dispute 
flhould be arbitrated by any Peloponnesian state which each side 
should select ; or else that they should abide by a decree of the 
Delphic oracle. This the Corinthians refused to do, and accord- 
ingly sent forth their fleet, which was entirely defeated. Epidam- 
nus surrendered, and the Corcyncans became masters of the sea. 

Hitherto Corcyra had formed no alliances, on the ground of 
ber never having needed them for her own protection, and from 
her anxiety to preserve herself from entanglement in the quarrels 
of other nations. Now, however, knowing that Corinth, being a 
powerful member of the Peloponnesian confederacy, would naturally 
seek aid from Sparta, she turned towards Athens as the only 
state which would be able to defend her in the event of so 
formidable a combination. 

The Corinthians also sent an embassy to Athens, urging her 
not to support their enemies, and after a debate of two days, at 
vhich the ambassadors of each side stated their cases at length, 
it was decided to contract with Corcyra an alliance which should 
be solely defensive. This decision having been arrived at, the 
hostile fleets put to sea, the Corcyraans having with them ten 
Athenian triremes, which were ordered not to engage unless any 
attempt were made on Corcyra itself. The action ended in the 
defeat of the Corcyrseans, who were driven on shore, and the 
Corinthians, in boariding the captured v«K«e\s« ^€« xcask-^ ^V'^^xx. 
own 6riendB, who had been tdLen on \k»x^ o1 ^^ Cat^'^x«»sv 
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ships when their own vessels were destroyed in the engagement. 
The action commenced again in the evening, when the Attic 
ships would also have joined in the battle, as the Corinthians in- 
tended to have landed, but these latter retired upon perceiving a 
squadron in the offing, which turned out to be a reinforcement of 
twenty Attic triremes. 

On the following day» the Corcyrsans offered battle, bat the 
Corinthians, seeing the disposition of the Athenian commanders, 
and knowing very well that if the thirty Attic ships went into 
action against them they would have no chance of snccesa, re- 
solved, in order to try them, upon sending a small boat withont a 
herald, but having only messengers on board, to accuse them of 
breaking the orders under which they had been sent, inasmnch 
as they were obstructing the movements of the Corinthians ; and 
when the Corcyneans wished to have the messengers killed, the 
Athenians would not consent, but merely told them that it was 
evident that their party intended to make a descent upon Corcyra; 
that they had been sent out distinctly to prevent this, which to 
the best of their ability they would do ; but that, at the aame 
time, if the Corinthians wished to sail anywhere else, it was per- 
fectly competent for them to do so. Whereupon the Corinthuuis, 
baulked in their design upon Corcyra, withdrew their fleet and 
sailed homewards, as also did the Athenians with their sqoadrcm. 

In the same year, b. c. 432, another most serious dispute took 
place in reference to Potidsa, a town situated on the isthmus con- 
necting the Peninsula of Pallene with Thrace and Macedonia. 
This city, although a colony of Corinth, and receiving from her 
three magistrates annually, had nevertheless been reduced by 
Athens to the state of a tributary ally. The Corinthians and Per- 
diccas, king of Macedonia, now urged the Potidasans to throw off 
allegiance to the Athenians, who, when they heard what was con- 
templated, sent to demand hostages from the Potidvans, requiring 
them to destroy their walls and dismiss their Corinthian magis- 
trates. They sent to beg a reversal of these orders, while at the 
same time they entered into secret negotiations with Sparta. 

The Athenians were inexorable, and when the Lacedaemonians 
promised to invade Attica in case of the Athenians endeavonring 
to carry out their demands by force of arms, the Potidieans threw 
off the mask, and, together with the Chalcidians and Botticans, 
tribes of Macedonia, at this time subject to Athens, broke out 
into open revolt. All these people, at the instigation of PtrdiocsSi 
then destroyed their towns, abandoned their lands, and betook 
themselves to Olynthns, which they fortified as a stronghold, 
iatendiDg to await the arriTal of Aiii^sB^»\h«0»VDAbaan iseneral. 
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y/rho was marching towards Potidsea, with an army of 16,000 
heavy-armed troops. The Athenians, hearing of these prepara- 
tions, sent a fleet of seventy ships, with 2,000 hoplites, to 
ravage Thrace ; they first attacked Perdiccas, who was forced to 
submit, and then hastened to Olynthus, which they found com- 
manded by Aristseus, who had been reinforced by 200 horse, sent 
by Perdiccas, who had again turned his arms against the Athe- 
nians the moment they quitted his territory. The Potidieans and 
their allies were routed, and Aristseus fled to Potidiea, where the 
Athenians followed and besieged him ; but he escaped out of the 
city, and, taking command of the Chalcidians, harassed the 
besiegers by attacking them on the open plain, at the same time 
sending messengers to the Peloponnesians^ beseeching them to 
hasten their promised succours. 

The demands of the Corinthians for war with Athens were 
seconded by the .Sginetans, and also by the Megarians, who de- 
clared that they were kept out of the Attic markets. A meeting 
was at length held at Sparta, at which ambassadors from Athens 
were present. They deprecated a rupture by a variety of argu- 
ments, as also did Archidamus, the Spartan king, a man of great 
age, and possessing a vast reputation for wisdom and moderation. 
But, notwithstanding all that could be urged against war, the 
allies resolved that the treaty had been broken, and that pre- 
parations should be made at once for the commencement of 
hostilities. 

These events happened in the fourteenth year of the thirty 
years* truce ; but, previously to the breaking out of the war, three 
embassies were sent from Sparta to Athens : the first demanding 
the expulsion of those families who were tainted with the sacri- 
lege of the AlcmsonidflB in the afifair of Cylon, to which the 
Athenians retorted the starving of Pausanias, and the slaughter 
of some Helots who had been driven from Mount Tsenarus, and 
so required the Spartans to drive out their guilty citizens : the 
second embassy demanded that the siege of Potidsa should be 
raised, .£gina made free, and the Megarians admitted to the Attic 
markets, to all which requisitions negatives were given ; while 
the third demanded the immediate independence of the Greek 
states now subject to Athens. The assembly was divided in 
opinion ; but according to the advice of Pericles, who set forth 
his views of the plan to be adopted in the event of a war in a 
moat masterly speech, recommending his countrymen to rely for 
their superiority on the sea, and warning them against the 
dangers of raslmess and too great a desire for cq^^<q^^^\.«^^V^- 
lowing answer was returned to LaoedKovoTit ***\\»X ^^ fe^r^wjasis 
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would do nothing on command, but that they were willing to sub- 
mit all matters in dispute to fair arbitration ; for the rest, that 
they would not provoke a war, but that they would resist those 
who should commence it." 

The last event, which put an end to everything like a chance 
of peace, was a rupture between Thebes and Platsa. The former 
had long been accustomed to regard herself as the leading city in 
Bceotia, but this claim had been much disputed by the latter, who 
was strenuously supported by Athens, in opposition to the in- 
terests of Lacedsmon, so that two factions continaally agitated 
the state. 

There was at this time one Nauclides, an oligarchic leader at 
Platea, and he and his party, being discontented with the pre- 
sent government, agreed to admit secretly by night into the city 
a party of 300 Thebans. These entered the market-place, and 
made proclamation that all should join them who wished to be 
treated as Boeotians. Many of the Plata^ans being thus sud- 
denly roused in the night, and unaware of the real number of the 
enemy, laid down their arms ; but when they ascertained how 
few they in reality were, they fell upon them, slew some, and 
compelled the survivors to surrender at discretion. Some other 
Thebans, sent to support the first, were informed on the march of 
what had happened, and the leaders proposed to seize all the Fla- 
taeans whom they found without the walls ; upon which a PlatBBan 
herald declared that if they did so, all the Theban prisoners should 
be slain — a threat which they treacherously executed, notwith- 
standing the immediate retirement of the Thebans. A message 
being sent to Athens of these events, all the Bceotians in Attica 
were seized, and directions forwarded to Plataea to detain the 
Theban prisoners (who, however, were already dead) until the 
pleasure of the Athenians concerning them should be made 
known. 

The truce being thus evidently broken, war was inevitable ; and 
we will here pause to take a view of the people which respectively 
ranged themselves under the banners of Athens and of Sparta 
in anticipation of the coming struggle. The former had indeed 
but few allies, and these were as follows : the Acarnanians, and 
Thessalians, who furnished cavalry; Corcyra and Zacynthus, with 
the town of Naupactus, held by the Messenians, together with 
Chios and Lesbos, furnished ships ; while all the other islands of 
the ^gean, except Melos and There, together with all the Greeks 
in Asia and Thrace (with the exception of those who had joined 
the late revolt), were deprived of their ships of war. and made 
tributary sabjeotB^ 
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For resoorcea Athens bad collected, onder the adminiBtratioD 
of Pericles, a eum of 6,000 tAlents, while she had oIbo mncb 
wealth in plate, the Pertian spoili, and the varions adornmentB of 
the city, which coeld npon occasion be turned iato money. Her 
forces consisted of a fleet of 300 triremes, manned by 60,000 
sailors, and her army of 29,000 field and 16,000 garrison troops, 
together with 1,600 archers and 1,200 horsemen; while with 
regard to position and nataral resoorces, she enjoyed almost all 
the advantages of an island. 

On the side of Sparta was the whole of the Peloponnesns, with 
the exception of Argos and most of the cities of Achaia, which 
remained nentral. Megara, Corinth, Sicyon, EJis, Pallene, with 
the Ambraciots and Lencadians, famished her with ships ; and 
Bceotia, Phocis, and Locris, together with all the northern states 
of Greece, except those already mentioned, with cavalry. The 
whole of Greece was at this time filled with ardent and ambitioDB 
q)irits on each side, all equally aniions to vindicate tbe superiority 
of that leading cnty to which they had severally attHched tbem- 
■elves: oracles were on all sides circulated, and the gods were 
■aid to be looking with aniiet; fur the impending straggle. 
Delos, for the first time within the memory of man, was shaken 
by an earthquake, and thus with the eye of Heaven as it were 
npon them, fall of eagerness for conquesi, fired with love of glory, 
and boundless in their affections for their mother cities, the Greeks 
on either side stood ready to abide the issue of the long pro- 
tncted Feloponnesian war. 
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CHAPTER TV. 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE PEL0P0NNE9IAN WAS 

TO B. C. 412. 

Invaiion of Attica by the Spartani — Various operationt on either tide^ 
Seizure of iEgina — Public nineral at Athena — SecoDd inTaaion of Attiea 
— The plague at Athens, and its consequences — Death and character of 
Pericles— Political state of Athens — Cleon and Nicias — Siege of Platae 
and fate of its inhabitants — Exploits of Phormion — Attempt on the 
Piraeus — Revolt of Perdiccas — ^Third invasion of Attica, and operationt 
nnder Paches and Aicidas — Cruelties at Corcvra — The plagae revisit! 
Athens— Exploits of Demosthenes — Reverse of the Athenians— Variont 
actions of Eurymedon, Sophocles, and Demosthenes — Pylos and Sphae- 
teria— Successes of Nicias — Athenian expedition to Sicily — Marderof 
the Helots — Operations at Arophipolis — Negotiations of Argot and 
Athens — Alcibiades — Various operations — Deaths of Nicias and Demoi- 
thenes — Fortification of Deceleia — Ascendancy of Lacedssmon. 

Thb confedemtes assembled on the Isthmos of Corinth in the 
spring of the year b. c. 431, and from this point Archidanras, 
the Spartan king, at the head of 60,000 troops, commenoed 
his invasion of Attica, going first to Eleusis, from thenoe 
to the Thriasian plain, which he laid waste, and then to 
Acharnas, the largest demos (borough) of Attica and within 
six miles of the city. Hither the Athenians, agreeably to the 
proposal of Pericles, had brought their wives, their children* 
and all their moveable property ; having laid waste their fields 
and gardens, and sent their cattle over to Eaboea and the 
neighbouring islands. Thus the city was fiUed with an immense 
multitude : distress became general and morals were corrupted* 
Nevertheless the people pushed on their preparations for the war 
with vigour, and a fleet of 100 vessels was got ready to act 
against the Peloponnesus. When the enemy arrived within sight 
of the city, and news was constantly brought of the devastation 
which had marked his course, the people began to inveigh against 
Pericles as the originator of all their calamities. They accused 
him of cowardice, appeared almost as if they suspected him of 
treachery, and desired at once to be led forth to meet the foe. 
Pericles, however, stood firm, and contented himself with sending 
out some Athenian and Thessalian horsemen to cat off the atrag- 
^Jerg and prevent the enemy from extending his ravages to any 
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great distance, being well aware that Archidamna coold not long 
maintain himself in a country which had already been laid waste , 
and foreseeing that his troops would soon become tired of con- 
tinued skirmishing without ever coming to a decided engagement. 
One slight cavalry action, however, took place between the 
Athenians and the Boeotians, in which the former obtained the 
advantage, upon which the predictions of Pericles became verified ; 
for Archidamns having in vain sought a battle, and finding the 
troops growing clamorous, wasted the Acharnian plain as far as 
Oropus, and then passing into Boeotia returned home to the 
Peloponnesus. 

Meanwhile, the Athenians, with 100 ships of their own and 
fifty of the Corc3nr8eans, ravaged much of the western coast of 
the Peloponnesus. They then took Astacus in Acamania, ex- 
pelled its tyrant, established a democracy, and gained over to 
their side the island of Cephalonia. The defection of ^gina was 
expected, and the Athenians therefore determined on the expul- 
sion of its inhabitants, who were received by the lAcedsmonians, 
and placed at Thryea, on the borders of Argolis and Laconia, 
while colonists from Athens were sent to replace them. By this 
means the city was relieved of some of its overcrowded popula- 
tion, and a secure point was obtained near the Peloponnesus. 
The campaign ended by the devastation of Megara, by a body of 
troops under Pericles, in retaliation for the overrunning of Attica. 
and in the winter (b. c. 430) the Athenians publicly solemnized 
the memory of those who had fallen by interring them in the 
cemetery of the Ceramicus, and appointing Pericles to pronounce 
a funeral oration, which has been handed down to us by Tbucy- 
dides, and which may justly rank as one of the most touching 
and admirable examples of Greek eloquence with which we are 
acquainted. 

In the following year (b. c. 429) the Peloponnesians again 
invaded Attica under Archidamns, and they had no sooner com- 
menced their ravages than Attica was visited by an enemy more 
powerful even than they. The plague, which had been already 
felt in JRgypt and many parts of Asia, now broke out with the 
most frightful violence at Athens. Its horrible ulcers, its burning 
heat, its maddening spasms, and in fact all its fatal symptoms 
have been most thoroughly described by Thucydides : and the 
amall chance there appeared to be of escaping it led to the most 
fearful licentiousness, for the people, looking upon themselves as 
doomed to die, thought only of spending the short period which 
remained to them in revelry and de^auchery. The temples and 
the streets were filled with the heaf s of dead and ^"fvci^^ ^^(^i^ 
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on all sides might be heard the groans and eiecratioiii of tiioio 
who were sufieriDg nnder the disease, the ribald shoata of the 
drunken and the licentioos, who, reckless of consequences, ecnipled 
not to transgress both haman and divine laws under the impres- 
sion that they could not live to answer for their crimes and 
excesises, and seeking to drown in the excitement of intemperance 
and lust all sense of the horrible scourge that was upon them. 

Amid this scene of misery, wickedness, and confusion, Pericles 
still adhered firmly to the defensive system. But the ravages 
of the plague and the incursion of the Peloponnesians, who laid 
waste Laurium and Marathon, so exasperated the people against 
him that they degraded him from his administration and con- 
demned him to pay a fine of fifteen talents. They soon, how- 
ever, repented of their hasty conduct and re-elected him general* 
and in the autumn AristKus and some other Pdoponnesian 
ambassadors, who were on their way to Persia, having fallen 
into the hands of the Athenians, were put to death under the 
plea of retaliation for the massacre of the crews of several of 
their own merchant ships, which had been perpetrated by the 
Lacedaemonians during the war ; and in the winter, Potidsea, the 
siege of which had already cost Athens 2,000 talents, surrendered 
on condition that the garrison and people should be allowed to 
depart free. Some Athenian colonists were sent there, and very 
soon afterwards Pericles himself died of the plague. Thncydides 
remarks that the wisdom of this great statesman was made 
evident after his death by the misfortunes brought by the Athe- 
nians upon themselves in consequence of their having panned 
a course of action contrary to that which he recommended 
them to adopt. He is said to have been much assisted in his 
councils by a talented woman named Aspasia; but, however that 
may be, he certainly evinced immense foresight in political 
matters, was possessed of no mean capacity as a general, and 
as his powers of oratory were of the first order of merit, and 
both his attainments and his integrity undeniable, he was not 
obliged to humour the people but was enabled rather to direct 
them, so that he thus attained that influence over them which 
made him the leading public man of his time. After his death 
the old straggle between the aristocratic and democratic parties 
was again resumed, the former being headed by Nicias, the son 
of Niceratu9, and the latter by Cleon, the son of a tanner, and 
as such con:*tantly held up to ridicule by Aristophanes in his 
comedies. 

In the mean time, the Peloponnesians had fonnd that their 
invasions of Attica had been attended with mach expense and 
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floffering, and as yet had produced no ret alto. They accordingly 
determined to alter their tactics, and instead of invading Attica, 
went and laid siege to Platsa. After a variety of public nego- 
tiations, Archidamus blockaded the city, not, however, before most 
of the inhabitanto were sent to Athens, and only 400 Platssans, 
eighty Athenians, and 110 women to make bread, &c., were left. 
The blockade continued till the following year, when the Flatseans, 
seeing that the Athenians would not venture an attack upon the 
besiegers, backed as they were by all Boeotla, succeeded in escaping 
by night out of the city, and all, with the exception of one man, 
g^t taie to Athens. One half of them, however, were afraid to 
attempt the escape, and the Lacedemonians now being anxious 
to gain the city by capitulation, proposed that these should sur- 
render, and that only those who were found guilty of revolt upon 
trial should be punished and the rest allowed to go free. To 
this the Flataeans consented, and commissioners were sent from 
Sparta. Theban envoys also came, who accused the Flatseans of 
deserting Boeotia for Athens, and they were then asked indi- 
yidually if they had ever done any good to the Lacedfleraonians or 
their allies. As none of them could answer in the affirmative, 
they were all put to death to the number of 200 Flatsans and 
twenty-five Athenians. The women were made slaves, and the 
town destroyed by the Thebans; and thus ended an act which 
for savage brntolity, and an impudent mockery of justice, can 
scarcely be paralleled in the history of any country. 

In the year previous to the events just recorded, an outbreak 
against Athens occurred in western Greece, where the Ambra- 
cioto, the Leucadians, and Anactorians, with some other bar- 
barians, and a body of 1,000 Peloponnesians, invaded Acamania. 
Phormion, the Athenian admiral, was stotioned at Naupactus, 
where he intercepted a fleet of forty-seven Corinthian vessels, 
which were on their way to re-inforce the insurgents, sunk their 
admiral, and captured twelve ships. Hereupon the Felopon- 
nesians sent out seventy-seven vessels, but even these were afraid 
to meet Phormion on the open sea, and so succeeded in entrap- 
ping him in a bay, where he found it impossible to manoeuvre. 
The consequence was that nine of the Athenian ships were taken 
or driven aground, and eleven fled towards Naupactus pursued 
by twenty Peloponnesian vessels. The hindermost was nearly 
overtaken by a Leucadian trireme, when turning suddenly round 
it struck ito pursuer on the side and sunk it. This so alarmed 
the Peloponnesians that they were thrown into confusion, and 
the Athenians now rallying and coming down upon them in 
regular battle array obtained an carf ^nsXot^, ^»,^\qtvt\% ^v«^ ^ 
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their ships, and recovering all of their own that had been taken 
from them except one. 

The Megarians now suggested a plan to the Lacedflnnonians 
by which they thought they could retrieve all their past failures; 
for they informed them of the unguarded state in which the port 
of Feirscus was left by the Athenians. Forty triremes were manned 
and ordered to Athens, but a contrary wind springing up they 
went to Salamis, where the crews disembarked and ravaged the 
island. This delay saved Athens ; when the beacon fires an- 
nounced the presence of an enemy, arms were seized, and ships 
forthwith on their way to Salamis. The Feloponnesians, how- 
ever, retired to Nisaea with much booty, some prisoners, and a 
few empty triremes. The Athenians henceforward kept a stricter 
guard in their ports, and the Peloponnesian fleet having dispersed 
and winter coming on, they employed themselves in strengthen- 
ing their relations in Acamania by banishing any suspected per- 
sons from the towns, and nothing more worthy of notice took 
place until the summer, except that Perdiccas had again revolted : 
Sitalces, in order to fulfil his engagements with AUiens, at once 
attacked him, and overran Macedonia and Chalcidice. His army, 
however, suffered so severely from cold and hunger that he was 
obliged to retire without having reduced Perdiccas to obedience. 

The following summer the Peloponnesians again resolved to 
ravage Attica: and all Lesbos, except Methymne, revolted from 
Athens, while the Athenians on their side launched 100 triremes 
to make descents upon the coast of the Peloponnesus. When 
news was brought to the Lacedaemonians that an Athenian 
squadron was hastening to invade Laconia, they immediately 
returned home. Soon after Paches was sent from Athens to re« 
inforce the army in Lesbos with 1,000 hoplites, while forty-two 
ships went under the command of Alcidas from Sparta as a 
succour to the Mitylenoeans. Before the arrival of Alcidas, how^ 
ever, an outbreak of the people against the upper classes led to 
the surrender of the town to the Athenians. Alcidas then 
returned home, taking merchant vessels and committing varions 
outrages on his way; while the Mitylenoeans, who were sent 
home by Paches to ihe number of about 1,000, were pat to death, • 
and the city razed to the ground, her ships given up, and all 
Lesbos except Methymne parcelled into lots among Athenians, 
but occupied by Lesbians who paid a yearly sam to the land- 
holders. 

In the fifth year of the war (B. o. 427) a massacre occurred at 
Corcyra, for some Corcyrsan prisoners at Corinth, who had been 
treated with great kindness during their captivity, having returned 
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home, eDdeaToared to seduce their native island from her allegi- 
ance to Athens. As usual, the aristocratic and democratic fac- 
tiooB in the state hroke out into open war, supported on the one 
aide by a Peloponnesian fleet under Alcidas, and on the other hy 
Athenian ships under Nicostratus. After an exciting struggle, 
Feithias, the leader of the democrats, being accused by the aristo- 
crats of a design to destroy the liberties of his country and to place 
it nsder the yoke of Athens, was pursued to the senate house, 
where he, with sixty of his adherents, was stabbed to death. 
Ultimately, however, the democracy obtained the upper hand, 
and during seven days slaughtered every one whom they sus- 
pected of being hostile to their cause : suppliants were slain in 
the temples, debtors mardered their creditors, and sons their 
fisthers ; the streets ran with blood, and the passions of the popu- 
lace rose to such a pitch of violence that they appeared to be 
racking their invention for a method of outdoing all that ever 
went before them in wickedness. 

In the mean time Ekir3rmedon had succeeded Nicostratus in 
the command of the Athenian fleet, and Alcidas, hearing of his 
advance to Corcyra with sixty ships, sailed homewards. In the 
winter the plague again visited Athens as severely as it had done 
previously. In the summer the Peloponnesians were deterred 
from their invasion of Attica on account of some earthquakes 
which occurred, and Demosthenes, the son of Alcisthenes, occu- 
pied the time by the reduction of Leucas. A little later he was 
persuaded by the Messenians of Naupactus to attack their con- 
stant foes, the ^tolians, a task which he readily undertook, as by 
the conquest of ^tolia a way would be opened into Phocis, and 
thus the whole force of the western allies could be brought to 
bear in case of necessity upon Boeotia. An action took place in 
which, owing to the defection of the Acamanians and the skill of 
the iBtolians and their confederates, the Ozolian Locrians, in the 
guerilla style of warfare, the Athenians were entirely defeated, 
and a large body of them burned to death in a wood into which 
they had accidentally strayed. After this reverse the fleet returned 
home, but Demosthenes remained at Naupactus, being afraid to 
lace the people. Not long afterwards, in consequence of a quarr^ 
with the Ambraciots, the Acarnanians again returned to their 
allegiance and placed Demosthenes at their head. He, by means 
of a skilful ambush, defeated the Ambraciots and Peloponnesians, 
and having induced the Acamanians and Ambraciots to make 
peace for a hundred years, returned with confidence to Athens. 

The war now extended itself to Sicily, where the Dorian cities, 
Iwaded by Svracuse, attacked the Ionian atatea. E»r|\Q»^^\).%s^ 
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Sophocles were sent from Athena in the seventh tpring with t 
fleet for the relief of their allies, with directions to saccoor the 
Corcyrseans on the way against the exiles, to whose aid a Pelopon- 
nesian fleet was advancing. Demosthenes had no precise orders, 
but was directed to employ his ships in any way he thought best. 
Accordingly while coasting round the Peloponnesus the fleet was 
driven by stress of weather into Pylos (the modem Navarino), 
and as there was an excellent harbour there, Demosthenes set his 
men briskly to work, and in six days fortified the place. No 
sooner were the Spartans apprised of this, than the army of 
invasion was recalled from Attica and the fleet from Corcyra to 
attack Demosthenes, who held out gallantly against a superior 
force for three days, until forty additional ships, under the com* 
mand of Eurymedon, arrived to assist him. Near the month of 
the harbour was the small woody island of Sphacteria, and here 
were posted 420 Lacedaemonians and a body of Helots, with the 
intention of blocking up the inlets and occupying all the ground 
on which the enemy could land. On the fourth day, however, 
the Athenians entered on both sides and quickly routed the 
foe, while Eurymedon, being master of the sea, kept a strict 
watch on Sphacteria. The Spartans now gladly made a truce 
with Demosthenes and delivered up to him sixty ships as hos- 
tages until the return of the ambassadors who had been sent to 
Athens to negotiate a peace. Cleon, however, persuaded the 
people to require the surrender of Nissni, Pegie, Troezene, and 
Achaia, and these terms being considered too arbitrary, the nego- 
tiations came to nothing, and the Athenian general refused to 
give up the ships which had been placed in his hands, on the 
ground that certain incursions had been made upon the fortress 
during the continuance of the truce. The war, therefore, was 
resumed, and the Spartans in Sphacteria still receiving supplies 
which the Athenians could not intercept, the latter sent home to 
say that the island was impregnable, and that they themselves 
were besieged in Pylos and suffering much from want of pro- 
visions. "Die people now began to find fault with Geon as 
having been the cause of their rejecting the offers of peace* but 
he declared that not he but the other generals were to Uame for 
the proceedings. Hereupon Nicias, the chief of them, resigned, 
and Cleon declared that if he were entrusted with the chief com- 
mand he would bring the Lacedemonians to Athens within twenty 
days or else perish in the attempt. The people laughed at his 
bragging humour and insisted upon his goine, as they would at 
any rate be gainers either by the capture of ueir enemies or by 
the loss of Cleon. The event, however, justified the hoMngsi of 
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CleoD, for he went, bat prudently left the condact of the attack to 
Demosthenes, who by skilful tactics soon routed the enemy and 
brought them to surrender at discretion. Accordingly 292 of 
those who survived the engagement were, as Cleon said, taken to 
Athens within twenty days, and kept there to be pat to death in 
case Attica should be again invaded, while Pylos was occupied by 
a Messenian garrison and some revolted Helots, who caused great 
annoyance to the Lacedaemonians, as they were now anxious for 
peace, which, however, Athens would not grant. 

This same summer Nicias had some trifling successes against 
the C!orinthians; and Earymedon on his way from Pylos to Sicily 
touched at Corcyra, where he prevailed upon the exiles to deliver 
themselves up, and then handed them over to the people, who 
placed them in a large building and stabbed them as they went 
oat. Sixty had thus suffered when the rest refused to leave, and 
perished in the building itself, which had been unroofed for the 
porpose of casting stones and javelins upon them, and those who 
were not thus killed put an end to their own existence ; after 
which Eurymedon sailed on to Sicily. 

The year following Nicias subdued Cythera, reduced Nissa, 
and took and burnt Thryea, where the Lacedaemonians had placed 
the iSginetans, who were now sent to Athens and there put to 
the sword. Soon after the arrival of the fleet off' Sicilv, Hermo- 
crates, an influential Syracusan, prevailed upon the Sicilians to 
settle their disputes, and the Athenians sailed home. Upon tbeir 
arrival the citizens fined Eurymedon and banished two other 
commanders, under the impression that they had been bribed to 
depart, and thus wilfully abandoned the conquest of Sicily. Hip« 
pocrates ahd Demosthenes were now sent to Megara, and 
blockaded its port of Nisaea, which was in the hands of a Lace- 
demonian g^arrison ; it was soon forced to capitulate, and these 
continued reverses would have broken the spirit of the Lace- 
demonians had it not been for the influence of Brasidas, a young 
man whose bravery had been so conspicuous that the Chal- 
mdians, when they requested a force from Sparta to aid them in 
completing the revolt of the Thracians ag^nst Athens, asked for, 
and obtained, Brasidas as their leader. At the same time the 
Spartans, fearing to lessen the number of their troops at home on 
account of the Helots, had recourse to the following detestable 
cmelty : — ^They promised freedom to 2,000 of the bravest and 
most deserving of them, and they were accordingly garlanded 
and marched round the temples, when all of a sudden they dis- 
appeared, and not a soul except their executioners ever knew how 
diey were murdered. After this 700 troops wereseoLt ^^^^^<d^ 
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Brasidas, who going' first to Corinth and then to Meg^ra, thoee 
who were favoarahle to Athens fled and the oligarchical exileis were 
restored. Notwithstanding the promise of an amnesty they pro- 
cured the execution of their enemies, and Megara for a long time 
became an oligarchical government. After this the Boeotians 
revolted and took Delium, while Brasidas with 1,700 troops 
marched on towards Thrace, passed through Macedonia, and at 
Acanthus, being permitted to address the assembly, his eloquence 
was so persuasive and his promises so liberal that he succeeded 
in gaining over the city to the Lacedemonian interests. He then 
entered Amphipolis, an island on the Strymon, which had been 
peopled by the Athenians in the time of Pericles, and was by fur 
their most valuable possession in Thrace on account of its silver 
and gold mines, its forests of timber, and its naturally advan- 
tageous position. Proclamation was now made that all the inha- 
bitants (many of whom were Chalcidians) might either remain 
upon equal terms with the Athenians, or depart with their goods 
out of the city, ^he terms were accepted, and the people 
received Brasidas and his arrov. 

Thucydides the historian, the son of Olorus, was at Thasos 
with a squadron of vessels, which he immediately brought up to 
Amphipolis on hearing of its capture. Being, however, too late 
to save it he secured £ion at the mouth of the river ; but this 
did not prevent his countrymen from banishing him for twenty 
years, on the ground that he had not done his duty ; and during 
this period it was that his intercourse with the Peloponoesians 
extended his knowledge of Greece and rendered him so capable 
of becoming her historian. Brasidas now wished to raise a fleet 
at Amphipolis, and his equity and moderation induced the people 
falsely to believe that all his countrymen resembled him, and pro- 
cured for Lacedsmon the adherence in these parts of many allies 
whom she otherwise would not have possessed. The Spartans 
now grew jealous of the renown of their general, and being con* 
stantly harassed from Pylos and Cythera, and anxious to regain 
the prisoners taken at Sphactcria, they agreed to a truce for one 
year with Athens [b.c. 423]. A dispute arose about Scione 
which revolted to Brasidas, and the Athenians declared that it 
could not be included in the truce. Brasidas maintained that it 
had revolted before the conclusion of the treaty, but the Athe- 
nians, at the instigation of Cleon, settled the question by sending 
there a considerable force under Nicias and Nicostratus. 

Soon after Mende revolted, and was also received by Brasidat* 
who then accompanied Perdiccas to subdue the province of 
Lyncus. That prince waa irritated with him because he wished 
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to retnm to Mende before he had completed the conquest of 
Lyncns, and this led to his persuading the Illyrians to turn 
their arms against Brasidas, who was defeated, but saved 
his army by effecting a skilful retreat. Perdiccas now joined 
with Athens, and prevented reinforcements from passing through 
Tliessaly to the Spartans. Before Brasidas reached Mende it 
was lost to the Spartans, for the people being of course favourable 
to the Athenians had seized the oligarchs and admitted the Athe- 
nian generals. These established a democracy, and then saying 
they would leave the Mendseans to punish the authors of the 
revolt as they thought fit, departed to lay siege to Scione. The 
mccess of the expedition to Pylos had raised Cleon to a high 
pitch of popular favour, but upon Aristophanes holding him up 
to ridicde in his comedy of the " Knights," the popular tide 
wms turned against him, and he was persecuted and fined for 
embezzling the public money. He soon, however, regained the 
inflaence he had lost, and in the tenth year of the war, upon the 
expiration of the year's truce, he persuaded the people to send 
him to command the army in Thrace. An action took place 
before Amphipolis in which the Spartans were victorious, but 
Qeon and Brasidas both fell, the latter during the engagement, 
and the former in the pursuit. After his death Brasidas was 
honoured with a monument and public games at Amphipolis, as 
if he had been the founder of the state. 

Nictas was now supreme at Athens [b. r. 421] and peace was 
roeedily made. Platsa was to be ceded to Thebes, Nisaea to 
Athens, all other conquests mutually surrendered, and the 
prisoners on either side to be given up. Amphipolis was to be 
restored as an Athenian settlement, and the other cities of Thrace 
to pay tribute according to the assessment of Aristides. Any 
alterations might be made in the treaty by the mutual consent of 
Athens and Sparta, and all the confederates ratified the terms, 
the Ebeans, Megarians, Boeotians, and Corinthians alone protest- 
ing against them. The peace thus made b. c. 421 was to con- 
tinue for fifty years ; the Lacedsmonians were the more anxious for 
it» at their thirty years' truce with Argos was now nearly expiring, 
and she refused to renew it, trusting to the wealth and poweV 
acquired during a ten years' peace, to restore her to her ancient 
pre-eminence among the states of the Peloponnesus. The Spar- 
tans, fearing to withstand the Argians single-handed, formed a 
defensive alliance with Athens on the terms that the Lacedeemo- 
nians should be the first in complying with the articles agreed on 
at the making of the peace, and that the Athenians should be 
leady to assist them in the case oi scn^ Qu^^a^Tvik. vec^^\v% "^^ 
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Helots ; a stipalation quite unparalleled in the history of Greece, 
and a fact T^irhich shows clearly the dread which the Spartans 
constantly entertained on account of the cruelties they had ezer« 
cised towards their unfortunate slaves. 

The government of Argos was democratical, and accordingly 
commissioners were now appointed by the people to conclude an 
alliance with any of the Grecian states that chose, except of 
course Athens and Sparta. Corinth, EUis, and Mantineia joined 
the league, but the Megarians and Boeotians refused to do so 
because, although ill-affected both to Sparta and Athena, they 
were, on account of their oligarchical predilections, disinclined 
to connect themselves with a democratic state like Ai^g^ 
Clearidas, the Spartan general, was now sent to Thrace to restore 
Amphipolis, and to demand the submission of the other towns to 
Athens according to the terms of the peace. They, however, refused 
to succumb, and Clearidas withdrew his troops ; while at the same 
time the restored prisoners from Pylos, finding that on account of 
their surrender they were somewhat despised at home, and giving 
the people some cause to fear that they would organize a revcdn- 
tion, as some of them were persons of no small influence in the 
state, they were deprived of the right of holding office or even of 
buying and selling ; their privileges, however, were, not long 
afterwards, restored to them. 

In the course of the summer Scione was taken, and, according 
to Cleon's cruel proposition, the men were slaughtered and the 
women and children reduced to slavery, while their lands were 
made over to the remnant of the Plataeans. The Liacedfemonians 
having failed in compelling their allies to perform their part of 
the treaty, and not having themselves restored Amphipolis, caused 
the Athenians to become distrustful of them, more especially as 
they now formed an alliance with the Boeotians, contrary to the 
agreement they had made with Athens, wherein it was stated that 
neither party should make either war or treaty without the con* 
sent of the other. The Argians, finding Boeo'tia and Sparta thus 
united, sent envoys to Athens, where also soon after there arrived 
Lacediemonian ambassadors to defend the conduct of their own 
countrymen, and to demand the restoration of Pylos. It was upon 
this occasion that Alcibiades, the son of Cleinias and the pupil of 
Socrates (whose life he had saved at Delium), made his first 
entrance into public life, and displayed those talents for which he 
soon became so remarkable. This young man was of the family 
of the Alcmsonidsd, was possessed of an ardent spirit, immense 
power of eloquence, beauty of no ordinary kind, great taste and 
liberality amounting even to extravagance, and» in Csct« to many 
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were his aocompliahmentfi and adornmeDts both of body and mind, 
80 great his versatility, so unbounded bis wealth, and so splendid 
his appointments, that he excited at once the envy and the admira- 
tion of all his compeers. He had sent seven chariots to the Olympic 
games, and upon gaining the victory had feasted all the spectators 
at his own expense ; and although Aristophanes in the earlier part 
of his career had aimed his shafts at him for his incontinence and 
jOQthful debaucheries, his love for horses and his aristocratic pride, 
yet in later times he speaks of him in terms of respect as a soldier, 
a statesman, and a private individual. We shall find, however, 
in the course of this history that his lavish expenditure and free- 
dom of conduct brought upon him much odium, in consequence 
of their being thought to outrage that equality and moderation 
which ought to subsist in a democracy ; while with regard to 
political matters, although his boldness and ingenuity were ad- 
mirable, yet the unscrupulous means by which he pursued his 
ends, and the ambition which made it apparent that he was fur- 
thering his own no less than his country's interests, often drew 
down upon him the wrath of the citizens, and made him at times 
no less an object of their indignation than he was at others of 
their approval. 

The family of Alcibiades had anciently been public guests 
of Lacedemon, but one of them, indignant at the attempt to 
restore the Peisistratidse, had renounced all connexion with her. 
This connexion Alcibiades wished to renew, but the Laceds* 
monians, who would not trust him on account of his habits being 
so opposed to their own, preferred when they sent to Athens on 
the subject of the peace to treat with Nicias alone, a fact which 
led to the estrangement of Alcibiades both from Niciasand lAcedae- 
nion. Accordingly when the Lacediemonian and A rgian ambas- 
sadors met at Athens, Alcibiades persuaded the former to say 
that they had been accredited as plenipotentiaries. They acted 
upon his advice, whereupon he immediately accused them of 
falsehood and double-dealing, and proposed an alliance with 
Argos. Nicias, however, on the next day persuaded the assembly 
merely to send to Sparta a requisition for the restoration of 
Amphipolis, and for the renunciation of the Boeotian league, 
unless she would join in the common confederacy. With these 
demands the Liacedaemonians refused to comply, and Athens 
formed an alliance with Argos without the concurrence of Corinth, 
which seemed again anxious to join with Liacedsemon. The Argians 
sow laid sieg^ to Epidaurus and complained to Athens that she 
had broken the treaty by allowing some reinforcements to pass 
whidi had been sent there by sea from lAfiOtAA^. To^\^ ^«c^^\v« 
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strance was no donbt prompted by Alcibiadet, who for this 
imputed aggression of Lacedsemon obtained a decree that the 
Helots and Messenians should again be placed in Pylot ; and thus 
Laconia, although nominally in alliance with Athens, was never- 
theless constantly exposed to predatory incursions from her most 
ancient and bitter enemies. 

In the summer of the fourteenth year of the war the Lacede- 
monians with the Corinthians and their other allies went forth 
under their king Agis, the son of Archidamns, to the reacne of 
the Epidaurians. The Argian army was circumvented, and 
Thrasyllus, one of the five generals of Arg^, seeing their 
danger went privately to Agis and undertook to reconcile 
their state with his, provided he would grant them a tmoe 
for four months. These terms were agreed to, and when Agis 
withdrew, the Argians were so enraged with Thrasyllus, foolisUy 
thinking that they could have overcome the enemy, that he only 
saved his life by flying for safety to one of the altars. When 
Alcibiades and the Athenian force arrived the Argians refused 
to break the truce, but Alcibiades persuaded them that it wis 
void as having been made without any authority. Accordingly 
the allied army took Orchomenus, and then marched on for 
Tegea. Enraged at this treacherous proceeding of the Argians, 
as they considered it, the Lacedsmoniana laid the blame on Agis, 
and were about to fine him and pull down his house, but £ey 
ultimately contented themselves with appointing ten councillors, 
whose consent he was to obtain if he wished to lead the amy 
beyond the borders of Laconia. The Spartans now by forced 
marches prevented the capture of Tegea, and then entered Man- 
tineia where they routed the Athenians ; after which the Man- 
tineians entered into an alliance with them, as also did the 
Argians, notwithstanding all Alcibiades could do to prevent it, 
and oligarchical governments were adopted in these states. It 
was not, however, long before the democratic party once more 
obtained the upper hand, and so arbitrary was the interference of 
Lacedsemon that when Alcibiades arrived at Argos the next year 
the inhabitants themselves aided him in imprisoning various per- 
sons who were suspected of being well inclined towards Sparta. 

Another instance of wanton cruelty now occurred at Melos, 
an island on the coast of the Peloponnesus, which was besieged 
by the Athenians, because it chose to remain independent. The 
Lacedaemonians not interfering to rescue it, it was captured, the 
men put to the sword, and the women and children sold for 
slaves. In the ensuing spring Alcibiades, Lamachus, and Nicias 
were chosen to command a force of 100 triremes and 5,000 
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tRKipB, with (lingera and archert, which, much in oppoaition to 
the advice of the last named of these ^nerala, was aent to 
effect the conqnat of Sicily by aiding the Egeatana against 
Belinns and Syracose. One night, jiut before the Miiing of the 
annunent, the flgoret of Mercory, with which it wai the coitom 
to auinoaot certaiQ stones standing in the crost-waya and 
various parts of the city, were matilated. This ctrcamstance 
spread dismay throoghoat Atheoa. The enemiea of Alcihiadea 
endeaioured to fix the guilt npon him, hot when he pressed for 
trial, they procnred a decree that he abonld tail immediately, 
being no doabt well aware of his popnlarity and the chances he 
had of escape when present to defend himself, and feeling that 
they coold excite the evil passions of the people against him for 
more violently in bis absence. It is indeed improbable that Alci- 
faiadet sbonld have been concerned in the act of mntilation jnst 
■a he was on the point of setting forth on an expedition which 
had long been the ol^ect of his ambition, and it is far more 
likely that the plot waa devised and carried oot by some of his 
enemies, who were anxious to secure their own advancement by 
die disgrace and fall of so powerful a rival. The fleet started for 
Sicily, but upon ita arrived there, the commanders difiered with 
r^ard to the coorac to be parsned ; Nicias proposing to relieve 
Effcsta and then retnrn home, unless the Egestans wonld agree to 
pay the costs of the expedition ; Alcibiades wishing to negotiate 
with all the cities except Syracuse and Selinns ; and Lamacbas, 
who was more ardent as a soldier than skilful as a politician, voting 
for falling at once npon Syracuse and afterwards, if necessary, on 
the other cities. He, however, gave way to Nicias and Alcibiades, 
and the btter persuaded the Mesaenians to supply a market for 
his army, and the Naxians and Catanians to enter into an alliance 
witii him, while at the same time be sent ten triremes to Syra- 
ctiae to proclaim that any Leontines who chose might he admitted 
into the armament as friends, and that the Athenians were come 
to restore them as being their kinsmen and allies. 

In the city of Athens the afiair of the Mercuries was still 
Ctnaing the greatest excitement, attempts were made to establish 
in oligarchy or even a tyranny, and when several people had 
been imprisoned on saspicion, one Andocides, who was already 
in confinement and awaiting his trial for the act. confessed, 
whether truly or falsely is uncertain, and implicated some 
otbera. The people, well nigh frantic with joy, set him free, hut 
executed those whom he had pointed out as his accomplices. 
Id the mean time his enemies had not forgotten theit ^^vAf,^ 
agUMt Alcibiades, although not inc\ude& amittn^ <iti»ifc i^ui;^ 
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by Andocides ; they ascertained that he had prolianed the ritei 
of Ceres by celebrating them in a jocular manner at a private 
hoase, and this circumstance being continoally harped upon, 
he was at last accused of a design to overthrow the democracy, 
a charge which was thought to be proved by the accidental ap« 
proach of a small body of Lacedaemonians to the isthmoa. The 
destruction of Alcibiades was therefore resolved upon, bat it was 
not considered safe to arrest him while he was with the anny. 
He was therefore simply summoned home, but suspecting lus 
danger he fled to the Peloponnesus and was condemned to death 
in his absence. No one now remaining to carry oat the plans of 
Alcibiades, the Syracusans hazarded a battle with the Athenians, 
in which the latter were successful and then sailed for Catana, 
while the former in alarm at their defeat reduced the nomber of 
their generals from fifteen to three, made Hermocratea comman- 
der-in-chief, and sent for aid to Corinth and Lacedasmon. In the 
mean time Alcibiades had betaken himself to Sparta, and there 
joined the Corinthian envoys in urging the propriety and advan- 
tage of sending a force to Syracuse. He moreover aaid that ^ 
Athenians required to be kept in check as they were plotting 
against the liberties of Greece, and advised the immediate gar- 
risoning of Deceleia, as a stronghold in Attica. His plana were 
approved of by the assembly, and Gylippns, a Spartan of the 
blood royal, was sent to command in Sicily upon the underatand- 
ing that the Lacedemonians were not to supply troopa of their 
own, but that the Syracusans and Corinthians might procare the 
aid of any of their allies. 

In the spring the Athenians formed the siege of Syracuse ; and 
Nicias, who was now alone in command (in consequence of 
Lamachus having been killed in a skirmish), obtained some alight 
advantages. Gylippus, however, at this critical moment arrived 
in Sicily, and joined the Syracusans much to the surprise of 
the besiegers, to whom he sent a herald offering a truce if they 
would leave Sicily in five days. This was refused, and then 
Gylippus seized the fort where the Athenian magazines were 
situated, and thus gained possession of Epipole, a set of im- 
portant heights on the inland side of the city. As the Lace- 
daemonians now obtained fresh reinforcements from Corinth and 
the other Syracusan allies, and Nicias saw no chance of redacing 
the city, he sent to inform the Athenians of his danger, aaying 
at the same time that it was necessary either to double the army 
or to recall it altogether, and expressing a hope that he ahoold 
be allowed to resign the command in consideration of the ser^ 
vices he had already rendered, and the weak state of his health 
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Lorities at home, however, refased either to withdraw the 
r to accept the resignation of the general, but they sent 
him a powerful reinforcement under the command of 
lenes and Eurvmedon. 

m 

! nineteenth year of the war [b. c. 413] the Lacedsemo- 
mewed hostilities, on the ground that the Athenians 
to submit to arbitration certain differences which had 
nee the conclusion of the truce, and fortified Deceleia, a 
t fifteen miles distant from Athens, while Demosthenes 
r Sicily. Here Gylippus and Hermocrates induced the 
ins to venture some attacks by sea upon the Athenians, in 
ley were partly successful, and gained a slight victory, 
n the arrival of Demosthenes they desisted from their 
\ operations. The new commander was determined to 
possible, the misfortunes which had been caused by the 
in of Nicias. and at once attacked the heights of Epipols. 
, however, repulsed and wished immediately to retreat* 
lis he was opposed by Nicias, who cherished secret hopes 
ss on account of some private information which had been 
m of divisions in the Syracusan camp. The opportunity 
it now being lost, sea fights took place daily and always 
:ed in favour of the Syracusans, until the Athenians, 
that it was useless to remain, retreated precipitately, 
their wounded behind them ; while the enemy, pursuing 
th their light cavalry, slew great numbers of them, and 
others prisoners. Among the latter were Nicias and 
lenes, who were both taken to Syracuse and there 
1, a fact which, coupled with the general cruelty practised 
Syracusans to their prisoners, must make us regret that 
re victorious, although we cannot acquit Athens of the 
)i ambition and injustice in first having attacked them. 
Lthenians as usual now began to throw all the blame of 
idition on those who had been its principal advisers, and 
their prospects were at this time far from encouraging, 
isnry was empty, and public credit, owing to their late 
, low ; there were but few ships in their harbours, and 
ly was superior both by sea and land, so that, in all pro- 
many of their allies would desert them and join the 
side, more especially as the general opinion throughout 
teemed to be that Athens could not maintain her position 
ler summer. Notwithstanding all these untoward cir- 
ces neither the spirits nor the energies of the Athenians 
idaed. On the contrary they set vigorously about build- 
I. raising money, and stxeng\]iiei^ii% \}iDA ^^^^^^ ^^^ "^ascL 
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allies, more eapecially fiabcea. the moit important of tbem. 
Sparta, on the otber hand, looked forward to the Fatore with con- 
fidence in the expectation of ftoon freeing henelf and her alliea 
from a tedious war and a powerful rival ; and at she had latelj 
been so decidedly superior, so she seemed to entertain no donbt 
of speedily being recognized u the leading state of Greece. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR FROM THE TWENTIETH TEAR 

TO ITS TERMINATION. 

Aflceodanq^ of Sparta — Her various allies — Intrignes of Alcibiades — Poli- 
tical changes at Athens under Peisander — Affairs of Samos — Prospects of 
Athens — Recall of Alcibiades — Political factions under Theramenes and 
Peisander — Revolt of Euboea — Abdication of the 400 at Athena — Return 
of Alcibiades — Affairs of the EUwt — Lysander — League between Persia 
and Lacedsemon — Reverses of Alcibiades — His deposition and flight — 
Spartan affairs under Callicratidas — Battle of Arginusao— Execution of 
the Athenian commanders — Conon and Lysander — The battle of JEgos- 
potami — Intrigues of the oligarchs — Massacre of the Athenian pri- 
■onera — Desperate position of Athens — Theramenes and Lysander — Fall 
and submission of Athens — Views of the allies — Internal condition of 
Greece — Death and character of Alcibiades — Relative positions of Athens 
and Sparta. 

When the hopes of Sparta were thas high and her prospects 
bright, not a few of the former allies of Athens were willing 
to desert her, and the satraps of Lydia and the Hellespont 
wished to become members of the Lacedaemonian confederation. 
The Chians were ready to revolt, bat, their design being sus- 
pected by the Athenians, were reluctantly forced to supply seven 
ships for the war. Alcibiades, however, ultimately persuaded 
th^ to join the Peloponnesians, and their example was soon 
followed by Clazomense, Erythrae, and Miletus. An alliance was 
also at the same time formed with Tissaphemes on the dishonour- 
able terms that all the possessions which had belonged to his 
predecessors (which would of course include all the Greek cities 
in Asia, with the islands) should be given up to him. Samos 
now showed herself a true supporter of the institutions of Athens 
by banishing 400 of the aristocracy, for which the Athenians 
declared her henceforth independent. Clazomenae was once more 
reduced to obedience, and the Lacedaemonians having been ren- 
dered careless by their successes, the Athenians « who 0^21 ^^^i^^^sc^ 
of their reverses were acting pT\ideii^^ wA ^\%^x^xi:^'» ^R^s^^ 
obtuned the dominion of the liea, «LXk^ 'w^t^ Sxi ^^si^x. ^'•^ ^ 
Mgain becomiag formidable to lAceds&mc^ii* 
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Alcibiades having become disgusted with Sparta on account of 
the little regard paid to himself, began to intrigue with Tisaa- 
pheroes, and sent to the Athenian leaders, who were at Samoe, 
saying that he could effect an alliance between Persia and 
Athens, if the Athenians would consent to establish oligarchical 
governments. The people at Athens, although very adverse to 
these conditions, were, nevertheless, obliged to accept them, on 
account of the straits to which thev were reduced, and Peisander 
was sent at the head of a deputation of ten others as plenipo* 
tentiaries, to treat with Tissaphemes. The satrap, however, 
would not desert the Lacedaemonians, and so the negotiations 
were broken off. Oligarchies were established in several sabject 
towns, which in consequence revolted to Sparta, after which 
Peisander returned home and found Athens in the utmost state 
of turbulence, owing to the revolt against the existing govern- 
ment, which was now raging furiously, and the result of which 
was that Peisander and Antiphon succeeded in carrying out their 
oligarchic views by inducing the people to frame a new constitn- 
tion in which the chief authority should be vested in a body of 
5,000 citizens chosen for their property and talent, while a 
council of 400 was to take the effective management of the body 
politic. Although an oligarchy had been determined on at 
Samoa in order to obtain the alliance of Persia for Athens, now 
that the object was defeated the democracy applied to Thrasy- 
bulus and Thrasyllus, the two leading Athenian generals, for the 
restoration of their ancient form of government. The soldiers 
were prevailed upon to side with the democrats ; the oligardis 
were attacked, thirty of them killed in the tumult, three banished^ 
and the rest being pardoned a democracy was once more esta- 
blished. 

At Athens the tumults still continued, for Thrasvbnlus and 
Thrasyllus finding the citizens favourable to the oligarchs, per- 
suaded the soldiers to join with the Samians in forcing the fbnaer 
to adopt their views, so that the soldiery were at the head of 
affairs, being equally at war with the Peloponnesians and their 
own citizens, confident of support from Samos and a home there 
if unsuccessful. But notwithstanding the opportunity ofifered by 
their civil dissensions, the Peloponnesians would not venture ia 
their present weak state to move against Athens, and, as Tissa- 
phemes was very sparing in his contributions, they acceded 
to the proposals of Pharnabazus, satrap of the Hellespont, who 
offered to End them plenty of means \1 the^ wo^^ ^ tA bit 
province, hut mm they coald not ventore to taaV 1^\^^mx V\^ ^Smbol 
^hoJe force, for fear of provoking an attaick ol i2b» Ki&i«ioaa^^dMS<| 
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sent only a small squadron, and that by a circuitoas route. In the 
mean time, Thrasybalas called an assembly of the Athenians at 
Samos, at which he proposed and carried a decree for the recall 
of Alcibiades, who soon arrived in the island, and assured his coun- 
trymen that he could easily induce Tissaphernes to join them. 
Hereupon he was immediately elected commander-in-chief, checked 
a proposed attack upon the 400, and went at once to Tissaphernes, 
to whom he was anxious to display his power among the Athenians, 
while to the Athenians he was equally anxious to show his 
power with the satrap. His scheme was entirely successful, and 
Tissaphernes sided with Athens. 

Meanwhile dissensions arose amongst the oligarchic leaders 
at Athens, which in themselves tended to settle the quarrels 
which had arisen from the establishment of the oligarchy. A 
party headed by Theramenes sprang up, which upheld the 
authority of the 5,000 in opposition to Peisander and his adhe- 
rentSf who now went so fisr as to profess their willingness to lay 
their country at the feet of Sparta, and to hold office under her, 
proirided only they were allowed still to carry on their oligarchical 
principles under the rule of the 400. Peisander, seeing the 
danger to which he was exposed, erected a fort at the entrance 
of the Peirseus, in order, as some said, to receive the Lace- 
demonians in case of their going to Athens, a suspicion which 
was strengthened by their approaching as near as ^giua. The 
citizens at length wearied with these continual disturbances 
rosolved on bringing the matter to a decision. Next day a 
conference took place between the conflicting parties, and it 
was agreed that in due time the 400 should resign their 
authority, and a day was appointed for a settlement of the 
points at issue. Just as the people were about to assemble, 
news was brought that the Peloponnesian fleet was at Salarois, 
whereupon arms were seized, triremes manned, and everything 
made ready for defence. However, the enemy passed Salamis, 
and stood for Euboea, whither a squadron was immediately 
despatched. It was defeated, and the Eubceans, who had long 
been inclined to revolt, now openly declared for Sparta. There 
is little doubt but that if the Peloponnesians had now sailed for 
the Peirseus, they could have captured Athens ; but this they 
neglected to do, and the Athenians took the opportunity of settling 
their internal disputes, and establishing the government on a 
firmer footing. They decreed that the 400 should quit oflice at 
once, and that the supreme aulVkorily t^YioxA^ %.^\i x^^^^Sto. "^^ 
5,000. Whereupon most of t\ie o^gaxfiVivcs^ V»^^^ '^^^ "^ 
DeceJeia; a vote was passed for tbe xecaW^I ^^^s^^^»^^>'«=^'^ 
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message was sent to Samos, commonicating the late transaetionl, 
and begging them to continue the war in as vigorous a manner as 
they could. The Lacedseroonians, supported by Phamabazus, now 
had several encounters with the Athenians, in which the latter, 
owing to the superior tactics of Alcibiades» Thrasybulos, and 
Thrasyllus, were uniformly successful. The first- mentioned of 
the three in the sixth year of his banishment, and the twentjr-foiirth 
of the war, returned home; and was received with acclamt- 
tions by the people, whom he led by land to Eleusis, where they 
celebrated the rites of Ceres, and then returned the same way 
without molestation, a fact which had not occurred since the 
garrisoning of Deceleia by the Spartans. 

At this period the affkin of the East took a turn favourable to 
Sparta, for Darius, finding that his empire was too unwieldy, 
formed the resolve of detaching from it the provinces bordering 
on the Grecian seas, and constituting them as a separate kingdom. 
He accordingly bestowed them on his younger son Cyrus, a 
prince of much talent and energy, and made Pharnabazus and 
Tissaphernes subordinate to him. The Spartan admiral Lysander, 
a man of great political acumen, and of the utmost severity both 
of life and character, upon hearing of the arrival of Cyras at 
Sardis, immediately hastened thither, and procured the adherence 
of the Persian. Alcibiades now met with a series of reverses, 
for he was first defeated at Andros, and afterwards at the pro- 
montory of Notium, whereupon his personal enemies, like Thraay- 
bulus and his political ones, as Theramenes and others, brought 
accusations against him on various grounds, and said that he had 
built himself a fortress in the Thracian Chersonese, solely for th^ 
purpose of carrying out his plots against Athens. Hereupon the 
people deposed him, and appointed ten generals in his- stead, 
while he, not venturing to return to Athens while the anger of 
his countrymen was so vehement against him, fled for safety to 
his Thracian fortress, an example of the instability of popular 
favour, and of the ingratitude of the mob towards those who 
have deserved far diflferent treatment at their hands. 

Lysander's year of command having expired, he was succeeded 

by Callicratidas, a man of great common sense and honesty ; but 

Lysander had become so popular among the troops, that it was 

with much difficulty that the new general got them to reconcile 

themselves to his command, especially as Lysander himself also 

threw every obstacle he could in his way, and even persuaded 

CjrruB to withhold the pay he had prom\«ed to the troops. Here- 

apoa GiJJJcntidaa laid bis case before X]b.eeoTii«dex«L\«&«^\»2k'^^:Ks^ 

^/m a coDtribation sufficient for bim to gjoXo'Bi^Vkfiwtttia^Vi^ 
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pure for action. He first went to Lesbos, where he captured 
Methvmna, took thirty trirenies from Conon, the Athenian 
ffeneral, and formed the siege of Mitylene. The Athenians, hear- 
ing of the danger of Conon, sent a powerful force to assist him, 
ifith eight of their ten generals on board. The hostile arma- 
ments met at Arginusse, a group of small islands between Lesbos 
and the main land. The Peloponnesians were defeated, seventy 
of their ships taken, and Callicratidas slain (b.c. 406), while a 
storm sprincfing up enabled their remaining ships to escape to 
Chios and Phocis, or otherwise their loss would have been much 
greater. Some of the Athenians having perished in the storm 
after the battle, a violent debate took place upon the return of 
the generals, as to whether they had not been guilty of a crime 
•gainst the state, in not remaining to try and save their lives. 
The motion was proposed by the demagogue Callixenus, and sup- 
ported by the faction of Theramenes, while it was opposed by 
Eoryptolemus and Socrates, the philosopher. The latter were, 
however, in a minority ; eight of the ten generals were con- 
demned by one vote, and the six of them who were present were 
executed, an act of ingratitude and injustice which will for ever 
stain the name of Athens, notwithstanding her much vaunted 
love for humanity and nobility of feeling. 

It seems, indeed, as though the cup of this people's iniquity 
were now full, and that the wrath of Heaven was about to over- 
take them, in vengeance for the many crimes of which they had 
been guilty ; for this very battle of Arginusse, which, according 
to all human calculations, was certain to restore to Athens her 
ancient pre-eminence, and place her even on a firmer footing than 
ever, served only as a prelude to a series of misfortunes, which 
ended ultimately in her ruin. After the murder of their com- 
manders, the people began to feel remorse, and would have 
punished the supporters of the decree, but they made their escape, 
and Callixenus, universally hated, perished by famine, as no one 
would supply him with the necessaries of life. A fleet was now 
pnt under the command of Conon, and the Athenians took up a 
position on the beach of ^gospotami, about two miles from 
Sestos, and exactly opposite to Lampsacus, where the enemy, 
under the command of Lysander, lay. Alcibiades, who was at 
this time, as we have seen, in the Chersonese, perceiving the 
danger of his countrymen, hastened to the generals, and advised 
them to move to Sestos, where they would have the adv^^tA.^ 
of a town, a market, and a barboxit ^0%^ ^\.\iwsA. ^\>b\%'^^>rR' 
was neglected, and, as the Atheniaii* \mi^ X.^ ^\.w^^^ '^'^ 
order to obtain provisions, liyttandet «ii ^^ ^^^^ \v|^^s*i 
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Opportunity to attack them when their vessels were apart one 
from another, and captured the whole fleet except nine shipa 
belonging to Conon's division. This battle, which was so fatal 
to the Athenians, took place b.c. 405, and Conon, seeing in how 
desperate a position he was placed, retired with the remnant of 
his fleet to Salamis in Cyprus. 

There appears to be but little doubt that the defeat at iEg08« 
potami was brought about in a great measure by the treachery of 
the oligarchs, and especially of Adimantus, one of the admirals, 
who is accordingly stigmatised by Aristophanes in his " Frogs/' 
as a man for whose death all good citizens ought to prey. After 
the battle, all the Athenian prisoners were put to death, on the 
ground that their countrymen had declared that, if they were 
victorious, they would cut off the right hand of every foeman 
that should fall into their power. Philocles, one of the generals, 
was accused of throwing down a precipice the crews of two 
Spartan vessels, and Lysander slew him with his own hand, so 
that above 3,000 Athenians were barbarously massacred. 

Peace was now eagerly desired by a large portion of the Athe- 
nians, but it was strenuously opposed by the oligarchs headed by the 
demagogue Cleophon ; as they knew that they were now in the 
hands of an enemy who would show them no pity, they resolved to 
endure to the utmost, blocked up their ports, prepared for defence, 
and strengthened themselves as much as they could, in expecta- 
tion of a blockade of the city. Internal dissensions rendered the 
inhabitants miserable; added to which, the famine which now 
began to be felt drove them almost to desperation. These mis- 
fortunes at last so exasperated the people against Cleophon, that 
he was put to death, and it was debated whether it was not 
better to submit to any terms which Sparta might propose, even 
to the demolishing of the long walls, rather than continue in a 
state of such utter wretchedness and hopelessness. Meanwhile 
the city was distracted between the adverse factions of the 
oligarchs and democrats, till Theramenes proposed that be should 
go to Lysander, and ascertain from him on what terms the Spartans 
would accept of the submission of his countrymen. He remained 
with Lysander three months and then returned, saying that he 
had been referred by him to the general body of the people. The 
Athenians upon this sent him back with nine othere, accredited as 
plenipotentiaries, in order to conclude any terms which might 
seem £x/>edient to them. 
The LacedtemoDtaaa now held a coikg;Te%% \o dft\«cmuie aa to 
mrAat eboald be done with Athens. The TVie\MXA «xi^ C^roi^WDak 
t^ted for her utter destraction, but xilt\maXx3i^ Y^saiefc 'v^sk tba.^ 
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on the condition that the long walls and the fortifications of the 
Peineos should be demolished, all ships of war except twelve 
given np, and the exiles restored ; the Lacedaemonians were to be 
regarded as the leading people of Greece, and the Athenians were 
to follow them in all their expeditions both by land and sea. 
Thus ended the Peloponnesian war [b. c. 404], having lasted 
nearly twenty-seven years; and thas fell the power of Athens 
seventy-five years after the battle of Salamis had placed her in 
her eminent position. Her walls were pulled down to the soand 
of music, and in the evening the " E^lectra" of Euripides was 
recited, while her enemies united in festive rejoicings, as though 
their liberties were now about to commence. The weaker states, 
however, gained but little if anything from their change of 
masters, and the history of Greece after this period presents, on 
the whole, no more satisfeu^tory examples of settled government 
than it had hitherto shown. On the contrary, during the most 
prosperous period of the Athenian ascendancy, art and literature 
bad flourished, the city had been adorned and beautified, eloquence 
had been cultivated and taste improved. The Spartans did not 
consider themselves secure till they had removed Alcibiades. 
Accordingly Lysander persuaded Phamabazus to send some mis- 
creants to Gryninm, a small village in Phrygia, where he was 
xesiding, to set fire to his house. He rushed through the 
flames, but was slain by their javelins : and thus fell a man whose 
talents (whatever we may think of his moral character) are indis- 
putable, as we may judge from the fact that Athens now looked 
upon her condition as hopeless, and set herself as cheerfully as 
•he could, under existing circumstances, to submit to the demands 
of her conquerors. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PROM THE END OP THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR TO THE 

BATTLE OP MANTINEIA. 

Conduct of Sparta — ^The thirty tyrants at Athena — Critiaa and Thenunenea 
— Violence of the thirty — Death and character of Theraroenes — Exploits 
of Thrasybulns — Death of Crttias— Downfal of the thirty — Pansanias and 
Lysander — Alterations in the constitntion at Athens— Affairs of the East 
under Cyras — Battle of Cunaza— The retreat of the 10,000 and^r Xeoo- 
phon — Quarrel of Persia and Sparta — Laced«monian and Athenian policy 
— Socmtes — His trial, death, and character — Conspiracy of Cinadoo — 
War between Athens and Sparta — Death of Lysander — Theban leagoe— 
Battles off Cnidus and at Coronea — Quarrels between the oligmrchic and 
democratic states — Conon and Phamabasus — Continuation of warlike 
operations — Death of Thrasybulus — Negociations with Persia — Peace of 
Antalcidas — Tyranny of Sparta — Capture of Mantineia — Olynthian con- 
federacy — Exploits of Phoebidas — Leontiades and Ismenias — Redaction of 
Olvnthus — Power of Sparta— Revolution at Thebes — Rise of Thebts under 
Pelopidasand Eparoinondas ; their various exploits — Progress of the war — 
Decline of Sparta — Peace with Athens — Renewal of hostilities — Exploits 
of Iphicrates — Theban tactics — Conflicts between Thebes and Sparta — 
Battle of Leuctra — Ascendancy of Thebes — Jason of Pherae^His exploits 
and death — Progress of Thebes — Arcadian league — Mantineia and Tegea 
— Occupation of Messene — Affairs of Thebes — Persian interference-:- 
Thebes, Achaia, and Sicyon — Tyranny and death of Euphrou — Negocia- 
tiona and death of Lycomedes — Affairs of Orchomenus — Revolt of the 
Thesaalians — Death of Pelopidas — Arcadia and the Eparites — Quarrel 
with the Eleians — Battle of Mantineia — Death and character of Epa- 
minondas. 

Sparta, being now the leading state of Greece, began to depart 
from the ancient rigour and simplicity of her laws and institutiooa, 
and the presents which were sent in from all the cities of Ionia 
and elsewhere led to the formation of a public treasury, the 
bestowal of large dowries upon children, and a distinction in rank 
founded on wealth which had been hitherto unknown. 

In the mean time Lysander placed certain governors called 

Harmoata at the head of every town which acknowledged the 

authority of the Lacedaemonians, garrisoned their citadel«, and 

exacted from them large contribationt. Before the Peloponnesian 
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wntf left Athens the chief aathority there had heen placed in the 
hands of thirty persons, nominally elected by the people, for the 
pretended purpose of remodelling the constitution and prosecuting 
those who had been guilty of offences against the state. It soon 
became evident that these thirty tyrants, as they were called (at 
the head of whom were Critias and Theramenes), were only 
anxious to carry out their own ambitious ends at the expense of 
their country, and they accordingly obtained a Lacedaemonian 
guard from Lysander, in order, as they said, to assist them in 
their plans for the amelioration of the constitution. No sooner 
had the guard arrived than they began to arrest every citizen who 
,wa8 likely to impede their views, and Critias proposed to secure 
to themselves despotic power in Athens, which was to be still 
aubject to Sparta, with himself at the head of the government. 
Theramenes, on the other hand, was not so violent or tyrannical 
aa Critias, but was cunning, time-serving, and acute. He pro- 
fessed to think the measures of Critias impolitic, declaring that no 
oligarchy could stand independently of a popular party to support 
it« while Critias, fearing that the people would be induced to side 
widi Theramenes, selected 3,000 of the citizens to whom the 
chief authority in the assembly and the sole eligibility to the 
magistracy were given. The people were then ordered to appear 
mnder arms on a certain day, the 3,000 by themselves, and the 
other citizens in various parts of the city. The thirty then sent 
A force of their own accompanied by the Lacedaemonian guard, 
and disarmed all their countrymen (except the 3,000) and deli- 
vered their weapons over for safe keeping to the Lacedaemonian 
garrison. The thirty having thus deprived the citizens of all 
power, proceeded to execute all the most influential of them, seized 
upon their wealth, and compelled every one whether they would 
or not to aid them in carrying out their tyrannical decrees. The 
only instance on record of any one who resisted them is that of 
the philosopher Socrates, who, being ordered to go with four 
others to seize Leon of Salamis, a quiet inoffensive individual, 
who unfortunately possessed great wealth, refused, but had his 
life spared in consequence of his poverty, and was afterwards 
released through the speedy downfal of the tyrants themselves. 
It is worthy of observation, that only in two instances does 
Socrates appear to have taken a conspicuous part in the affairs of 
Athens ; and in both these he signally displayed his moral for- 
titude, and his appreciation of what was just and righteous, 
notwithstanding all the dangers and penalties to which he was 
exposing himself by his opposition to the wicked designs of those 
in whose power he was placed. 
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The tyrants still continued to exercise the greatest cmeltiet 
upon all who were suspected of favouring a democracy, and 
Critias, fearing that Theramenes was intriguing with the people, 
secretly resolved upon his destruction. He therefore convoked 
the council of the thirty, and stationing round the hall a party ol 
young men, with daggers concealed under their cloaks, he accused 
Theramenes of wishing to undermine the oligarchy. He then 
procured a vote that the name of Theramenes should be struck 
out of the catalogue of the 3,000 in order that he might be legally 
condemned to death by the thirty. Theramenes, seeing his danger, 
sprang to the altar, from whence he was dragged to prison and 
compelled to drink a cup of hemlock juice, according to the 
common mode of executing state prisoners at Athens. The forti- 
tude with which Theramenes met his death has made bim an 
object of admiration to the ancients, and Cicero most unjustly 
couples his name with that of Socrates ; but his cunning, hu 
cruelty, and the many iniquities of which he was guilty, cannot, 
in spite of his personal bravery, but render him odious and 
contemptible in our eyes. After the death of Theramenes, the 
thirty exercised their tyranny unrestrained, and hundreds of the 
citizens were driven into exile, while others left the city volaor 
tarily. 

Meantime proclamation was issued, declaring that if any state 
should harbour the Athenian refugees, it would do so at its own 
peril, and as many of them had fled to Megara and Thebes, they 
determined, under the guidance of a young Boeotian, named 
Thrasybulus, to attempt the liberation of their country. He» 
accordingly, with a small body of them went and occupied 
Pbyle, a fort on the borders of Attica, and when the thirty sent 
a Lacedromonian force to encamp there so as to form a blockade, 
Thrasybulus, who had collected 700 hoplites, sallied forth, took 
their camp and totally routed them. The thirty now resolved 
to secure for themselves a retreat at Eleusis in case they should 
be driven from Athens, and they accordingly sent to Elleusis 
and had 300 of those who were ftivourable to democracy there 
brought to Athens and executed. Soon afterwards Thrasybulus 
entered the Peirsus unopposed, by night, and in the morning an 
engagement took place in which Critias was killed, and the 
tyrants defeated. A truce was granted for the burial of the dead* 
and all the tyrants except two went to Eleusis. Thus ended the 
dominion of " the thirty," after a duration of eight months, in 
which for their own private ends they sacii^ced «a xeaxc^ lives of 
Athenian a'tlzena and subjects as the Pe\opoTkiie!SYttXA\i%dL ^vga*\^ 
o years, and aSorded an ever memorable exam'^Aa oi^a^Mowa^ 
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ti tyruiny and civil war. Ten commissioners were now appointed 
to treat with Thrasybnlas, but they acted in the spirit of their 
predecessors, and being anxious to secure the chief power for 
thennelves they applied to Lacedsemon for aid, and Lysander was 
•ent to besiege the Peineus. 

Ib the mean time internal affairs at Sparta brought these events 
to a dimax, for Pausanias, the king, being jealous of Lysander, 
pfocnred a decree that the whole of the Spartan forces were 
for bringing Athens efiectually into obedience, and upon 
going to Attica in command of the army, Lysander became 
of course subordinate to him. He was anxious to settle matters 
by n^ociation rather than by war, and accordingly after one 
indecisive skirmish, a treaty was agreed to, by which there was to 
be an universal amnesty and all Athenians except the thirty were 
restored to their ancient rights and privileges. Even the thirty 
it appears were not positively excluded, but were put to death 
because they could not give a satisfactory account of their pro- 
oeedings and conduct ; their children and families, however, were 
allowed to remain at Athens. Pausanias then withdrew, and 
Thrasybulus and his followers marched into the city and offered a 
aolemn sacrifice to Pallas Athen^. A senate was then elected 
and 500 Nomothete, or law officers, appointed to restore or, in 
case it were found necessary, to remodel the laws and constitution 
of Solon. This happened b. c. 403 in the Archonship of Euclides, 
and it was required to add the words " from the Archonship of 
Endides" to every law which was hereafter to be enacted. The 
court of the Areopagus was re-established, various penalties de- 
clared against any who should ever attempt to make himself a 
" tyrant," and the government of Athens became once more 
democratical. 

The affairs of the East now began to exercise great influence 
upon the history of Greece, on account of the determination of 
Cyrus to deprive his brother Artaxerxes of his kingdom of Persia. 
In order to accomplish his designs Cyrus had prevailed upon 
Clearchus, a former harmost of Byzantium, to organize a well- 
disdplined army of Greek troops in the Thracian Chersonese. 
Greek soldiers were also raised in Asia Minor and Thessaly, the 
Greek fleet was sent from Cilicia, and Clearchus received orders 
from Sparta to render to Cyrus all the aid in his power; so that 
when he took the field his army numbered, besides his other allies, 
10,000 Greek hoplites, exclusive of targeteets and archers. The. 
army marched forward until they metX^fc^oT^ft^ ^\.^^\lvcv'^^^'««5^- 
WMttded by Tissaphemes, at Cunana, ne^x "ft^Nvwi. K\^ 'K^'jg?'? 
mcDt took place, in ^hich tbe GteaVa ^«S5aXeA. ^^^ ^"^^ ^ 
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opposed to them [b. c. 401] ; bat Cyrus, in making an attadc npoa 
that part of the army where Artaxerxes was posted* fell a victim 
to his impetnosity, and was killed in the encounter. Herenpon 
all the Asiatic followers of €30118 submitted to the king, the 
Grecian leaders were treacherously slain at a conference to which 
they were invited, and their troops left to find their way oat of 
the hostile country in the best way they could, An assembly was 
held for the purpose of appointing new leaders, and among those 
who offered themselves was a young Athenian named Xenophon, 
the son of Gryllus, the biographer of Socrates, and a man remark- 
able for his military skill no less than for his literary attainments. 
An account, written by him, of the retreat which he conducted 
with so much ability still exists, and several other treatises of his 
upon the history of his own times have been handed down to us, and 
are most valuable not only for the information which they contain, 
but also as examples of a pure style and an admirable method of 
historical composition. Before the Greeks commenced their retreat 
they burnt all their waggons and baggage, in order that they might 
not be incumbered in their movements, and then set forth closely 
followed by Tissaphernes, and by masterly manoeuvres succeeded 
in reaching the territory of the Carduchii, a mountain tribe, 
lying on the north of their proposed route. The Persians did not 
dare to follow them, as they had always been afraid of the Car- 
duchii [Kurds], and so the Greeks were enabled to continue their 
march to Ionia, and crossed the Tigris and Euphrates close to 
their sources. 

Their difficulties, however, were as yet by no means overcome, 
for they were met on the further bank of the Tigris by the troops 
of the satrap of Armenia, while the Carduchii harassed them in 
the rear, and numbers of them perished from the extreme cold which 
prevailed in the upper regions of Asia. Onwards, however, they 
went, and after a severe conflict with the Chalybes they arrived at 
the Euxine sea, where they]embraced each other and wept with joy, 
and raised a trophy in honour of the gods who had thus hr preserved 
them. They then continued their march and after conquering the 
Colchians in a skirmish, reached the Greek city of Trapezus (now 
Trebizond), where they sacrificed to Zeus Sdter, and celebrated 
their arrival by public games. They then went to Cerasus, where 
they remained for ten days, and found upon numbering their 
troops that they still mustered 8,600 strong. They had fresh 
difficulties to encounter in their progress through Asia Minor, on 
account of quarrels which arose among themselves, and the in- 
trigues of their own countrymen. Xenophon, however, repreaied 
M/ZtAege commotioDB, and succeeded, aflex vn. abaeuice of fifteen 
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woKmHoM, in bringing his men safely to Europe, where they entered 
into the service of Seuthes, a Thracian prince, but were recalled 
to Asia after a month, on account of the war which had broken 
oat between Sparta and Persia. 

The Lacedemonian army in Ionia was at first ill commanded, 
bat when Dercyllidas headed it he, by skilful manoeuvres and the 
oonciliatory spirit he showed when victorious, succeeded in obtain- 
ing peace from Phamabazus and Tissapbernes on the condition that 
tlie Grecian states should be independent. We have seen how, 
«Doe the Peloponnesian war, the Lacedaemonians had established 
oligarchical governments wherever they could, and these being 
headed by Spartan officers who exercised their power in a harsh 
overbearing manner, the Spartan rule became gradually so much 
disliked that those who suffered under it were only anxious for 
an opportunity to escape. The Athenians, on the contrary, were 
more forbearing and conciliatory in their sway, and their officers 
men of more polished demeanour and more inclined to respect 
the feelings of their subordinates. 

We have already seen that it was the policy of the Athenians 
to render the Bosotian towns independent of Thebes, which 
daimed jurisdiction over them, as being the leading city of the 
province ; while the Lacedaemonians, on the other hand, supported 
the claims of Thebes, as by these means they favoured a powerful 
ally* and fomented the enmity between Thebes and their rivals 
the Athenians. But now that Athens was no longer formidable, 
the Lacedemonians began to advocate the rights of independence 
for the Boeotian towns, which oflended the Thebans so much, that 
they changed their government from an oligarchy into a demo- 
cracy, as did also the Corinthians, and thus Sparta was deprived 
of her two most valuable allies. 

About this time [b. c. 399], Athens was disgraced by the con- 
demnation to death of the worthiest man of whom she could ever 
boast, the celebrated philosopher Socrates. This most excellent 
man was the son of Sophroniscns, a statuary, and had, as we have 
seen* served his country faithfully as a soldier and a citizen, he 
had opposed all measures which savoured of cruelty and injustice, 
and was no less remarkable for his purity of life and doctrine, 
than he was for his total want of ambition, avarice, vanity, 
or affectation. He had been the master of Alcibiades, Plato, 
Xenophon, and many other eminent persons, and his views of 
the relation of man to the Deity, and of the end and aim of 
his existence here upon earth, were so much more pure and 
exalted than any of those who had preceded him, that it has 
been asserted of him that " he bio>x^\iX ^^^ti ^"^^imks^c^Kvs^ 
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heaven." He most diligently and snccesafolly combated the 
errors of the atheists, sceptics, and materialists, and expoaed tiie 
fallacies of the sophists, and of soch as asserted that interest or 
pleasare were the chief ends to be pursued in life. He main* 
taioed the existence of a Supreme Being, the incorporeal natore 
and immortality of the soul, and inculcated the necessity of the 
practice of virtue and morality, as most conducive to man's hap* 
piness both here and hereafter. On account of these views be 
was of course exposed to much popular abuse and ridicole. and 
Aristophanes holds him up as a laughing-stock in his comedy of 
the " Clouds." We must, however, on the whole, agree with 
those who assert that this was not out of any personal enmity to 
Socrates, as the poet and the philosopher are represented to oa by 
Plato in his " Symposium," as being on terms of intimate lami* 
liarity, but rather because Aristophanes thought that the aimplr- 
city of the ancient faith and worship were only to be regained by 
putting an end to the theoretic subtleties, and abstruse qiiestiona 
of theology and morality which were now occupying the minds 
of the citizens ; and he held up Socrates as being the chief of the 
speculative philosophers, rather with a view of ridiculing hia 
system, than with any intention of exciting odium against him as 
an individual. 

However this may be, certain it is that he was accused before 
the assembly of reviling the gods which Athens had been accus- 
tomed to reverence, of preaching other gods, and of cormpting 
youth, by inculcating doctrines which heretofore had never even 
been heard of. The conduct of his pupils, Alcibiades and Critias, 
was absurdly brought forward by his enemies as an example of 
the pernicious tendency of his teaching, together with a variety 
of other charges, which were as ridiculous as they were malicious^ 
but although he triumphantly repelled the accusations, his judges 
were prejudiced, and after he had refused to employ money, or 
tears and supplications, according to the usual method of accnued 
persons, for the purpose of moving them to mercy, be was 
declared guilty, and most unjustly sentenced to death. As the 
sacred ship had gone to Delos with offerings to Apollo, the execa- 
tion was delayed for thirty days until its return, as it was against 
the law that any one should suffer death in the city during its 
absence. 

In this interval the friends of Socrates were allowed to visit 

him in prison, and some of them bribed the jailer, and got ready 

a vessel in which he might have sailed to a safe retreat in Thes- 

saly. He, however, refused to avail himself of the means tbua 

provided for bb eacape, alleging that ai be bid alwvfa advocated 
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the daty of obedience to the laws, he would not act in opposition 
to the spirit of his own teaching* He accordingly calmly awaited 
the retam of the sacred ship, and on the rooming of its arrival, 
after having spent the last hours of his existence in a serene and 
dignified conversation with his friends upon the immortality erf 
the seal, and the happiness to be derived from the practice of 
virtae, he tranquilly took the cup, drank off the fatal hemlock 
draught, and expired. His character and doctrines have been 
handed down to us both by Plato and Xenophon, but there is no 
doabt that the former has frequently mixed up his own views with 
those of his roaster, and as he pourtrays him according to his 
own love for subtle speculation, mystical obscurity, and fine spun 
•rgaments, he exhibits him in a very different light to that of the 
strong-minded practical man of sense, who is presented to us in 
the writings of Xenophon. 

The year after the murder of Socrates [b.c. 398], Agis, king 
of Sparta, died, and was succeeded by his brother Agesilaus. 
He had no sooner commenced his reign, than a conspiracy was 
formed, headed by Cinadon, a young man of great energy and 
ability, against certain families called emphatically "the Spartans," 
to whom alone all the powers of government had been committed 
by Lycurgus. These " Spartans," at the battle of Platsa, mus- 
tered 5,000, and as they never admitted any of the inferior 
Lacedemonians, their numbers were now very small, while their 
pride and privileges still remained undiminished. The senate, 
the Ephori, and all the high civil and military officers, were taken 
from their ranks, and they were very seldom employed on any 
foreign services. The inferior Lacedemonians were much exaspe- 
rated at the preference shown to a body comparatively so small, 
and had the revolution come to a head, it would no doubt have 
been both vindictive and bloodv, but it was discovered in time. 
Cinadon was tortured to death, and the Spartans (who were 
most likely the few descendants of the original noble families of 
Lacedemon, who had never connected themselves with others, 
while the middle classes had sprung from intermarriage with them 
and with aliens) retained their ancient privileges. 

Persia now refused to ratify the treaty of Dercyllidas, thinking 
no doubt that the revolt would sooner or later take place in 
Sparta, and Agesilaus was sent to command the army in Asia. 
This prince was active, enterprising, and talented, and yet pos- 
sessed of great prudence and moderation. His plan was to form 
the Persian provinces into a number of independent kingdoms, 
and attach them by ties of friendship to Sparta, instead of 
reducing them to a precarious obedl^ucft Vf m^. \S>a»Kx^ivs^^ 
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which broke out at this time among the satrapt, seemed to favotir 
his designs, but before they could be executed, he was recalled hj 
troubles in his own country. 

The enmity to Lacedsroon which had long been felt by several 
states, was now augmented by bribes from the Persians; and 
Thebes, assisted by Athens, undertook the war. Lysander was 
sent into Boeotia with an army, and gained possession of Orcho- 
menus, but being slain in battle, he was succeeded by Paosanias, 
who showed so great a want of military capacity, that the Spartan 
army was obliged to quit Bceotia, having first concluded a dis- 
honourable truce. Argos and Corinth now joined the Theban 
league, as also did most of the northern states, and it was agreed 
that none of them should enjoy the supremacy, but that deputies 
from each should meet at Corinth, to direct the affairs of the 
confederation. The Lacedemonians, seeing the strength of the 
confederation, summoned Agesilaus home, and immediately de- 
spatched an army to meet the enemy near Corinth, where the 
superiority of their discipline, and the cowardice of the Boeotian 
commanders, gave them an easy victory. Agesilaus, who had 
become exceedingly popular in Asia, was much lamented on his 
departure, and the whole assembly burst into tears when he made 
the announcement, and voted powerful succours to accompany 
him. He crossed the Hellespont, marched through Northern 
Greece into Boeotia, met the confederates at Coronea, and with 
nearly equal numbers succeeded in gaining a complete victory 
[B.C. 394], after which the troops went to their winter quarters. 
It has been mentioned above that, "after the battle of iBgospotami, 
Conon had escaped with eight ships to Salamis in Cyprus. He 
was courteously received by Evagoras the ruler, soon became his 
confidential adviser, and succeeded in negociating for him a treaty 
with Phamabazus. He then equipped a considerable number of 
vessels, which he had collected from the various sea-ports and 
islands of Asia, united it with the force under Pharnabazus, and 
meeting the Spartan fleet off Cnidus totally routed it, and cap- 
tured fifty ships; so that from this defeat Sparta may be regarded 
as having lost the sovereignty of the sea. 

News of this reverse was brought to Agesilaus just before the 
battle of Coronea, but he circulated rumours of a victory, and 
concealed his own anxiety and sorrow under the excuse that he 
was mourning for his relative Peisander, one of the admirals who 
had fallen in the battle off Cnidus. Both parties were of coarse 
naturally anxious to obtain possession of the isthmus, and there- 
fore Corinth became now the seat of war. Internal disputes 
ariMing between the oligarchs and the democvata. as to wbidi aide 
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thej ahonld faTour, the latter planned and executed an attack (to 
which the Athenians, Bceotians, and Argians were privy) upon 
the former, at a solemn festival, and fell upon them with great 
■laoghter. Those of them who escaped, applied for aid to Sparta, 
mod retamed to make war upon their native citv. 

In the mean time the democratic leaders had called an assembly, 
and declared that their city should be united with Argos, and that 
henceforth the two peoples should be regarded as Argians. 
This arrangement, however, did not suit the fugitives who 
had now returned; they thought it shameful that the seat of 
gOTemment and name of their country should thus be changed, 
and resolved either to restore her to her former position, or 
perish in the attempt. Accordingly Pasimelus, the head of the 
oligarchical party, treated with Prazitaa, the Spartan commander 
in Sicyon, admitted his army, and the combined forces attacked 
•ad defeated the Corinthians and Argians, who hastened to oppose 
them. Lechaeum was then taken, and the long walls partly 
thrown down, so that a passage was opened to the Lacedae- 
monians along the isthmus. M^nwhile Pharnabazus, with Conon 
as his vice-admiral, succeeded in detaching almost all the islands 
of the iEgean and the cities of the western coast of Asia Minor 
from Sparta, expelled the harmosts, reduced Cythera and the 
Cyclades, and ravaged the coast of Laconia. As the satrap now 
b^an to protest against the expenses of the war, Conon assured 
him that the Athenians would no doubt be willing to support it, 
if Pharnabazus would allow his fleet to be used for the purpose of 
enforcing the payment of the tribute, and would assist in building 
the long walls. All this he undertook to do, and liberally sup- 
plied both money and workmen. Thus, after an absence of four- 
teen years, Conon returned to his native city with the means and 
the hope of once more establishing her in her ancient powerful 
position. 

The Spartans being now much crippled by the withdrawal of 
their foreign contributors, were reduced to the necessity of giving 
up regular campaigns, and carried on the war by sudden incur- 
sions. In order to encounter them advantageously, Iphicrates, 
an Athenian officer, raised a body of light-armed troops, accoutred 
them after the Thracian manner, giving them targets and darts, 
instead of shields and spears, and teaching them to retreat when 
pursued, and then immediately to rally again and attack their 
parsuers. They were called Peltastse, or targeteers, and were so 
splendidly disciplined, that they easily routed the less skilful 
Peloponnesian skirmishers, and even defeated several bodies of 
heavy-armed troops that were sent a^in&l XVi^m. 'l>Dis^\^T^^^i:c«Rk^ 
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CBOsed by a species of guerilla troops, and in a warfiire wUdi 
they pretended to despise, lowered the pride of the LacedKmo* 
nians, and gave them but slight hopes of their being able to 
maintain their superiority over the Athenians. 

Meantime the war in Greece continued without any decisive 
results, but Thrasybulus gained some advantages with an Athe- 
nian fleet on the coast of Asia, and afterwards went to Rhodes, 
where a quarrel had taken place between the oligarchs and the 
democrats. The former had fled for succour to the Spartans* and 
Thrasybulus now defeated Teleutias, the brother of Agesilans, 
and established a democracy in the island. He then went to 
the Hellespont, and secured the alliance of Byzantium, Mitylene, 
Lesbos, and nearly all the cities on the Asiatic coast. He then 
proceeded to levy contributions, but the people of Aspendns, being 
enraged at seme offence committed by his soldiers, made a night 
sally upon his camp, and killed him in his tent [b. c. 389]. The 
only stain upon the memory of Thrasybulus, is his concarrence 
with Theramenes in the charges against the six generals, and 
even this appears to rest on very slight evidence, so that on the 
whole, we may consider him as having been an estimable cha- 
racter. Of his honesty, bravery, and patriotism, there can be no 
doubt, and he is worthy of our praise as having been the means 
of restoring much freedom and prosperity to his country. 

The next year Conon employed the Persian squadron which he 
had obtained from Pharnabazus, in attempting to win over Chios, 
Lesbos, the Cyclades, and some of the cities of Asia Minor, 
instead of for the avowed purpose of investing the territory of 
Sparta and her allies; which so enraged the Persians against him, 
that when he went as ambassador to Tiribazus, who had suc- 
ceeded Tithraustes as satrap of Lydia, he was seized and thrown 
into prison, and there in all probability ended his days. The 
Lacedaemonians were also anxious to gain the intervention of 
Persia, and sent thither Antalcidas for the purpose of conducting 
negociations. Tiribazus called a congress of the states, and hud 
beK>re them the conditions required by Artaxerxes. These 
were — 1, That the Greek cities of Asia, and the islands of Clazo- 
menae and Cyprus, should continue subject to Persia ; 2, That all 
the other Greek cities should be independent, except Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Scyros, which should, as of old, be subject to 
Athens. The majority of the Grecian states at once acquiesced 
in these propositions, and Thebes, who at first wished her oath to 
be taken for that of the whole of Bo&otia, and GoTlnth and Argos, 
^//o atill desired to maintain their union, AoeVnig VsAionnn^ \r| 
^ffeaUana that they would not be received ezG«B>'^ Vs^ %R»:\B!^\sjAar 
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pendehtly* and each for themselves alone, were at last compelled 
though reluctantly to sabmit, and were likewise included in the 
peace. This peace, which is known as the peace of Antalcidas, was 
concluded b. c. 387, and extended the influence of Lacedemon more 
powerfully than even the conclusion of the Peloponnesian war. 
Nerertheless, she has incurred much blame for having thus sub- 
jected Greece so entirely to the Persians ; and Plutarch declares 
that it was an act of perfidy, and an insult to the whole of his 
country, and that no war ever placed the vanquished in a more 
hamiliating position, or entailed consequences so deeply to be 
deplored. 

And these consequences soon began to be felt, for no sooner 
had Sparta attained her power than she began to abuse it. She 
aociued some of her allies of wishing success to her enemies, and 
first required the Mantineians to destroy their walls, under the 
pretence that they had sent corn to Argos when she was at war 
with Sparta, and they also added that the thirty years* truce was 
now nearly expiring. The real object of their attack, however, 
was their dislike of the democratical government which existed . 
in Mantineia, which they were obliged for some time to over- 
look for fear she should join the Athenians, but which, now that 
they had the power, they were determined to overthrow. Agesi- 
laua refused to lead the expedition, but Agesipolis, the other 
king, went and invested the city, and took it by damming the 
river below the town, and thus it became flooded, and the fortifi- 
cations, which were built of unbaked bricks, gave way. The 
Mantineians then capitulated, and were allowed to depart and 
settle themselves in various villages, whither the Lacedemonians 
tent officers to govern them ; after which, the whole of Greece 
enjoyed an interval of repose for three years [b. c. 385-382], 
when fresh troubles broke out in a new quarter, and involved her 
again in war. Olynthus, the most important of the Chalcidian 
cities of Thrace, had, in opposition to the usual custom of the 
Greeks, associated with its own inhabitants those of several small 
neighbouring towns, in civil and political rights. As the system 
prospered, several larger towns joined the association, and among 
them Pella, the largest town of Macedonia, while negociations 
were also carried on with Athens and Thebes. 

Appollonia and Acanthus having refused to join the confede- 
racy, the Oljmthians threatened them with war, upon which they 
■ent to Lacedsmon, representing the great power of the Olyn- 
thian league, and the difficulty there would \)4\\vx«ik^Nxc!w^'V^*^ 

were allowed to proceed. The LAfied»cnom«Ck% ^^\^^^ ^qs^ksss. 

ioteriering, and sent Eudamidaa VitVi aL\M>d?3 ol \xws^'^» V«^^'^»» 
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brother Phoebidas was to remain behind, in order to raise a larger 
force to follow him. Potidaea, the key of the isthmus of Palleney 
although a member of the Olynthian confederation, opened her 
gates to him, and Phosbidas had now arrived with his reinforce- 
ment as far as Thebes, where he foand parties divided, that 
which was headed by Ismenias being in favour of the Olynthians, 
and that of Leontiades of Phoebidas and the Spartans. The latter 
now offered to admit the Lacedemonians into the town, and his 
proposal being accepted, he went to the council and informed the 
people, that although the Spartans were in possession of the 
Gadmeia (the citadel), the inhabitants need not fear, as they 
intended no harm. He was, however, as polemarch, ordered to 
apprehend all persons suspected of treason, whereupon he ordered 
his guards to seize Ismenias, who was lodged in the citadel, from 
whence 400 of his adherents fled to Athens, and a new polemarch 
having been chosen from his own party, Leontiades hastened to 
Lacedaeroon. As soon as he arrived he addi'essed the assembly, 
and being supported by Agesilaus, who was ever opposed to Thebes, 
he persuaded the people to secure the citadel, and to bring Ismenias 
to trial. Three judges were accordingly sent from Sparta, and 
one from each of the allies, and Ismenias, although he completely 
refuted the charges which were brought against him of having 
received money from the Persian king, and seeking foreign 
connexions, was nevertheless condemned and executed, and 
added another victim to the cruelty and injustice which Lace- 
demon had already displayed in the case of the slaughter of the 
Plateaus. 

A large armament was now sent against Olynthus under 
Teleutias, the brother of Agesilaus, but after some trifling suc- 
cesses it was defeated, and the commander killed. Agesipolis 
succeeded him, and carried on the war with ability, but after 
having obtained some few advantages he died of illness. Soon 
after this Olynthus was obliged to yield, for having lelied on the 
support of Athens and Thebes, the latter of which cities now 
obeyed the orders of Sparta, she was too weak to withstand her 
enemies single-handed, and thus the Olynthians submitted to 
become subject allies to the Lacedaemonians, and agreed to foUow 
them wherever they should lead. In the meanwhile Agesilaus 
had been employed in reducing Phlius on account of some enmity 
displayed by the democrats there, to those who were oligarchically 
disposed, and Sparta, now at the zenith of her power, seemed on 
the point of e^joyiog all the advantages she had sought by the 
peace of AatalcJdas, She had gaTr\H>ned TVi^6e», ssA ^Sya«i»cak 
mu entirely her owa; she had separated Argoa mA K^«D»,%&d 
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left the latter withoat allies ; Corinth was at perfect amity with 
her; she had dismembered Mantineia and Elis; and, lastly, had 
•oocxeded in effecting^ an alliance with the king of Persia in the 
East, and the tyrant Dionysius in the West. 

This prosperity, however, did not long continue uninterrupted, 
for in the winter of the year b.c. 379 seven exiles from Thebes, 
who were resident in Athens, conspired to subvert the government 
of their native city. They went there secretly and having been 
admitted by the secretary of the polemarchs who was privy to the 
plot, they assassinated the polemarchs and Leontiades, released 
all the state prisoners, proclaimed that the tyrants of the city no 
longer lived, and invited all the citizens to assemble under arms. 
The refugees from Athens soon arrived, and it was determined to 
■snail the Cadmeia. The Lacedemonian garrison, however, being 
too weak to defend their position it was resolved to surrender 
i^KMi condition that they should be allowed to depart with their 
anne. This was conceded to them, but all the oligarchical Thebans 
who were with them were slain, except some few who were saved 
by the Athenian auxiliaries, and then a general massacre com- 
menced, in which the populace spared neither age nor sex, and 
by their cruelty cast a dark shadow, which can never be effaced, 
upon an enterprise which, from the justice of its cause and the 
prudence and boldness which characterised it, would otherwise 
have been worthy of our unqualified approbation. The Lacede- 
monians put to death the governor of the Cadmeia for surrender- 
ing it, and then sent an army against Thebes under Cleombrotus, 
the brother of Agesipolis, as Agesilaus refused to lead it on account, 
aa he alleged, of his age, but in reality because he was unwilling 
to proceed further in a business of so iniquitous a character, and 
was ashamed of the tyrannical conduct displayed by the Spartan 
mlers of Thebes. The Spartan forces committed no ii\jury upon 
the Theban territory, and their object appears to have been to 
protect their own party in the Boeotian towns rather than the 
recovery of their ascendancy in Thebes itself, and they soon 
retired, leaving Sphodrias as commander at Thespie with a third 
part of the army. 

It so happened that Thebes now boasted of two most able 
citizens, named respectively Pelopidas and Epaminondas, whose 
Tiews (although their characters were very diflfereot) were steadily 
and perseveringly directed to the recovery of the Theban ascen- 
dancy in Boeotia. The former of these, who had been one of the 
aeven conspirators who had planned xVi^ x^N^'oSCv^'Ok^^'v^ k^^«.^ 
clerer, and daring; whilst the \aUeT 'wa* ^Xxi^xq^a^'^tsAk^'^ 
penereriDg, and appears, aithon||>i \» \rA a* nw^ x^^v^^»^ ^ 
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occasionally to have assisted in the administration of his native 
city, and aided her councils by his advice. Pelopidas was now 
made chief magistrate (conjointiy with two others of his adherents) 
nnder the title of Boeotarch, or leader of the Boeotians, and he 
managed to secure Athens once more as an ally of Thebes, by 
prevailing upon Sphodrias, who was foolish enoagh to listen to 
him, to undertake an invasion of Attica, with a view of surprising 
the Peirseus by night. At Thria day broke upon him, and as he 
returned he plundered several houses and seized some cattle, in 
consequence of which the Athenians complained to the Lacedae- 
monians and Sphodrias was brought to trial. Agesilaus (whose 
son Archidamus was a bosom friend of Cleonymus, the son of the 
accused) procured his acquittal, which so exasperated the Athe- 
nians that they did not hesitate at once to join the Thebans. 
For the next two years Agesilaus again took the field, and greatly 
annoyed the Thebans by ravaging their lands, whilst a body of 
troops, which constantly lay at Thespise, supported the Lacedae- 
monian party in the Boeotian towns and compelled the favourers 
of democracy to seek refuge in Thebes. This, indeed, presented 
a strange contrast to the time when Thebes was oligarchically 
governed, when Athens was her foe and Lacedaemon her sup- 
porter ; and now that Agesilaus had succeeded in carrying out 
his views in Boeotia, after settling some disputes in Thespiae, he 
went home, and, being really disabled by sickness^ was succeeded 
in the command by the young king Cleombrotus. 

The allies of Lacedaemon, being tired of the war, equipped 
a fleet to cut off the supplies of foreign corn which went to 
Athens, and to transport troops into Boeotia, without having to 
dispute the passage through the passes. In order to carry out 
the first of these objects they posted some ships at Naxos, which 
were defeated by the Athenians under Chabrias [b. c. 376] ; and 
to effect their second purpose, they prepared some vessels to 
transport troops across the Corinthian gulf into Boeotia. This 
plan, however, was prevented by the tactics of Timotheus, the son 
of Conon, who at the desire of the Thebans coasted round the 
Peloponnesus, and thus kept the Peloponnesians at home to 
defend their own territories. The Thebans then quietly proceeded 
to each of the Boeotian towns, and aided bv those of the citizens 
who were favourable to them, established democracies and asserted 
their own supremacy. 

Timotheus now sailed to Corcvra, which he reduced to submit- 

- sion, but allowed no severities to be practised, and by his prudence 
and eloguence gained many friends in those parts both for himself 

and biM country. After this he defeated a Sgartan fleet which was 
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lent to oppose him, the Thebans entered Phocis, and it became 
erideat that the Lacedemonian power was on the decline. It is, 
therefore, not to be wondered at that Sparta wais only too glad 
to avail herself of a peace which was now offered by Athens, 
who for her part was secretly envious of the rising power of 
Thebes, and continually harassed by the iBorinetan cruisers. Peace 
being concluded, Timotheus was ordered home with his victorious 
fleet B. C. [374], and on his return he landed some exiles from 
Zacynthns upon their own island : when its rulers complained of 
tils to the Lacedsmonians, they voted that the Athenians had 
acted wrongfully, and that redress should be sought, although the 
Athenians were doubtless quite innocent of any intention to pro- 
voke them, having, on their reaching home, laid up their vessels 
and disbanded their crews. 

The Jjacediemonians now sent a force to Corcyra, which having 
been long free from external aggression and internal dissension, 
was in a state of great prosperity, and thus afforded a tempting 
bait to her enemies. The Corcyrnans being blockaded and hard- 
pressed by famine, sent to Athens for succours, but there were 
neither ships nor sailors ready. It was, however, resolved to assist 
them, and Iphicrates having raised a hasty levy set forth, and by 
dint of hard rowing, and the use of little sails made the passage 
in very little more than the ordinary time. Upon his arrival at 
Cephfldenia he found that Corcyra was safe ; for Mnasippus, the 
Spartan general, having miscalculated the strength of the town, 
and thinking himself certain of success, had dismissed his merce- 
naries, and withheld their pay even when due from his regular 
troops, so that great discontent and confusion prevailed in the 
Spartan camp. The besieged knowing this, and hearing of the 
arrival of Iphicrates, determined to avail themselves of the op- 
portanity, and suddenly sallying out defeated and slew Mnasippus, 
and compelled his army hastily tore-embark, leaving behind them 
their wounded soldiers, and a vast quantity of spoils. Iphicrates 
then prepared to ravage the I^aconian coast and reduce those cities 
which were still hostile to Athens, and expressed a wish to have 
Chabrias, the best general, and Callistratus, the most popular 
orator of the day, joined with him as colleagues, although he had 
hitherto been at enmity with them. The reason of this, no doubt, 
WIS that Iphicrates, knowing that the expedition was both 
hazardous and expensive, wished to have intelligent witnesses of 
hit conduct, and he trusted to his own abilities to bring it to a 
ancoessfnl issue, so that even those who were unfriendly to him 
ahonld be compelled to admit his talent and aid him in carrying 
cot bis designs. His plan succeeded adinvn\:\'3«l^t ^^S^isi^^sn^^Q^ 
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became his friend, and offered to go to Athens either for a supply 
of money or to set on foot negotiations for a peace. 

Upon his arrival Callistratas found his fellow-countri'men much 
exasperated against the Thebans, who had demolished the cities 
of Thespis and Platsa and expelled the inhabitants on account of 
their refusing to submit themselves wholly to Theban domination. 
The exiles fled to Athens, and the Athenians, indignant at the 
contemptuous conduct of Thebes, who owed her rise and power 
mainly to the support of Athens, recollecting also how Platsa 
had formerly been one of the firmest of the allies, and in pity for 
the fugitives, now resolved, in spite of her brilliant successes, to 
make peace with Lacedemun, and sent thither an embassy, not* 
however, without having first invited the concurrence of Thebes. 
The Lacedaemonians, being hard-pressed by Iphicrates, were 
inclined to listen to the counsels of Callistratus and the remon- 
strances of the Athenian envoys, and consented to a peace on the 
following terms : — ^That each city should be declared independent, 
and the Spartan governors withdrawn ; the troops were to be dis- 
banded, and the fleet laid up ; and if any city violated the treaty 
any other might if they chose assist the injured, but they were 
not to be compelled to do so. The Thebans did not venture 
openly to refuse joining in the peace for fear of losing the support 
of Athens, but suspecting very naturally that Sparta was aiming 
at the dominion of Boeotia, they pursued the following course in 
order to evade it. The Athenians, Lacedaemonians, and other 
states, had all taken the oath by their own envoys, each for them- 
selves separately, as the Thebans had also done for their state. 
They now, however, required that they should be considered as 
having taken it for the whole of Boeotia, which being refused 
them, they at once renounced the treaty. 

The Athenians now, in accordance with the terms of the treaty, 
recalled their fleet and withdrew their governors from their 
various subject cities, as also did the Lacedaemonians, except that 
they ordered Cleombrotus to lead an army against the Thebans, 
unless they allowed the Boeotian towns to act independently. This 
was no doubt a violation of the terms agreed upon, for if the 
Lacedaemonians had intended to wage war upon the Thebans they 
should have raised a fresh body of volunteers, and their conduct 
plainly showed that the Thebans had not been mistaken in the 
idea that Sparta, although she was very strict in enforcing 
obedieace in others, would not herself be bound by any agree- 
meDf which interfered with her designs. 

' CJeombrotaB entered Boeotia, aQdtheTVieV)axi«,«Mi!b!(]»^^\TA«r^ 
B^oumberB, advanced to meet b\m. Tbidt ca^J^in ^i» VK^unsA 
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to diKt of Lacedsmon, and the fact of their being led by BDch men 
u Pelopidaa and EpaminoDdas inspired them nith an unuaaal 
degree of confidence. In order to keep op the courage of their 
own men, and damp that of their opponents, the Theban generals 
l»d lecoarM to the aidg of religion and *apentition. Tbey cir- 
culated a report that the oracle had declared that the Lacedsmo- 
nians shonid anfier a defeat near the tomh of tome virgioe nho 
had alain themeeWea near the town of Leactra, in consequence of 
ma insult vhich had been offered to them : thej afGrmed that 
tfae arms of their hero Hercules had disappeared from his temple, 
and that this fact proved that he was about to fight in their 
behalf; and they announced many similar prodi^es, which stimn- 
lated the courage of their troops to such a degree that they were 
only eager to begin the contest. The two armies engaged near 
Leactra, and it was in this battle that Epaminondas introduced 
the new mode of drawing up the troops, which has always been 
considered one of the greatest improvements in tbe science of 
Grecian warfare. The plan hitherto had been for the whole front 
line to engage at once, and no particular point of it was studioasly 
made atruoger than another. Epaminondas, however, concentrated 
his force in one particular column of fifty deep, and with this, after 
tbe Iiacednmonian horse had been driven back npon the infantry, be 
diarged the right wing of tbe enemy, which was drawn up in a 
phalanx of twelve deep, and where the king and most of the 
nobility were stationed. The wing could not long maintain ita 
groond, but soon fled, the rest of the line following it : Cleom- 
brotna and many of the nobility were slain, and the Thebans, 
ilthongh inferior in number, gained a decided victory [b.c. 371]. 

Upon the news of the blow which she had sutTcred at Lenctra 
being brought to Sparta, her citizens behaved themselves in a 
manner worthy of their ancient law-giver Lycnrgus ; for although 
they received the intelligence as they were celebrating a religious 
feitival, they would not allow the solemnities to be disturbed, but 
only sent information to the relations of the slain, and com- 
nunded that the women should not indulge in tears and lamen- 
tations. Great promptitude being required to rescue the defeated 
army which was now besieged in its camp, Archidamns, the son 
of Agesilaus, who was still too ill to lead the force, was appointed 
to command, while at the same time, Jason of Fhem in Thesealy, 
oame most opportnnely, although most onexpectedly, to their aid. 

Thia individual was possessed of uncommon ability both b>. «. 
■oldier and a politician ; he \i&i aiTtai^ \«RKsnit «n.^««» ™* 
aalf in bim own city, but m mo»t (A ft* 'VMswiwwV'**' 
I&a moat important of the citiea ■wVftAi. <s\!V»«*- ^*"^ 
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Fharsaloa. the leading roan of which was Polydamaa, a citizen no 
less popalar for his liberality than for his integrity. He was 
raised to the supreme authority by the general voice of the people, 
and executed his high functions to the general satisfaction. Jason, 
who was no leas politic than .ambitions, although he knew that 
the Pharsalians were not strong enough to oppose him, neverthe- 
less preferred gaining their friendship by gentle measures, to ^ 
enforcing involuntary subjection. Accordingly he invited Poly- 
daroas to a conference, his overtures were accepted, and he was 
appointed Tagus, or commander-in-chief of Thessaly. and had a 
force of 80,000 horse, 20,000 heavy-armed soldiers, besides an 
immense number of targeteers, together with large revenues, a 
vast range of coasts, and forests abounding with timber for ship- 
building placed at his disposal. Possessed of such resources as 
these, he aimed at the sovereignty of Greece, and even of Persia, 
and went at the instance of Thebes after the battle of Leuctra, to 
aid in the overthrow of Sparta. Considering, however, that 
the ruin of the latter might make the former too powerful, he 
coanselled peace, and the Lacedemonians, taking advantage of the 
truce, decamped by night, and thus saved the remnant of their 
routed army. Jason then returned to Thessaly, collected an im- 
mense herd of cattle to sacrifice at the Pythian games, and com- 
manded the Thessalians to assemble under arms at the approaching 
festival, in order, as it is generally supposed, to declare himself 
absolute. Before, however, the period arrived, while he was at 
a review of the Phenean cavalry, two young men, who pretended 
to come to him for advice in a dispute they had had together, 
suddenly fell upon him and assassinated him in the prime of hia 
life and his career [b. c. 370]. 

Although the success of Thebes had been so great, the Pelo- 
ponnesians even yet clung . to Lacedsemon, knowing that her 
power would be more available to them, than would that of a 
city so far distant as Thebes. The Athenians wished to esta- 
blish a balance of power, since each state was her rival, and 
she was of course jealous of the ascendancy of either. Her aim 
was accordingly to make peace, and a congress was summoned 
at Athens, of all those who were favourable to such a course. 
Ministers from almost every state attended, and the Athenians 
proposed that all the cities should be independent according to 
the terms of the peace of Antalcidas, and that each state which 
agreed to the treaty should swear to assist any other in case 
of.iti^ being attacked. The oath was taken by all except the 
JEUeians^ who refused to allow independence to some of their 
\fectstMteB. The Mantineiana uow couceviVxi^ themaelTea^ aa 
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well as all the other cities of Greece, at liberty to act as they 
pleased, formed a project for uniting Arcadia under a common 
league, the afiairs of which were to be conducted by an assembly 
composed of delegates from each state. This of course gave 
ofience to the Lacedaemonians, but not daring to contravene the 
treaty by interference, they sent Archidamus to endeavour to dis- 
suade the Mantineians from their plan. He was, however, unsuc- 
cessfol in his negociations, and the popular party in Mantineia 
being very powerful, they persuaded their friends in Tegea to 
second them in their attempt. 

The aristocratic party in the latter city fearing to lose their 
aathority opposed the measure, and succeeded in having it 
rejected. Hereupon the proposers attempted to carry it by arms; 
but upon a battle taking place the aristocrats gained the victory, 
but forbade all severity towards^ or pursuit of, the vanquished. 
The latter then assembled at the city gate nearest to Mantineia, 
and, waiting till the forces from that city arrived, attacked those 
who had so generously but imprudently spared them. The result 
was that Stasippus, the leader of the aristocratic party, and his 
adherents were overcome, and obliged to flee for safety to one of 
the temples, from which, however, the democrats stripped the 
roof, and pelted many of their enemies to death with tiles. 
Those who were not thus killed, were then tried, condemned, 
and executed by those very individuals to whom they had them- 
selves shown mercy, and nearly 800 of the Tegeans fled for 
refuge to Sparta. An army was now sent against the Man- 
tineians, who had evidently acted wrongfully, under Agesilaus, 
for the purpose of punishing them, and restoring the Tegean 
exiles. Some few skirmishes took place, but the Arcadians 
would not hazard a battle, and so delayed the war, till at 
length it was agreed to found a new city to be called Mega- 
15p51is, to be a common capita], and place for holding a general 
assembly. 

Although the Spartans had been lately successful against the 
Arcadians, still the victory at Leuctra elevated the spirits of the 
Boeotians, and tended to inspire the surrounding districts with 
universal confidence in Thebes and her leaders. These able 
statesmen persuaded the Phocians to join them, and in the 
middle of winter, the combined forces, under the command of 
Epaminondas, marched into the Peloponnesus, through the terri- 
torv of Corinth. The lands of the Corinthians were laid waste, 
because they would not take up arms against their ancient allies 
the Lacedemonians ; and Epaminondas, after the Spartan force 
had left Arcadia, was advised by bi» Pe\oi^QSi\^vN^ i^v^ V4?\st»^ 
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his army into Laconia. Accordingly he passed the frontier moon- 
tains, and wasting on his course the lands on the left bank of the 
Eurotas, he attempted to cross over the bridge leading to Sparta ; 
but finding it too strongly guarded, he went down the river till 
he reached Amycls, where he passed his troops over, and marched 
on towards Sparta. Many of the inhabitants of Laconia, fearfiol 
of the devastation that would occur if they resisted, now joined 
the invaders, and the free-born Spartans being quite inadequate to 
stand alone against them, were compelled to offer freedom to sndi 
of the Helots as would aid them in the defence of their city. Upon 
this 6,000 of the Helots were enrolled, and as Agesilaus beg^ to 
prepare strongly and openly for defence, Epaminondas thooght it 
more prudent to retire down the river till he reached G3rtbiQm, 
the port of Sparta. This place he besieged, but being unable to 
maintain discipline among his Peloponnesian allies, who were 
tired of the warfare, and kept continually leaving his army for 
their homes, he thought it his wisest plan to quit Laconia alto- 
gether. 

When news was brought to Athens of the danger of Sparta, 
the citizens immediately assembled, and in alarm at the g^wing 
power of Thebes, voted that the whole force of their city 
should be employed to aid the Lacedeemonians. Accordingly 
an immense army set forth under Iphicrates, but owing to his 
dilatorv movements, he did not reach Laconia until the Thebans 
were on the point of quitting it, and so allowed them to return 
home unopposed [b.c. 370]. 

Although the invaders had retired, Sparta could not recover 
from the blow that had been struck, and many of the Laconians, 
and nearly all the Helots, were in a state of revolt. The Thebans 
seeing this, resolved on taking another step towards lowering 
her power, and invited the Messenians to return and occupy the 
territory from whence they had been driven, but which they still 
regarded as their own. A new city called Messene was accord- 
ingly built [b. c. 369], at the foot of Mount Ithome, whidi thus 
became its citadel, and the stronghold of all the enemies of 
Sparta. 

Next vear the Thebans were recalled from their invasion of the 
Peloponnesus, by the incursions of the Thessalians under Alex- 
ander the Tagus, and at the same time a rebellion began among the 
members of their confederacy, headed by the Arcadians under 
Lycomedes of Mantineia, a man popular no less for his wealth and 
liberality, than for his talents and bravefy. He advised his coon- 
trymen to ineht upon an equality with the Thebans, telling them 
tAat witboat tbetr aid the Spaxtana ivouidi u&Ntx Wm invaded 
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Attica, md tbat without them the Thebans would not now invade 
Laoonia, whilst if they persisted in rai&ing Thebes as they had 
fonneriy raised Lacedaemon, they would only find themselves 
still treated as subjects and dependents, although under different 
masters. These dissensions among the adherents of Thebes, 
gave fresh hopes to the Lacedsmonians ; and they were further 
inspirited by support from Athens and Persiai which was so effec- 
tive, that the Argians. Messenians, and Arcadians, were soon 
afterwards defeated in an engagement, which was called the 
" tearless battle," from the fact that not a single Lacedaemonian 
perished in the fight. As the Thebans were now hard pressed by 
the Tbessalians, Siey sent Pelopidas to Susa, to beg aid from the 
Persians, and so successful was he in his mission, that he obtained 
a written mandate from the king, requiring that Messene should 
be declared independent, and that the Athenians should lay up 
their ships of war. The Persian king, moreover, added that 
be would employ force to compel them, in case of tbeir refusal to 
act ap to these demands, and that he would also make war 
apon any city which would not aid him in reducing them to 
obedience. 

llie Thebans now regarding themselves as the leaders of Greece, 
summoned an assembly at Thebes, which was attended by depu- 
ties from all the states. When the Persian mandate was read, 
they required that the several ambassadors should swear concur- 
rence with it, but they answered that they were not there for the 
purpose of swearing to any proposition, but merely to hear what 
the terms really were, and then to report upon them to their 
respective commonwealths. The Arcadians were especially loud 
in their remonstrances on account of the cool reception which 
had been given to their ambassador at the court of Persia, 
which arose from the contemptuous way in which Pelopidas had 
spoken of the Arcadians. This functionary declared at the 
assembly, that although the king of Persia had plenty of cooks, 
cnp-bearers, and door-keepers, yet that he had not a single man 
fit to fight. This speech, and the declaration of Lycomedes, that 
the congress ought to have been held at the seat of war, and not 
at Thebes, produced so much wrangling and confusion that the 
Arcadian deputies returned home, and the assembly broke up; 
and when the Thebans sent separately to every city, expecting 
that none would dare to refuse compliance with the Persian 
demands, backed as they were by the power of Thebes, the Corin- 
thians flatly refused to exchange any oaths with Persia, and thus 
the attempt of the Thebans to establish their own ascendancy by 
Fersiao infiaence was entirely fmstraled. 
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Of all the states of Greece, Achaia had been hitherto most free 
from dissensions. It appears to have adhered to its ancient con- 
stitution, and to have adopted the aristocratic or democratic form 
of government, according as Lacedsmon or Athens were in the 
ascendant. Since the Pelopounesian war it had been aristocratic, 
but the democratic party now looked to Thebes for support, and 
induced Epaminondas to lead an army into the province. He 
merely altered the administration without interfering with the 
constitution, or banishing any of the nobles. This ofiended the 
high democratic members of the league, who complained that 
Epaminondas had acted in the matter so as to suit the views of 
Lacedaemon alone. Hereupon the Thebans sent commissioners 
to regulate Achaia, which they did by expelling all the aristocrats, 
and establishing a thorough democracy. It turned out, however, 
that the policy of Epaminondas was the wisest, for the exiles, 
having collected a large body of malcontents frt)m other states, 
attacked each city separately, and instead of remaining neatral 
as they had hitherto been, they became exceedingly troublesome 
to their neighbours the Arcadians, and some of the bitterest 
enemies of the Theban league. 

The Sicyonians, who had hitherto followed the same course as 
the Achaians with respect to their government, now abandoned 
the Lacedaemonians in consequence of the power of the Theban 
confederacy, and Euphron, the principal man of the state, wishing 
to maintain the same position in the democracy which he had 
formerly enjoyed among the aristocracy, persuaded the Argians and 
Arcadians to send a body of troops to aid him in his design of 
changing the form of government in his native city. He accord- 
ingly established a democracy, was himself chosen general with four 
others ; his son was made commander of the mercenaries, and when, 
by means of lavishing the public money on the soldiery, and con- 
fiscating a vast amount of private property, he had attained suffi- 
cient strength, he turned against his associates in office, murdered 
some and banished others, the citizens and allies in no one 
instance protesting against his violence, until he obtained abso- 
lute dominion. iEnseas of Stymphalus, who had been chosen 
leader of the Arcadians, determined to crush the tyrant, and 
entering the Acropolis of Sicyon with an army, recaUed from 
exile those who had been unjustly banished. Meanwhile 
Euphron had fled to the harbour, which he delivered into 
the hands of the Lacedaemonians ; and as the strife between the 
people and the nobles was still raging in the city, he offered the 
services of a band of mercenaries which he had obtained from 
Athens, to the former. His offer was sicce^ited, «xi^\a 
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posscsflsion of the whole town except the Acropolis, where a 
Theban garrison had been stationed by ^nnas. He then pro- 
ceeded to Thebes for the purpose of persuading the Thebans to 
withdraw their garrison, expel the nobles, and deliver over the 
city to him and his party. The exiles also went to Thebes to 
petition against this, but when they saw that the bribes offered 
by Enphron were likely to ensure his success, some of them fell 
apon him and slew him ; they were, however, acquitted on the 
gronnd that all tyrants and traitors were considered as already 
crmdemned even before trial, and as Euphron was acknowledged 
to have been both, his murderers were declared rather worthy of 
honour, than of disgrace or punishment. 

The small state of Phlius still continued faithful to Sparta, and 
was of great use to her from its situation on the Argian frontier, 
on the line of march from the isthmus to Laconia. Oropus. a 
post on the borders of Boeotia, was now seized by some Athe- 
nian exiles, and the whole force of their city went to assist them: 
as the allies* however, refused to join in the attack, the Athe- 
nians were unable to reduce Oropus, and became dissatisfied with 
their confederates. On hearing of this, Lycomedes in pursuance of 
his fmvonrite object, which was the emancipation of Arcadia from 
Thebes, obtained a decree 6t>m the supreme council of Arcadia, 
anthorising him to negociate an alliance with Athens. He went 
to Athens, where his proposals were accepted, but on his return 
he landed at a small port where there happened to be a number of 
Arcadian exiles, who set upon him in a body and murdered him. 

The oligarchs in Orchomenus, the second city of B<£otia, 
greatly disliked the rule of Thebes, and they listened readily to 
the proposals made by such of their party as were in Thebes 
itself* and some others who were in exile, to effect a revolution 
for the purpose of restoring their ascendancy. Most of the con- 
spirators were in the cavalry, and at a review it was intended to 
carry their plan into execution. Information of the plot had, 
however, been given to the Boeotarchs, and all the conspirators 
were seized. Those who belonged to the smaller towns were par- 
doned, bat all the soldiers of the Orchomenian cavalry were led in 
diains before the Theban people and then executed. It was also 
decreed that Orchomenus itself should be destroyed, and its inba- 
bitants sold for slaves. This was naturally resisted, when the 
Tliebans marched into the town, captured it, and slaughtered the 
dtizens, sparing neither age nor sex. At the same time the 
Corinthians dismissed their Athenian auxiliaries from a suspicion 
that the Athenians were plotting against their independence, and 
sent to Thebes to know whether if they asked lot -^kak^Sx^^^^ 
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be granted. It was signified to them that it woold, and permis- 
sion was also given to commanicate with their allies, so that sach 
of them as chose it, might also be included in the terms of the 
treaty. Accordingly they sent to Lacedsemon, beg^ng that if the 
Lacedsemonians woald not join in the peace, they would allow them 
to make it separately, as they were in sach a dangerous position, 
from which, if they could escape, they might possibly be of use to 
Sparta at some future period, whilst if they were compelled to con- 
tinue the war they must be irretrievably ruined, and thus be of no 
advantage to any other state. The Lacedonnonians although they 
would not join in the treaty themselves, because they still refused 
to give up Messene, nevertheless generously released the Corin* 
thians from their engagements, and advised them to make terms. 
The Thebans now wished to enter into an alliance with them, but 
this the Corinthians refused. to do, and consequently they and 
the Phliasians were admitted to a peace, on condition of their 
strict neutrality. 

The Thessalian cities which had lately risen into importance 
revolted against their Tagus Alexander on account of his tyranny, 
and applied to Thebes for aid. At first they were unsuccessful ; but 
upon the Thessalians requesting fresh forces and Pelopidas for a 
leader, the Tagus was forced to come to an accommodation after the 
first battle (in which, however, Pelopidas lost his life), and after* 
wards he joined the Theban alliance. Disputes now broke out in 
Elis, which was oligarchically governed, but which the Arcadians 
wished to render democratic. The Eleians accordingly joined the 
Lacedaemonian alliance, whilst the Arcadians stirred up the people 
of Pisa near Olympia, to urge their ancient claim of the right of 
presidency at the Olympic games. When the Pisans had already 
commenced the solemnities of the festival, they were broken in 
upon by the Eleian forces ; and at a time and place which were 
both held sacred, a conflict took place, in which, although the 
Eleians were superior to the Pisans, yet they could not succeed 
in gaining possession of the temple. 

We have now the first example of the employment of a 
standing army among the Greeks ; for up to this time, although 
there were in every state certain individuals who were always 
willing to serve as soldiers for pay, yet they were only ready 
to act as occasion demanded, and upon their dismissal by their 
employers, returned home to their ordinary avocations. But 
the present chiefs of Arcadia thought that if they could em- 
body and keep in constant training a regular troop, it would 
strengthen themselves and support their allies, and they therefore 
pat under constant drill a number of mea csSltd thfi E^arites, 
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wUeh consisted of a select militia of citizens supplied by every 
state of the Arcadian union. As their own revenues were insuffi- 
cient to pay these troops, they had recourse to the Olympic trea- 
sure which was now in their hands, and thus ran the risk of 
bringing npon themselves the indignation of the whole of Greece, 
on acoonnt of the impiety of their proceedings. Mantineia 
openly protested against the sacrilege, and sent money for the 
pay of the Eparites ; and when her leading men were summoned 
to Appear before the council, the citizens refused to give them 
iip» and at the next general assembly of the states a vote was 
pasted forbidding any further trespass upon the sacred treasures. 
The mlers were now in a dangerous position, for numbers of 
the Eparites who would not serve without pay deserted, and 
sent to Thebes advising that a Theban army should pro- 
ceed immediately to the Peloponnesus, because, as they affirmed, 
Arcadia was on the point of uniting with Sparta. Their oppo- 
nenta in the mean time sent their ambassadors to assure the 
Thebui government that no such union had ever been con- 
templated; and it was resolved that the temple at Olyropia 
waa not, nor ever had been, the legitimate property of the Arca- 
dians* bat that it ought to be restored to the Eleians. On this 
declaration being made the latter people treated for peace, and a 
meeting of deputies from all the Arcadian towns was held at 
Tegea, to receive envoys from Elis; and the assembly was attended 
also by 300 Boeotian hoplites under a Theban officer. To this 
fknctionary the instigators of the sacrilege applied, and being 
mpported by him and his troops, and by a considerable number 
of the Eparites, they sent to apprehend the principal men in all 
the Arcadian cities. Many of them, however, escaped, and 
among them most of the Mantineian leaders, although these 
were the very persons whom they were particularly anxious to 



The Mantineians hearing of these outrages sent to Tegea 
demanding the restoration of those of her citizens who had been 
captnred, protesting against any measures being taken against 
them without a trial, and guaranteeing that they should appear 
to anawer any accusations that should be brought against them. 
The Theban officer, fearing that he had gone too far, pre- 
tended that he had seized his prisoners only in consequence of 
a ftdse report of a plot for the betraying Tegea to the Lacedae- 
monians, and he accordingly released them. Hereupon he was 
allowed to depart; and when envoys were sent to Thebes to 
aoense him, Epaminondas said that he had been very foolish to 
let them go, and assured them that auice X\^ KxcM^asoi^^a^^^sASSft. 
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peace withoat their sanction, he would take the first opportunity 
of marching into their territory, and continue the war with the 
aid of such allies as wonld support him. There can he no douht 
hut that the conduct of Thehea on this occasion was most onjust; 
for the Arcadiana had not made the peace with the Lacedemo- 
nians, but simply with the Eleians on a private matter, in which 
the Theban interests were in no way involved. Tlie Arcadians, 
Eleians, and Achsans. now held a conference, and a message was 
sent to Athens asking for succour according to the treaty of 
Lycomedes, while at the same time ambassadors went to Sputa, 
and there concluded an alliance on the terms that the chief com- 
mand should belong to that city in whose territory the army should 
be ; a fact which clearly and significantly shows how humbled 
the pride of Lacedsemon was at this period of her history. 

Epaminondas now marched into the Peloponnesus, where he was 
joined by the Messenians, Argians, and four Arcadian cities; 
whilst his opponents assembled at Mantineia with their Achcan, 
Eleian, and Athenian forces, and some of the Lacedemonians, a 
part of this people having remained at home with Agesilaus. 
No opportunity of action presented itself to the Thebans till they 
heard that Agesilaus, with the remainder of the Spartans, was 
on his march to join the forces which were already in the field ; 
but directly Epaminondas learnt that this was the case, he 
marched straight for Sparta, which he no doubt would have 
sacked, had not Agesilaus received intelligence of his movement 
in time to hasten back to the city and oppose him. Thus an 
assault was prevented; and Epaminondas. expecting that the 
forces which were in Arcadia would now hasten to the aid of 
LacedscmoD, returned to Tegea, from whence he sent his Theban 
and Thessalian horse to ravage the territory round Mantineia. 
This happened at harvest time, when the Mantineians, fancying 
themselves free from an invasion, were in the fields getting in 
their crops. Happil) for them a body of Athenian cavalry just 
arrived, and although weary from a long march and want of rest, 
tendered them all the assistance in their power. This was grate- 
fully accepted, and after a desperate conflict the Athenians 
obtained the advantage, and the Mantineians got in their cattle 
and crops uninjured. 

As the period was drawing near when the Theban general 
would have to resign his command, he determined to come to a 
decisive action, well knowing that if he failed in his design of 
making his country supreme in the Peloponnesus, his reputation 
would be irretrievably ruined even if his own personal safety 
nr/9 not eodaogered. Under these dreamiKa»fim he tod hia 
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aappoae that it nsu not his intention to attack 
diem immediately i and when he saw that he bad succeeded in 
deceiTing them, he Koddenlf wheeled his army upon them, and 
brought them at once to an engagement His force was superior 
in nmnbers to that of the enemj, and he adopted similar tactics 
to thoae which had proved so advantageous to him at Leactra. 
He drew ap his line obliqaely, putting most strength on that 
ptMDt of it which was nearest to the enemy, and keeping all his 
wont addiera for the reserve. The result of this battle, which 
WM fon^t B. c. 362, was, that the Thebans were victorious in 
the field : but Epaminondas died before the issne of the contest 
was clearly known, and the Athenians cut off the retreat of the 
light armed cavalry, so that each aide claimed the day, and the 
qoeition of the ascendancy in Greece was left, if possible, more 
nnaettled than ever. 

^w great stain on the character of Epaminondas seems to 
have been his recklessness of human life, and the small sense 
be bad of the horrors of war. We cannot indeed deny that he 
was ■ man of immense ability, and much more free from per- 
Kmal ambition and envy than most of the leaders of this period ; 
bat his last aggression on Arcadia proves that he cared little 
for any amonnt of snflering which he inflicted, in fartherance of 
" ' a views for the supremacy of his own state. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FROM THE DEATH OF EPAMIN0NDA8 TO THE ASSASSINATION 

OF PHILIP OF MACEDON. 

Expedition of Agesilans to Egypt—Hid death and character — Political ttate 
of Greece — Affairs of Sicily — Dion, Heracleides, and Diony«iaa — History 
and exploits of Timoleon — Carthage and Syracase — Execotion of Hioetes 
Death and character of Timoleon — Revolt of Eabcsa from Athens — Its 
reduction and political regulations — Affairs of Macedonia — Its early his- 
tory and institutions to the accession of Philip^His early exploits, edoca- 
tion, and policy — Interference of the Athenians in the affairs of Mace- 
donia — Their defeat by Philip and his subsequent conduct — Disputes 
about Amphipolis — Measures of the Olynthians — Declaration of war 
between Philip and the Athenians— Support of Philip by theOlynthian 
confederation and the Thessalians — Behaviour of Chares as leader of the 
Athenians — His treaty with Persia — Affairs of the Amphictyonic league- 
Its scope and constitution — Disputes between Thebes and Lacednmon— 
Occupation of the sacred territory by the Phocians — The sacred war — 
Exploits of Onomarchus — Philip wounded at Methond — His defeats and 
successes — Death of Ononis rchus — War in the Peloponnesus — Phocion in 
Euboea and the islands — Battle of Taroynae — Further exploits of Philip- 
Peace between Olynthus and Athens — Demosthenes: his birth, education, 
and hatred of Philip — Siege and capture of Olynthus — Plans of Phocis, 
Philip, and the Athenians — Peace between Athens and Macedonia — Philip 
itx Thrace — End of the sacred war — Macedonia admitted to the Amphicty- 
onic league — Parties of Demosthenes and JEschines — Position of Philip 
— Renewal of hostilitieit between him and the Athenians — Conduct of 
Demosthenes and the orators — Various operations of the war — Reverses 
of Philip — Alliance between the Athenians and the Thracians — Fresh 
outbreak of religious qnarrels— Destruction of the Amphis^seans by the 
Amphictyons — Philip leader of the Amphictyonic league— Opposition of 
Demosthenes — Negociations with Thebes — Seizure of Elateia by Philip — 
Alarm at Athens— Alliance of Thebes with Athens — Battle of Uhaoroneia 
— Conduct of Philip to Athens and Thebes— Congress at Corinth— In- 
tended expedition of Philip to Persia — His death and character. 

Aftbr the death of their distinguished general the Thehant soon 
began to lose their energy, and their confederates exhibited a less 
unanimous spirit. Accordingly an agreement was entered into 
between the allies of Lacedaemon and those of Thebes that Messene 
should remain independent, but that the Thebans should depart 
Oat of the PeloponnesQB. Against this measure Lacedaemon her- 
'^/fproteated, tmd therefore she continued Viio^^wXkyiitAtiE those 
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fltates which were in alliance with Thebes. This disagreement, 
however, led to no open warfare, because all Greece was weary of 
strife, and gladly embraced the opportunity for repose. Notwith- 
itanding this cessation of hostilities among the Grecian states war 
BtiU continued, for the affairs of uSBgypt now claimed the atten- 
tion of the Spartans. This country had thrown off allegiance to 
Persia, and Agesilaus, who was eighty years of age, led an 
army to support her in her revolt. This he did for the purpose, 
as some had asserted, of punishing the Persians for the aid they 
had formerly supplied to the enemies of h^^ state, and to free the 
Asiatic Greeks from subjection to them. His real motive, how- 
ever, most probably was the hope that he entertained of acquiring 
by this expedition sufficient wealth and power to enable him to 
carry on the war for the recovery of Messene. Civil troubles 
broke oat in iEgypt on account of the death of the king, and a 
diapate as to the succession. Agesilaus employed his time and 
his troops in these differences, and after having placed the candi- 
date whom he supported on the vacant throne, he left the country 
purposing to return to Greece, but died on the voyage. His 
character presents a marked contrast to that of his great adver- 
sary Epaminondas, for Agesilaus even in seeking to exalt his ovirn 
state never lost sight of Sie interests of Greece in general. The 
two most culpable of his public acts were his support of the seizure 
of the Cadmeia at Thebes, and his palliation of the violence of 
Sphodrias; but upon the whole he was an able statesman, a 
true patriot, and affectionate and just in his discharge of the 
duties of private life. 

The restless character of the Greeks rendered the continuance 
of tranquilhty for any long period totally impossible, and although 
we might have supposed that, as the larger states were now so 
crippled that they could not enforce their demands upon the smaller, 
peace would have been firmly established, nevertheless we find 
that quarrels and embroilments were constantly occurring, and 
that although there was no general war yet each state was at 
variance within itself on political grounds. Great cruelties were 
practised, and there had never been so many exiles from the 
whole of the Peloponnesus at one time, as there now were from 
individual cities and states. As an example of this we may cite 
the case of Argos, where some of the leading men, finding their 
power on the wane, formed a design of overthrowing the demo- 
cracy. The plot was discovered, and the chief of the conspirators 
destroved themselves, while the rest were seized and tortured. 
One of these, whilst under torture, implicated thirty others, who 
were taken and executed without a trial ; whUe treah accuBatiQT&a 
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continued to ponr in and to be believed, till above 1,200 of the 
citizens were murdered, and the people in their fury still deman- 
ded fresh victims. The crimes of the accusers, however, did not 
long go unpunished, for when they were unable to supply more 
objects for the popular vengeance and were at a loss to suppress 
the passions they had themselves roused^ their hesitation was 
declared suspicious, and they were themselves executed by the 
people, who after this appear to have become pacified. 

About five years after the battle of Mantineia the afiairs of 
Sicily had created some commotion among the Greek states, for 
upon the death of Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse [b. c. 367], 
his son, who was of the same name, succeeded him. He was, 
however, careless and profligate, and his government, after having 
been undisturbed for twelve years, at last became so unpopular 
that it was overthrown by a revolt under Dion, the son of Hip- 
parinus. He was talented and brave, was a liberal patron of 
the fine arts, and had been a great favourite with the elder Diony- 
sius, who had married his sister. After the death of his brother* 
in-law he revolted against his son, and besieged him so closely in 
his citadel that he was obliged to evacuate it and fly with his 
adherents to Italy. Dion himself did not long maintain his 
popularity, and upheld his authority by means of a band of foreign 
mercenaries rather than by the good will of the people, to whom 
he rendered himself daily more obnoxious by his overbearing 
temper and the harsh method of government which he adopted. 
The consequence of this was that he was opposed by Heracleides. 
who had formerly been one of his warmest supporters, but was 
now his most bitter enemy. He was appointed general together 
with Dion, and had the command of the fleet bestowed upon him. 
Dion therefore resolved to remove him, which he did by assassi- 
nation ; he then confiscated the property of several of his partizans 
and divided the money among his troops. His career, however, 
did not last long, for one of his most trusted friends plotted 
against his life, and he was assassinated b.c. 353, and his 
memory became an object of universal hatred on account of the 
severity of his rule and conduct. For eight years after this, one 
tyrant after another so abused their authority in Sicily that 
Syracuse became almost depopulated, and all the other cities 
filled with a mixed body of unemployed mercenaries, Greek and 
barbarian refugees, forming a mass of discontented and unprin- 
cipled rabble, who were ready to aid in any act of violence or join 
in any revolution which held out to them a prospect of employ- 
ment and plunder. The Syracusans in alarm at this state of 
mAin recalled DioayniuB, who was once viot^ i&AidA mlor of 
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Syncase, tnd they then applied to their mother city, Corinth, 
for a leader who might be able to restore order to their 
commanity. 

Id the mean time the enemies of Dionysius made war against 
him. having betaken themselves to Hicetes, the tyrant of Leontini ; 
and Timoleon, the Corinthian general, was sent over to examine 
into, and, if necessary, to settle, the matters in dispute in the 
island. This Timoleon was of noble birth, possessed considerable 
talents both as a soldier and a statesman, bat had made himself 
many enemies by his having killed his own brother, who had 
endeavoured to set himself up as tyrant of Corinth. When he 
arrived in Sicily with a small body of mercenaries, raised chiefly 
by his own exertions, he foand considerable reinforcements 
awaiting him, and proceeded straight to Syracuse, the greater 
part of which was now in the hands of Hicetes and his friends, 
they having overpowered the party of Dionysius and a third fac- 
tion which had sprung up hostile to both of them. At length, 
about four years after his arrival in Sicily [b. c. 343] Timoleon 
succeeded in restoring something like tranquillity. Hicetes 
retired to Leontini, Dionysius to Corinth, and 2,000 of their 
troops enlisted in the service of Timoleon. Syracuse was now in 
so deserted a state that horses are said to have grazed in the 
market-place, and the streets to have been covered with herbage, 
while the rapine had been so great that, instead of pay, Timoleon 
had nothing else to give to his mercenaries but the houses of the 
inhabitants of the conquered city. With this they were satisfied 
daring the winter, but when the spring returned they began to 
clamour for money and fresh employment. Upon this Timoleon 
sent 1,000 of them to ravage the territory belonging to Carthage, 
which they did so effectually that they returned to Syracuse laden 
with spoils and plunder. Upon hearing of what had taken place 
the Caurthaginians sent a force to Sicily, consisting, as it is said, 
of 70,000 foot and 10,000 horse, commanded by Hasdrubal and 
Hamilcar. Timoleon advanced to meet them in their own terri- 
tory, and although his army numbered only 3,000 Syracusans 
and about 9,000 mercenaries, his tactics were so superior that he 
gained a complete victory at the river Crimissus (or Crimesus) 
B. c. 339. 

Timoleon now turned his arms against the tyrants of the 
various Sicilian towns, and although the weakest of them yielded 
he was opposed by the more powerful, such as Hicetes and Ma- 
mercus of Catana. Fresh assistance was supplied to them from 
Carthage under Cisco, but the war again proving favourable to 
Timoleon, the Carthaginians were ^lad to conidud^^ ^ \x^si&n ^ss^ 
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honourable terms [b. c. 338], and it was settled that the riTer 
Halycus should be fixed as the boundary of the Carthaginian and 
Greek possessions. Several of the tyrants who had resisted were 
now put to death, and among them Hicetes, who. if he himself 
deserved capital punishment, might have satisfied the vengeance 
of his conquerors by his own death, without their savagely adding 
to his murder that of his unoffending wife and children. After 
the removal of the most powerful of his opponents, Timoleon 
sought to establish peace and order in the island, and to restore 
it after such severe and protracted struggles to something like a 
settled and well regulated government. This, however, was not 
easy to be done, as Syracuse still teemed with foreign mercenaries 
and adventurers, between whom and the remnant of the original 
citizens serious quarrels, and in one instance a civil war, took 
place. In the end, however, Timoleon succeeded in his design 
by the introduction of a large body of colonists from Greece : 
he established 4,000 families in the territory of Syracuse, 10,000 
in the plains near the city, and a vast quantity in all the other 
tracts of land which were in his power. 

By these means, and by the exercise of an authority which was 
necessarily somewhat severe, in consequence of the temper and 
habits of many of those whom he had to govern, Timoleon suc- 
ceeded in maintaining peace and order till he died, generally 
honoured and beloved, b. c. 337 ; and for many years after his 
death Sicily enjoyed peace and prosperity, and reaped the fruits 
of those measures which he had devised for her government. In 
forming an estimate of the character of Timoleon, we cannot 
forget that although he was possessed of great abilities and 
honesty of purpose, yet his renown is tarnished by many acts of 
injustice and cruelty; and he incurs, in common with so many 
other Greek warriors, the charge of having been utterly anscra- 
pulous in the use of means towards carrying out his ends. 

Some twenty years before the events just recorded, and five 
after the battle of Mantineia, Rhodes, Chios, Byzantium, and 
Cos, being the roost powerful allies of the Athenians, declared 
that they no longer needed the support of Athens in protecting 
their own commerce, and as they were able to act without the 
Athenian navy, they would no longer contribute to its pay. Upon 
hearing this the Athenians resolved upon war against their rebellious 
allies, but while preparations for it were being made, intelligence 
was received of a more important revolt which had broken oat 
in Eubcea [b. c. 358]. The insurgents had applied to Thebes for 
aid, and a Boeotian force was soon in possession of Chaleit and 
JSStatria; and altboagh the Atheniana itUI had many adherents in 
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the varioDS towns, yet the rebels were making head, and the 
revolt appeared to be gaining strength every day. The Athenians 
now seemed panic-stricken, until Timotheus urged them to man 
tbeur ships and embark without delay. His inspiriting addresses 
produced the desired effect ; the Athenians landed in Eubcea only 
ire days after the Thebans, and within thirty days more the 
latter had agreed to quit the island. No severe measures were 
adopted, but it was stipulated that the towns should severally 
recognize the supremacy of Athens and pay tribute; that an 
Athenian minister should be resident in each of them, but that 
they might all be allowed to regulate their internal affairs accord^ 
ing to their former constitution, or in any way which seemed best 
to them. 

These matters were scarcely settled when the affairs of Mace- 
donia beg^n to be of importance ; and as this kingdom plays so 
conspicuous a part hereafter in the history of Greece, it is neces- 
sary to touch slightly upon the nature and origpn of its govern- 
ment and institutions. The Macedonians were in all probability 
of Illyrian origin, and had seized in early times on that district 
to the North of Greece, wbich was called Emathia. The chief 
power here, as in all other states, at the commencement of their 
history, was in the hands of the lords of the soil, with a king at 
their head as their military and political leader. As the posses- 
sions of the landholders were very extensive, and the revenues 
which they derived from them gave them great influence, many 
of them kept large bodies of vassals and retainers on their estates, 
and ruled them in an independent manner somewhat in the style 
of the feudal barons of more modern times. Thus at first there 
were but few united bodies, or any widely extended communities 
in Macedonia, for each of the landed proprietors had his own 
interests to defend, and felt that be was of more importance as 
the head of his own tenants and vassals, than he would be as a 
member of a confederation or combination with any others. 
Hence, although there were constant disturbances and forays of 
one landholder against another, yet the government remained for 
many years unchanged either in form or spirit. The only large 
towns were those belonging to the Greek colonists who traded 
with the Macedonians, but exercised their own political rights, 
and had each its own constitution. They paid tribute to the 
Macedonians, and acted as their allies, but did not consider them- 
selves as subjects of the Macedonian king, or as in any way 
responsible to him for their method of government. 

Thus then the people of Macedonia continued for many years 
without any intimate association or connexion Qn<^ mtk ^si£2k\S&Kx^ 
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and remained to a certain degree barbarous and uncivilized. This 
state of things lasted till the accession of Archelaus, the son of 
that Perdiccas whom as we have seen took so important a part 
in the affairs of Greece during the period of the Peloponne- 
sian war. When Archelaus came to the throne he set himself 
strenuously to work, in order to ameliorate the condition of his 
people, and improve their social relations; but while he was 
^ngt^ed in these laudable pursuits he was assassinated [b. c. 399] 
in the fourteenth year of his reign. The seven years which 
followed were a period of great turbulence and anarchy, the 
crown was seized by usurpers, or bestowed by the people upon 
their favourites, without any regard being had to the legal suc- 
cession, and most of the monarchs perished one after another by 
assassination. 

At length Amyntas succeeded to the throne, and held it for 
twenty-four years, in which period he was twice driven out of 
his kingdom, once by the Illyrians, and the second time by the 
Thessalians. He, however, returned and governed till b. c. 370 
(the year after the battle of Leuctra), when he died, leaving 
three sons, Alexander, Perdiccas, and Phili];^. Three more years 
of tumult and disputes relative to the succession followed ; Alex- 
ander was murdered; Perdicas killed in battle against the Ill3rrians ; 
and in 359 b. c. Philip came to the throne. Upon his accession 
the Illyrians were masters of his country, and the Pteonians were 
threatening an invasion, while at the same time two rival 
claimants for the crown were making preparations to depose him, 
viz.: Argteus, who was supported by the Athenian, and Pausanias, 
by the Thracian interest. Philip was at this time only twenty^three 
years old, but was possessed of prudence and abilities far superior 
to his age. He had received an excellent education, having, it is 
said, been brought up at Thebes, under the care of Epaminondas ; 
his eloquence was of a superior order, his person comely, and 
his manners polished and agreeable. Upon his accession to the 
throne, he observed with pain the distracted state of his country, 
and resolved if possible to render it more united and prosperous. 
He therefore invited the people to hold general assemblies at which 
he himself attended, and urged them to energy and unanimity. 
By degrees he inspired them with confidence, and an inclination 
towards order and obedience ; and by means of frequent reviews, 
and the introduction of the Grecian tactics (such as the phalanx 
and various new manoeuvres), he led them to recognise the import- 
ance of acting in concert, and infused into their various bodies a 
commuDity of thought and feeling, which had hitherto been 
Bokttown to tbem. 
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Having condaded an armistice with the lUyrians and Poeonians, 
he led hia forces against the Athenians, who were marching against 
him to set up Argaeus as king. An engagement took place in which 
the Athenians were defeated, and Philip forced them to give up all 
the Macedonian exiles who had joined them, and to withdraw their 
forces. Althongh his opponents had heen thus worsted, Philip knew 
that they were still powerful enough to be formidable, and therefore 
determined upon adopting conciliatory measures. Accordingly 
he dismissed all his prisoners without ransom, and even provided 
safe conveyance for them to their native eity. Moreover, he 
abandoned all claim to Amphipolis, which had been an object of 
regret and desire to the Athenians ever since they had lost it, 
and thus he succeeded in obtaining their good will and making a 
peace with them. He then reduced the Pseonians and lUyrians, 
compelling the latter to conclude a treaty with him upon his own 
terms, so that before he had reigned a year he found himself in a 
aecnure and even powerful position. 

It may be remembered that in the tenth year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, it was agreed, as one of the articles of the peace 
between Athens and Sparta, that Amphipolis should again be 
subject to Athens, and that the Amphipolitans had refused to 
abide by the condition. Their city therefore had since that time 
been allowed to remain for the most part independent, although 
the Athenians always considered that they exercised a certain 
jurisdiction over it; but an attempt which was made under 
Timotheus to recover it from an alliance with Olynthus having 
foiled the year before Philip came to the throne, we find upon his 
accession that it was apparently under the power of Macedon. 
We are not precisely informed as to the causes which led to this 
state of afifairs, but it most probably arose from the circumstance 
that there were in Amphipolis three factions devoted respectively 
to the interests of Athens, Ol3aithn8, and Macedonia. Of these 
the Macedonian party had most likely proved the strongest, and 
had secured their supremacy by aid supplied by Philip, and a 
body of troops whom they kept in the town. 

In order to avoid an outbreak with the Athenians, Philip, as 
has been observed, gave up the power he had thus acquired in 
Amphipolis, and declared it independent ; whereupon the garri- 
son being withdrawn, the Oljmthian faction gained the upper 
hand, and did their utmost to harass and annoy Philip by sudden 
iocarsions into his territory. The consequence was, that he 
besieged and took Amphipolis, banished the most turbulent of 
his opponents, and without altering the constitution, placed all 
the government situations in the hands of MacedouiarA. T^a. 
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Athenians npon hearing of this step remonstrated with him, as 
considering that he had asserted a claim to the sovereignty of 
Amphipolis. Philip on his part declared that the Athenians bad 
no more right to it than he had, as it had been independent, 
bat that he had now taken it in consequence of its aggression 
upon him, and that as he had thus won it in war, he was 
clearly entitled to hold it as his own. The Athenians did not 
admit the force of these arguments, and announced to him that if 
he would not surrender it to them, all friendship between them 
must immediately cease. Philip refused to give up Amphipolis 
unconditionally ; and as the Macedonian city of Fydna had re* 
volted to the Athenians, a compromise was secretly proposed, by 
which it was to be agreed that Philip should give up Amphipolis 
to the Athenians, if they would restore Pydna to him. The 
negotiations, however, came to nothing, and, b. c. 358, war was 
declared between the two powers. 

The Olynthian confederacy was now exceedingly powerful, and 
as it was doubtful which side it would take, each strained every 
nerve to secure its co-operation. Philip was ultimately the suc- 
cessful candidate for its support, having promised the Olynthians 
that he would take Potidsea from the Athenians, and make it over 
to them. The combined forces accordingly marched against 
Pydna and Potidsea, both of which they captured, and the latter 
was compelled to join the Olynthian confederation. Philip, how- 
ever, still anxious to conciliate the Athenians to the utmost of 
his power, treated the Athenian garrisons in the conquered cities 
with great kindness, and sent them home in safety. During the 
next spring Philip obtained the alliance of the Thessalians, who 
had sought and obtained his intervention in the troubles in which 
they had become involved, in consequence of the events resulting 
from the murder of their Tagus, Alexander of Pherse. After his 
assassination [b. c. 357], by his wife's brothers Tisiphonus and 
Lycophron, his two murderers had placed themselves at the head 
of affiiirs ; but as their rule equalled in injustice and severity that 
of their predecessor, a strong party was soon organised against 
them, and Philip was invited to put an end to their tyranny. He 
accordingly entered Theesaly, overcame Tisiphonus and Lyco- 
phron with their adherents, and restored the cities to freedom. 
On these grounds the Thessalians became his warm friends, and 
were always willing to assist him in his undertakings. 

Meantime many of their allies were deserting the Athenians^ 

and the chief command was given to Chares, than whom perhaps 

B worse general coold not poaaibly have been found. He was» 

indeed, energetic and coorageoaSy bat aa\ui ^ud^;cneQXiivik\aAd« tad 
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his capacities limited, these two qualities, which would have beea 
advantageous to a talented commander, became dangerous in him. 
His extravagance was unbounded, and he squandered both his 
own and the public money without any regard to future conse- 
cjoences; his life and (induct were most debauched, and his 
popularity was acquired and retained only by the large sums of 
money he had expended among the lower orders of the people, 
and the encouragement he gave to those who were panderers to 
his licentious pleasures. As the Athenian citizens now found 
their home pursuits more profitable than serving as soldiers, their 
armies were principally composed of mercenaries, who were care- 
less which side they fought for, so long as their pay was liberally 
and regularly supplied. As this, however, owing to the heavy 
expenditure at home, and the reckless extravagance of Chares, 
was not always the case, the troops became careless and 
disaffected, and an unsuccessful attempt, in which Chabrias 
was killed, was made to recover Chios. After this, Iphicrates 
and Timotheus were joined with Chares in the command, and 
although they prevented his entering into a naval engagement, 
in which he must have been defeated, he had sufficient influence 
upon his return home to procure a verdict of guilty against 
ttktm on a charge of bribery and corruption ; in consequence of 
idiich they were both degraded, and Timotheus so heavily fined, 
that he was obliged to leave Athens, and spend the remainder of 
his days at Chalcis in Euboea. 

Chares was now alone in the command, but had exhausted all 
his resources both public and private, and was totally unable to 
provide pay for his troops. Under these circumstances, although 
Athens was at peace with Persia, he joined his forces with those 
of Artabazus, the satrap of Bithynia, who was in rebellion 
against his sovereign, and enabled him to defeat the royal army. 
The measures of Chares, although they procured present suste- 
nance and money for his soldiers, nevertheless drew down upon 
Athens the just indignation of the Persian monarch ; and in the 
third year of the war [a. c. 355], the Athenians, hearing that a 
large Phoenician fleet was preparing to assist those of their allies 
who had revolted, and that every method would be used to 
weaken their power among those who still continued well disposed 
towards them, determined upon immediately concluding a peace, 
by the terms of which, however, they were compelled to resign 
all claim to the tribute or allegiance of Chios, Cos, Rhodes, and 
Byzantium. 

It was not long before fresh troubles began on account of dis* 
putes concerning the power of the Ain^\ivcl^Qti.\fi Ua^^^^ q£ Hi\aicK 
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some acconnt has been given [p. 11]. Whatever its origin may 
have been (for upon this, as we have observed above, there is 
great doubt), it appears nearly certain that at first it consisted of 
deputies from twelve Thessalian tribes, and that any votes in it 
which other states of Greece might hAre possessed, were only 
held in virtue of their descent from the original members of the 
league. Hence it happened that at the meetings of the council, the 
large towns had no more power than the small ones, since each 
sent the same number of constituents, and all had an equal voice 
in the assembly. 

The number of tribes represented had no doubt varied at diffe* 
rent times, and the right of admission to the deliberations of the 
council had been sometimes taken away from one state and 
bestowed upon another, bat !\pon the whole, it was pretty well 
understood what tribes were justly entitled to membership, 
and the decision of the Amphictyonic council was generally 
received. as binding upon all questions which were considered to 
fall within its jurisdiction. What these were has been already 
mentioned [p. 11], and the deputies, when they met, took an oath 
to the effect that they would never aid in destroying any of the 
Amphictyonic cities ; never prohibit their inhabitants from the use 
of their fountains either in war or peace ; and that they would 
punish to the utmost of their power any who should attempt to 
seize the property of the Delphian Phoebus, or plot anything to 
the detriment of his temple or worship. A heavy curse was pro- 
nounced upon those who should transgress in these particulars, 
and the deputies swore, on the part of their respective states, to 
wage war upon such as should rebel against them. Those who 
voted at the sittings of the council were called the Hieromnd- 
mones and the Pylagoras. These appear to have been two indi- 
viduals selected from the deputies sent by each of the states from 
among themselves. The Hieromnemon, whose peculiar duty it 
was to attend to matters of religion, but who might also vote on 
questions of general and vital importance, was appointed by lot, 
and continued in office for a year ; while the Pylagoras, whose 
functions were unrestricted, was elected for each sitting. The 
other deputies joined in the debates but did not vote, and one 
of the Hieromnemones was elected president of the council. 
Instances of their punishing individuals for political delinquencies 
are so rare, that the only case on record is that of £phialte8 the 
Malian, who, in the invasion of Xerxes, led the Persians over 
the mountain pass near Thermopylae. 
Athens and Sparta were of course included in the Amphic- 
tjronic leagae, aa representing respectively the louian and Doriaa 
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interests; and when they were high in power, they disdained to 
be led by inferior states, and influenced the Amphictyons some- 
times by persuasion, but oftener by intimidation, to Tote entirely 
according to their own views and wishes. The Thebans again 
when they rose to power, arrogated to themselves the entire 
direction of the council, and having prosecuted the Lacedemo- 
nians for the seizure of the Cadmeia, they obtained a verdict 
against them, and a decree that they should pay 500 talents 
(u(lwards of £100,000) damages. As this demand was made a 
long time after the events to which it had reference had taken 
place* and punishment had already been inflicted on the aggressors 
by force of arms, the Lacedaemonians refused payment on the 
ground that the claim was altogether unfounded and unjust. 
According to the Amphictyonic law, if a fine imposed by the 
oonncil was not paid within a certain time it was doubled ; and 
tills was now put in force against the Lacedaemonians, who, how- 
ever, still persisted in refusing payment. 

The Thebans next endeavoured to obtain the interference of 
the council against the Phocians who had always set them at defi- 
ance, being aided sometimes by Athens, and at other times by 
Sparta. The Thebans asserted as their reason, a tradition con- 
cerning a rich tract of land in Phocis called the Cirrhsean, or 
Crisssan plain*, which they asserted bad in ancient times been 
consecrated to the Delphian Phoebus for religious purposes, and 
that a heavy curse had been pronounced against any who should 
convert it to secular uses. As the consecration of this district 
was exceedingly problematical, the Phocians had for many years 
occupied and tilled it ; but the Thebans encouraged by the Thes- 
salians, the ancient enemies of the Phocians, now applied to the 
Amphictyonic council, whose duty it was to take cognizance of 
all matters connected with religion, for a decree that the Pho- 
cians should either at once renounce their occupation of the 
sacred ground, or else be deemed guilty of profanation. 

The leading man among the Phocians was Philomel us, a per- 
son possessed of great influence on account of his birth, wealth, 
and talents. He asserted that the superintendence of all matters 
connected with the Delphian worship belonged of right to the 
Phocians, and not to the Amphictyons ; advised his countrymen 
not to submit to the demands of the Thebans ; and procured his 
own election as commander of the forces [b. c. 3571. The Phocian, 
or, as it is also called, the sacred war, may now be considered as 
having commenced, as Philomelas immediately went to Lacede- 
mon, where he obtained a considerable sum of money in aid of hi& 
cause, and with it raised a large body oi metciccAxv^. ^v^'^^xk^ 
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he proceeded to seize the city and temple, and when the Boeotians 
and Thessalians protested against this as an act of impiety he 
caused a proclamation to be made, in which he assured them that 
he would religiously abstain from any violation of the temple and 
all appropriation of the sacred treasures. The Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians then declared in his favour, and the Locrians 
joined the Boeotians and Thessalians against him. The war was 
now carried on for two years generally to the advantage of the 
Phocians, but at the end of this time their army suffered a partial 
defeat and Philoraelus fell in the action. He was succeeded in 
the command by his brother Onomarchus, a man who equalled 
him in talent, but more hasty and unscrupulous in his conduct. 
He first executed several of bis political opponents and confiscated 
their property, and then, as the public coffers were nearly empty, 
while the mercenaries were urgent for their pay, yielding to 
necessity, he had recourse to the Delphian treasury, a measure 
which brought on him the opprobrium of sacrilege ; although 
the governments both of Athens and Sparta are generally be- 
lieved to have had a share in the proceeds of this act of spolia- 
tion. After this Onomarchus entered Boeotia and took the town 
of Orchomenus, which had been restored after its destruction by 
the Thebans. 

In the meanwhile Philip had subdued the forces of the P^nians, 
niyrians, and Thracians, who had combined against him, but the 
latter being supported by an Athenian armament soon revolted under 
their king Kersobleptes, not out of any friendship which he enter- 
tained towards Athens, but on account of the weakness and divisions 
of his own kingdom, which made him eager to join any power which 
he thought capable of affording him protection against enemies who 
were so close at hand. In order to attach the Athenians more 
firmly to him he gave up to them aU the towns of the Thracian 
Chersonese, except Cardia, and they sent to each of them colonists 
from their own state. We have alreadv seen that Pvdna and 
Potidaea with many other cities had become united with the 
Macedonians and the Olynthian confederacy ; in fact, the only 
place which now resisted their overtures and acknowledged the 
rule of Athens was the port of Methon^. It was populous and 
flourishing, and its inhabitants provoked the wrath of Philip 
by receiving and aiding his adversaries. He accordingly laid 
•iege to the town, and after a vigorous resistance, during which 
he lost an eye by an arrow, he forced it to capitulate, but granted 
the citizens permission to depart in safety, each taking with him 
od/v the clothes he wore. After this he demolished the city itself 
»ad portioned out its territory among \iii Macfidotdan fidloweni 
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He then proceeded against Lycophron, the t3a^nt of Phene, \vho, 
aided hy the Phocians, had entered the territory of the Thesea- 
liana. At first Philip and the Thessalians were successful, until 
Onomarchus himself arriving to take the command* and heing 
supported by some Athenian troops they joined the force under 
Lycophron, and defeated Philip in two engagements, by which he 
was reduced to such extremities that it was only by the exercise 
of consummate skill and foresight that he was enabled to effect 
his retreat to Macedonia. 

Onomarchus then marched into Boeotia and captured the city of 
Goronea ; after which he returned to Thessaly to join Lycophron 
and his allies : he was met by Philip and the Thessalians, and in 
a severely contested battle the Phocians were completely over- 
thrown and their general slain. 3,000 of them were executed as 
robbers of the treasury and profaners of the temple of the deity ; 
and the dead body of Onomarchus was publicly crucified [b.c. 3521. 
The motives which actuated Philip, who, as it appears from all 
the accounts we have of him, was not either naturally or habitually 
cruel, to perpetrate this uncalled-for act of brutality, were doubt- 
less the hatred which existed on the part of the Thessalians against 
the Phocians, and the general indignation which was felt and ex- 
pressed at the sacrilege of which they had been guilty. Besides 
all this it would probably be the means of inducing fresh adherents 
to join Philip, as it would spread throughout Greece a high opinion 
of his piety and his determination to punish to the utmost those 
who set at nought the religious institutions of their country. 
Lycophron, perceiving the strength that Philip was acquiring, 
now ceded Phera: to him ; his rule was acknowledged throughout 
Thessaly, and he was regarded by the Greeks as the champion of 
the gods and the defender of the national faith and worship. The 
war was now carried on by the Phocians, although only in a very 
feeble manner, under Phalansus, the son of Onomarchus. 

About this time the Peloponnesus became again the seat of 
war on account of events connected with Megalopolis. It will 
be remembered that this city was founded with a view of uniting 
the whole of Arcadia against the power of Sparta, and the hosti- 
lity of the two states had been unceasing ever since. But as the 
.inhabitants of Megalopolis were composed of various people col- 
lected from the surrounding villages and united under a demo- 
cratic government, they of course became obnoxious to the more 
aristocratic landholders even of Arcadia itself, who in former 
times had exercised complete dominion. The lords of the soil, 
therefore, sought the assistance of Lacedsemon, in the hope 
that she would restore them to their ancie.n.t y^\^vs^^ ^Vil^ 
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the people made common cause with the Measenians aod 
Tbebans. 

The LacedemonianB well knew that it would be necesaary to 
reduce Megalopolis before they could attempt to seize Measene, 
aa the former city was a kind of bulwark to the latter ; and in 
order to carry out their object, they applied to the Athenians for 
aid, on condition of their restoring Platsea and Thespie. and 
giying back to them the city of Oropus, being at the same time 
well aware that these measures would tend to the humiliation of 
Thebes. The Athenians tacitly agreed to the terms proposed, 
although they did not openly abet the operations ; and thus the 
field was taken by the Phocians and Lacedemonians on one side, 
against the Tbebans, Argians, and Messenians on the other. 
The campaign was opened with vigour, and although it was car- 
ried on with much activity by each party, it produced no result 
which could be called decidedly advantageous to either. 

The Athenians now sent a force to Eubcea, which was in 
danger of falling into the hands of a party favourable to* Mace- 
don. The commander was Fhocion, a man of considerable 
ability and the strictest integrity. He bad served with distinc- 
tion under Chabrias, and when employed to collect the tribute 
from the allies — a task always involving no small amount of 
odium on the part of the tributaries — he fulfilled his misaon so 
leniently and justly, that the allies not only paid him the tribute 
without reluctance, but even sent some of their vessels to escort 
him home. He was, moreover, possessed of g^reat quickness in 
debate, and an uncommonly sound judgment ; and these qualities, 
combined with the excellence of his character, procured him ao 
many friends among the upper classes, that money was supplied 
and ships equipped, for the first time in the history of Greece, 
by private individuals. Many of the aristocracy also volunteered 
for the cavalry and heavy-armed regiments, and a battle was 
fought at Tamynae [b. c. 350], in which the Athenians were 
victorious, and Eubcea became secured to them for the 
present. 

Meanwhile Philip had been employed in bringing many of the 
barbarous nations which surrounded Macedonia under his con- 
trol, and was now engaged in raising a force against the lUy- 
rians ; but hearing of the course afiairs had taken in Eubcea, 
he plundered the islands of Liemnos and Imbrus, although 
they undoubtedly belonged to Athens, carried off several mer- 
chant ships from Euboea, and even made a slight demonstration 
on the coast of Attica itself. In consequence of these proceed- 
ib^ the OJvDtbianB became alanned, and ^ealooi of th« power 
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whicli Philip was acquiring they made a peace with the Athenians, 
who now that Philip declared war against them, entered into an 
alliance with the Olynthians against him. We have already seen 
in the case of Pericles, Cleon, and others, how completely the 
Athenians were influenced by popular orators, and how they were 
often induced to grant or deny support to any party or enter- 
prise, according to the eloquence and ability which were displayed 
in advocating or condemning it. 

One of the leaders of the party now most opposed to Philip, 
was the celebrated orator Demosthenes. This remarkable man 
was the son of a blacksmith, and as his father had died when 
he was but seven years of age, his education had been greatly 
neglected ; he also laboured under physical defects both of voice 
and pronunciation, but these he in a great measure overcame 
by dint of diligent practice and study, under Isaeus and Plato; 
and when only seventeen years of age he pleaded his own cause 
against his guardians, and obtained a verdict for the restitution 
of the greater part of his property which they had embezzled.* 
When the Olynthian ambassadors arrived at Athens, Demos- 
thenes urged the people to enter into alliance with them, and 
to assist them to the utmost of their power. Immense succours 
were accordingly voted, and envoys sent to the various states of 
the Peloponnesus, representing to them the danger to be appre- 
hended from the growing power of Macedonia, and the ambitious 
designs of Philip, and urging them to immediate resistance if they 
wished well to the common safety of Greece. 

These embassies were not well received, as manv of the states to 
which they were sent feared to give offence to Philip, whom they 
looked upon as likely to become possessed of sovereign dominion, 
and they naturally dreaded the vengeance that would overtake them 
in the event of the supremacy of Macedonia. Meantime the suc- 
cours which had been voted were despatched from Athens, but 
during the interval which elapsed on their march, Philip had taken 
several towns belonging to the Olynthian league, had received 
the submission of others, and had begun to besiege Olynthus 
itself. The inhabitants of the city wished to capitulate, but 
Philip would only receive their proposals on the promise of an 
nnoonditional surrender, saying that " either they must give up 
Olynthus, or he must resign Macedonia." Had the Olynthians 
been united they would probably have been able to repel the 
invaders, as they had already withstood several unsuccessful 
assaults, There was, however, unfortunately within the town a 

* S«t bit Orations agaiatt A^hoib^^ai isAOtAXfix* 
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large party favourable to the Macedonians, and above half the 
effective cavalry (in number about 500) deserted, and Philip was 
admitted within the g^tes by Euthycr&tSs and LasthSnSs, two of 
the principal citizens. Demosthenes ascribes this treachery to the 
effect of bribery, but it is more probable that it arose from poli- 
tical motives, which we know so often and so strongly influenced 
the actions of the leading men of all the parties throughout the 
Grecian states. After he had obtained possession of the town 
Philip totally demolished it, and sold almost all the inhabitants 
for slaves [b. c. 347]. The conquest of Olynthus added im- 
mensely to the resources of Philip, as it gave him the entire 
command of the coast of Macedonia, and placed in his power 
several important towns and districts; so that he was enabled 
to turn his arms either against Euboea, or against the Athenian 
dependencies in Thrace. 

The Athenians were greatly alarmed at the aspect of afiairs, 
but Philip, as we have seen before, was prudent, and unwil* 
ling to exasperate them too much, well knowing that in the 
event of any disagreement in his own government, or disruption 
of his kingdom, which was already too extensive to be ruled 
without much anxiety, they would prove most formidable enemies. 
Accordingly, although a vote had been passed at Athens for- 
bidding the reception of any envoy or messenger from Philip, he 
found means to have the decree rescinded, and to let the people 
know that he was not disinclined to come to terms. The condu- 
sion of a peace was, however, prevented, on account of the 
affiairs of Phocis, which once again inspired with fresh hopes 
those of the Athenians who were favourable to a continuance of 
hostilities. By means of large payments made to their merce- 
naries, the Phocian generals had hitherto maintained a power 
almost resembling that of tyrants ; but the Delphian treasures 
now began to fail, and as Phalecus, the Phocian general, was 
unable to satisfy the demands of his soldiers, a party at once 
sprung up against him, and he was deprived of his office, and 
prosecuted for sacrilege. 

The Phocians now sent to propose to the Athenians that the 
latter should aid them on condition of their giving up three 
towns which were insigniBcant in size, but of much import- 
ance on account of their situation, commanding as they did the 
pass of Thermopylae, and thus affording an obstacle to Philip in 
that which was his easiest route from the North. The Athenians 
had been in alliance with the Phocians while Phalsecus remained 
in power, but they now perceived that if they took his part, the 
^ew admJnistratioa would not heaitatA to f\afie itaelC at the dii* 
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poaa] of Thebes or Macedon. They accordingly determined to 
send and occupy the three towns as the Phocians had proposed ; 
but in the mean time Phalaecus had regained his power, and he 
not only refdaed to give up the towns, but at once declared 
war against Athens. Even those of the Athenians who were 
most hostile to Philip, became aware how little chance of suc- 
cess remained to them in the present posture of afiairs, and it 
was almost unanimously decreed that an embassy should be sent 
to him for the purpose of inducing him to consent to a peace. 
The ambassadors, among whom were Demosthenes, and the cele- 
brated orator ^schines, met with a favourable reception ; and 
upon their return, Demosthenes, who wished to have the credit 
of concluding the peace, would have accepted any terms in order 
to bring it about, and thus prevent Phocion, who was more rigid 
in his requirements, from being considered as the prime nego- 
tiator. Envoys had been despatched to the different allies of the 
Athenians, inviting them to attend a congress to be held at Athens, 
to deliberate upon the course to be pursued; but before they 
returned, Demosthenes exerted his eloquence with so much effect, 
that he obtained a vote from the people for the appointment of a 
day when they should meet for the settlement of the question, 
without waiting to hear the sentiments of their allies. 

A circumstance now occurred which indicates plainly the abject 
position of the allies, and the dread they entertained of Athens ; 
for the SjfHedri, or resident ministers, when the meeting at 
Athens was held, and before the ambassadors returned, declared 
that their states would regard the decision of the Athenians as 
binding upon them, and would act precisely according to their 
wishes. This being the case, not only a peace, but an alliance 
was concluded with Philip, but neither the Phocians, the Lacedas- 
monians, nor the Thracians were included in it, although the latter 
had taken arms against Macedonia entirely at the instigation 
of the Athenians. The Athenians themselves were naturally 
anxious that Kersobleptes, the Thracian king, and his people 
should be admitted into the alliance, but the treaty was made 
before this was done ; and in the meantime Philip overran his 
territory, and reduced his subjects to submission. 

After Philip had duly sworn to observe the treaty made with 
the Athenians, he sent a message to them as members of the 
Amphictyonic league, inviting them to join with the remainder 
of tibat body, himself, and his allies, in putting an end to the 
Phocian war, by restoring the temple at Delphi to the direction 
and superintendence of the Amphictyons. The Athenians refused 
to act with him, and so with a large bod^ ^1 i^^aXvN^ ^xAT^c^r^'iss' 
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lian troops, he inarched through the pass of Thermopylie against 
the Phocians. They at once sabmitted, as also d\d the Boeotians, 
who had taken part with them, and the principal families were 
allowed by Philip to emigrate. A congress was held to decide 
upon what should be done with those who remained. Some of 
the allies were for the severest measures; and the most vindictive 
were the Thebans, the Thessalians, and the inhabitants of the 
mountain range of (Eta, who voted that their enemies should one 
and all be thrown from the summits of the highest rocks. How- 
ever, the majority were more lenient, and it was ultimately deter- 
mined that all the rights of the Phocians as members of the 
Araphictyonic league should henceforth cease, their three princi- 
pal cities be dismantled, and their other towns razed to the ground ; 
that the people should live in villages not containing more than 
fifty houses in each, and that no one house should be nearer than 
a furlong to another. They were to give up all their armour and 
war-horses, and were not to be permitted to purchase or pos- 
sess others until they had paid what they owed to the sacred trea- 
sury. As their debt amounted to a considerable sum, sixty talents 
(about £12,000) was assessed yearly on their lands and farms, 
and the right of voting at the Amphictyonic council, which was 
taken away from them, was given to the Macedonians [b. c. 346]. 
This termination to the war was by no means agreeable to the 
Athenians, who, although they did not dare to avow the fact, 
still entertained feelings of jealousy on account of the power of 
Philip; and two parties in the state were employed in endea- 
vouring with great acrimony, and with all their might, to fix 
upon each other the blame of having brought about results 
which were so displeasing to both. Demosthenes was of course 
at the head of one party, and iEschines (whom we have already 
mentioned as having been joined with him in the embassy to 
Philip) of the other. Elach accused the other of having taken 
bribes; and Demosthenes told the Athenians that they would 
doubtless have saved Phocis, had they not been persuaded by 
^schines that Philip would settle the afiPairs of the Phocians 
according to their wishes, and not according to those of the 
Thebans ; while ^schines in his turn said that Demosthenes had 
been suborned by the Thebans, and had prevented the Athenians 
from joining the Amphictyons in putting an end to the war ; 
whereas, if they had acted as Philip had wished, they might, be 
asserted, have influenced him in treating the Phocians in a mudi 
milder way, inasmuch as they would then have been a check to the 
severitiea proposed by the Thebans, whom Philip was compelled 
bjr hia own iatereat to gratify. 
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The disputes between the rival parties ran very high, and it is 
difficolt to determine precisely which was in the right ; but it 
appears upon the whole, that the view of .dSschines was the more 
reasonable, since the Athenians* if they had acted with Philip, 
would no doubt in a great degree have counterbalanced the power 
of the Thebans and Thessalians ; but if they had acted against 
him, they would have forfeited that peace which they had 
been not long before so anxious to obtain, and that apparently to 
very little purpose, since the Phocians had even less confidence 
in them than they had in Philip. The results of the war as far 
as Macedonia was concerned, were most encouraging ; her king 
was now regarded throughout Greece as a victorious and heaven- 
favoured hero, who by his conquests had preserved the sanctity 
of the gods, and his country's religion. 

The Thebans, Argians, Meg^opolitans, Messenians, and all the 
democratic states of the Peloponnesus, professed their firm attach- 
ment to Philip ; and the kingdom of Macedonia since its admission 
into the Amphictyonic league rose to such a pitch of power and im- 
portance, that it appeared likely to enjoy as prominent a position as 
any that had been formerly held by Thebes, Athens, or Lacedaemon. 

Philip now sent ambassadors to Athens, demanding from the 
Athenians a formal acknowledgment of his admission as a 
member of the Amphictyonic league; but the orators who 
were opposed to him harangued the people with such effect, that 
his request was refused, and Demosthenes (who there is some 
reason to suppose was intriguing), although he had all along 
professed the greatest enmity to Philip, and his total oppo- 
sition to the peace which had been made with him, nevertheless 
now argued in favour of its continuance ; so that, although upon 
the present occasion it was not broken, both sides were rather in 
the position of concealed foes than sincere friends, and secret 
correspondence between the Macedonian and the Athenian party 
was everywhere being carried on. Meanwhile the Athenians, upon 
hearing of the surrender of the Phocian towns, commanded all 
their citizens who were in the country to withdraw into the 
fortified cities (although no hostile act had been perpetrated by 
Philip), and ambassadors were sent into the Peloponnesus to stir 
up against him any states which might be induced to join his 
alliance, while he, on his part, succeeded in inducing Euboea to 
give up the Athenian interest for his own ; and thus it was clear 
that, dthough neither side ventured openly to come to a rupture, 
the peace was rather an act of convenience and policy than of 
friendship and unity of purpose. 

Accordingly, about three years aftet \\a «Qii^'Qs»s^>^^\s^^^- 
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incr events led to a renewal of hostilities [b. c. 342]. 
and two cities near it, called Perinthns and Selrmbria, which had 
been included in the treaty with Philip, went to war with him, 
supported by Athens. Each side charged the other with bad 
faith ; the Athenians accusing Philip of picking a quarrel with 
their allies, and Philip blaming them for snpporting his enemies. 
There appears to be great difficulty m determining who was really 
The aggressor, hot we may suppose tliat the Athenians were most 
to blame; for whereas Philip's conduct had for the most part 
been just and temperate towards them, they alwaya appeared 
jealou^ of him, and lost no opportunity of inflaming against him 
the minds of those over whom ther exercised anv infloence. 
There is no doubt but that in the next step taken the Athenians 
were unquestionably in the wrong ; for Deiopeithes, one of the 
leaders of the war party, having been sent as the head of a colony 
to the Chersonese, prevailed upon the people to confer upon him 
the command of Thrace, and to give him a fleet to accompany 
him. He then raised a body of mercenaries, attacked and plun- 
dered several towns belonging to Philip, and exacted contribu- 
tion < from the Macedonians, and even from manv of the aUies of 
Athens. In all this he was upheld by Demosthenes, who argued 
that he was justified in his conduct towards Macedonia, on the 
gi'ound of the aggressions of Philip, and towards the allies on 
the plea of necessity. He was accordingly continued in his 
command ; while Callias, the leader on the coast of Thessaly, 
carried out measures equally violent, by intercepting aU vesads 
lx>und for Macedonia, and selling the crews for slaves, capturing 
several cities which were expressly named as allies of Philip, and 
committing various outrages of a similar character. 

Notwithstanding all this provocation, Philip merely sent a 
letter of remonstrance to Athens ; but even this was treated with 
contempt, as the people were daily iqcited against him by the 
speeches of their orators ; and Demosthenes, although without 
anv militarv command, became in efl^ect the chief director of his 
countrymen in all their movements. 

War was now inevitable, and Philip prepared for a vigorous at« 
tack upon Perinthns and Byzantium, while Persia distributed large 
sums of money among the Grecian demagogues [b. c. 341]. Mean- 
while Demosthenes, in his third Philippic,* was stirring* up the 
Athenians to oppose Philip as vigorously as possible ; the Chians, 

* The oratioDt against Philip are thus styled. The fourth was spokea 
wheo Philip bad rained the siege of Periothas to fall apon Byfantimn ; and 
rAe aecoad, third, mnd fourth are diatiogaUhed bj the Dame of the OItii- 
UtiMcm, beiagin reitreaee to the aflairs oi that cit;. 
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Coaos, and Rhodiaai sent ships, and 120 vesaelstMintainm^ troops 
paid by Persia set forth for PerinthuB, under the command of Apol- 
lodoruB. The annameat io the Hellespont vas under the command 
of Chares, bat the Byzantinea refused to receive him, because after 
the war of the allies the Athenians had given him the commission 
of reducing the coasts and islands. Phocion was accordingly 
appointed to supersede him ; but in the mean time the Ferinthians 
had made such an efiectual resistance, that Philip was forced to 
draw off bis troops, and was proceeding tu lay siege to Byzantium. 

Phocion, however, now arrived, and the confidence which was 
restored by his appearance, together with the ability he evinced 
in carrying out the instructions of Demosthenes, so disheartened 
Philip, that he raiKd the siege, and abantfeniagall hopes of being 
»ble to reduce the Thracian towns, he came to a compromise, 
leaving the Athenians in possession of the northern shores of the 
Propontis [b. C. 340]. 

Enbtea which had so often rested for support on Thebes or 
Macedonia, had now quarrelled with Philip, and, at the instance 
of Caltias of Chalcis, made proposals to the Athenians, through 
Demosthenes, for entering into an alliance with them. This offer 
waa accepted, and Phocion, sailing over to the island, expelled 
all the Theban and Macedonian troops, and placed Callias in 
power. These events had taken place just before the commence- 
ment of hostilities between Philip and the Byzantines ; and when 
the war was over, Demosthenes employed Callias in an attempt 
to form a new league against Philip. Acarnania was ^endly to 
it, and Callias, upon coming to Athens to report npon his success, 
assnred the people that a powerful force would be raised from 
Eubcea, Acarnania, and the Peloponnesus, of which the Athenians 
should take the lead, and that deputies would soon aasemble at 
Athens to deliberate upon the plan of operations. From one 
canae or another, however, those who had promised to join the 
league neglected to fulfil their engagements, and the year paaaed 
away without any fresh outbreak on either side. 

It was not long before a fresh cause of dissension was found 
in circumstances connected with the old religious quarrels in 
reference to the Ampbictyons and the sacred territory. A.m- 
pbissa was the chief town of the Locri Ozola:, and its territory 
bordered on that tract of dedicated land for employing which the 
Phocians bad suffered so severely. After the termination of the 
sacred war, the Locrians quietly entered the disputed territory, 
and no notice was taken of their occupation till, emboldened by 
immunity, they fortified the Cirrbean port, and exacted dnea from 
all puseDgera to Delphi. 
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It 80 happened thtt at this time, at the spring meeting of the 
Amphictyons, a dispute arose about some shields which had been 
sent to the temple by the Athenians with this inscription upon 
them, — " taken from the Medes and Thebans when they fought 
against Greece." iEschines, who was the Athenian representa- 
tive at the council, defended the inscription ; but a Locrian of 
Amphissa, inasmuch as his state had been a firm ally of Thebes, 
protested vehemently against it, and used very violent language 
about the Athenians. Upon this, ifischines directed the attention 
of the assembly to the occupation of the sacred territory by the 
Amphissseans, their fortification of the "accursed" port of 
Cirrha, and concluded by declaring that they were deserving of 
the curse pronounced against those who shoi]dd be guilty of sacri- 
lege. The utmost confusion now prevailed in the assembly, and 
it was decreed that each individual member of the council, under 
pain of the exclusion of his state from the league, should 
meet on the morrow, and, with the assistance of the citizens of 
Delphi, cut down, bum, and destroy all trees, crops, and houses 
which were within the sacred territory. The Amphissseans also 
met under arms, and although they could not prevent the Am- 
phictyons from executing their decree, still they were not alto* 
gether without their revenge, for several of the Delphians y^re 
wounded, and some of the Amphictyons seized and robbed. ^ 

On the morrow, another meeting of the council was held, and 
it was determined that before the next assembling some measure 
should be taken by the confederate Greeks against the Locrians, 
in order to vindicate the dignity of the Amphictyons, and the 
majesty of the offended god. As the matter did not appear to 
be carried on with spirit, notwithstanding all the excitement it 
had at first produced, i£8chines thought that it would be a good 
opportunity for calling in the aid of Philip, whose reputation for 
piety already stood so high. Demosthenes, however, who per- 
ceived the danger cf allowing Philip to become the head of a 
Greek confederation, advised his countrymen to stand neutral in 
the matter; whilst at the same time he organized a party in 
Thebes against Philip so that both Athens and Thebes refused to 
interfere. Meanwhile the other states, especially the Thessalians, 
eager for war, declared it without them, and an army was collected 
by the Amphictyons. The AmphissaiAns were soon forced to sub- 
mit, some of their leading men were banished, a fine imposed 
upon them, and many of their political exiles restored. 

No sooner, was the hostile army withdrawn, than the Am- 
pbissMsana refused to pay the fine, and reversed the decreet of 
*he AmphictyonB with regard to th^i ^\\^c!i\ exi!L«»« Under 
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these circumstances war was again declared against them, and 
as it was surmised that they would be extensively and power- 
fully supported, the Amphictyons resolved upon strengthening 
themselves as much as possible, by inviting Philip to assume the 
generalship of the league. This was an opportunity which he had 
long coveted, and the Athenians perceiving the advantage to which 
he would turn it, endeavoured secretly to support the Amphis- 
ssans by procuring for them 10.000 mercenaries. These were, 
however, soon overcome by the troops of Philip, who, instead of 
returning home, passed the winter in Locris, much to the dismay 
of the Athenians and Thebans, who now clearly foresaw their 
danger, and recogpiised the importance of the coming struggle. 

The Athenians, taking advantage of the winter season, sent 
their ablest orators through the various states of Greece, and 
succeeded in attaching to their interests Megara, Euboea, Corinth, 
Achaia, Corcyra, and Leucas ; while Philip strained every nerve 
to secure the Thebans (through whose territory his road to Athens 
lay) by sowing the seeds of jealousy between them and the 
Athenians. 

In the meantime, Demosthenes was using his utmost endea- 
vours, both in public and private, to overthrow the machinations 
of Philip ; and for this purpose he instituted proceedings against 
an individual named Antiphon, who had returned illegally from 
banishment, and was now living secretly in the Peiraeus. Demos* 
thenes sent officers of justice to seize him, had him carried before 
the assembly, and there accused him of having plotted with 
Philip to burn down the Acropolis. The evidence produced 
against him appears to have been so weak, and the argu- 
ments of ^schines against the course pursued by his rival so 
cogent, that the people determined to acquit the prisoner. The 
Areopagus, however, had the power of reversing the decrees of 
the assembly ; and here the influence of Demosthenes was so 
great, that sentence was pronounced against Antiphon, who was 
cruelly and unjustly condemned, tortured, and executed. 

Peace still nominaUy existed between the Athenians and Philip, 
and the alliance of Thebes was a matter of the highest im- 
portance to either side, since her weight thrown into the balance 
would probably decide the question as to whether Athens or 
Macedon should be mistress of the whole of Greece. The 
Thebans, though courted vehemently by each party, for a long 
time wavered between the two, until at last they decided upon 
uniting with Philip, who immediately determined to bring matters 
to a crisis. Accordingly, having entered Phocis, he seized and 
fortified Elateia, a city situated between th:^ Vr^ Tvcv2^»i ^^\&ss«sa&r 
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tains opening into Phocis and Boeotia. This he did with the 
doable motive : first, of securing a retreat into Thessaly, in case 
the Tbebans should torn against him; and, secondly, in case of 
his wishing to invade Attica, of having a passage through 
BoBotia, where he might remain in comparative safety. 

When news was brought in the evening to Athens that Philip 
had occupied Elateia, and was thus only two days' march distant 
from the confines of Attica, the utmost consternation and confu- 
sion prevailed throughout the city, as the opinion became preva^ 
lent .that it was his intention at once to proceed against and 
invest it. The night was spent in tumult and alarm, and when 
day broke, the people assembled and clamoured for the appear- 
ance of the magistrates, in order to ascertain what coarse it was 
their intention to pursue. When they arrived they had no 
measure to propose, and proclamation was then made, that any 
citizen who could suggest anything for the good of his country, 
should be listened to ; but none came forward, until at last 
Demosthenes rose, and after inveighing bitterly against Philip, 
obtained a decree that an embassy should at once be sent to the 
Thebans to solicit their co-operation. He required that a con- 
siderable force of both horse and foot soldiers should advance to 
EUeusis, and 200 ships were to sail round to Thermopylae. He 
himself went as one of the ambassadors to Thebes, and while 
there engaged in a war of oratory with Python, the most 
eloquent of those who had come to plead the cause of Philip. 
Demosthenes was, however, successful; and upon the Athe- 
nians giving up Thespifle and Plataea, it was stipulated that 
Thebes should join the Athenian confederation, provided always 
that she should enjoy an equal right of directing all matters per- 
taining to the war, whether by land or sea ; that Athens should 
bear the whole expense of the naval and two-thirds of that of all 
the mihtary equipments ; that a Theban should be commander-in- 
chief, and that no political measures should be passed without 
consultation with, and consent of, the Boeotarchs. All these 
terms were accepted by the Athenians, and Demosthenes having 
thus acquired immense influence, both in Thebes and his native 
city, became as it were omnipotent in both, and was the sole 
channel of communication in all matters of importance to either. 
According to his instructions, the Athenians entered Boeotia, 
and being joined by the Thebans, the combined forces, amounting 
to about 30,000 men, encamped on the plain of Chseronga, a 
few miles distant from the town of Elateia. Several skirmishes 
t€)ok place, and while the troops were lying in camp, Philip 
amde orertureB ibr a peace* botk w\\]bL T\xebea and Athens. 
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Phocion was desiroas of coming to terms, bat Demosthenes pre- 
vented the people from listening to him, and himself hastening 
to Theirs, harangued the assembly with sach effect, that those 
Boeotarchs who were favourable to peace were arraigned as 
traitors to Greece, forced to vote for the continuance of hostili- 
ties, and narrowly escaped with their lives. The troops now 
advanced into action, the combined forces being commanded by the 
three generals, Lysicles, Chares, and Theagenes, the Macedonians 
by Philip in person. The latter had chosen the plain as being most 
advantageous for the operations of his celebrated Macedonian 
phalanx, which, however, was soon broken by the Athenians. 
Elated with this success, they rashly pursued the fugitives, while 
Philip, rallying his men on an adjacent eminence, poured down 
upon tliem, cut the whole of the " sacred band " of Thebans 
to pieces, and utterly routed the Athenian reserve [b. c. 338]. 
The victory of Philip was complete and decisive, and the Athe- 
nians were filled with dismay. As usual, popular indigpiation 
was vehement against the advisers of, and the leaders in, the war. 

Demosthenes, who had been engaged in the battle, but who, 
like a coward, had thrown away his shield, in order that his 
flight might be unimpeded, perceiving his danger on account of 
the failure of his plans, and afraid of being taunted with his 
pusillanimous conduct, procured a foreign mission, and kept 
away for some time from Athens* until the advisers of the war 
had adroitly managed to turn the popular anger from themselves 
upon their unhappy generals. As Chares was rich and powerful, 
the popular anger fell on Lysicles, who was tried, condemned, 
and executed, and their vengeance having been thus satisfied, the 
people became pacified, and showed an inclination once more to 
be guided by their former councillors. 

State messengers, at the head of whom was the orator Machines, 
were now sent to Philip to ascertain what were his intentions with 
regard to the vanquished ; but before they returned, Demades, 
the orator, who had been taken prisoner, arrived with assurances 
of the king's friendly disposition towards the Athenians and the 
offer of peace, on exceedingly easy terms, Philip giving up all the 
prisoners without ransom, burning the bodies of the slain, and 
sending their bones home, placing no garrison in Athens, but merely 
requiring that she should send representatives to a meeting of the 
states, which he summoned at Corinth ; he also made over to her 
the city of Oropus, about which she had had a dispute with 
Thebes, and sent Antipater as an envoy with assurances of friend- 
ship. Thebes, on account of the faithless conduct she had pursued 
towards him, he treated in a very di&i^xiX ummvmct \ ^CTt\>fc ^ysqai>" 
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pelled her to receive 300 of her political fugitives, placed the 
government in the hands of those who were known to be favour- 
able to the Macedonian interest, and rebuilt Orchomenus and 
Platsea. He also garrisoned the Cadmeia, and declared all the 
Boeotian towns independent. 

Not long after the battle of Chsroneai Philip declared to the 
representatives at Corinth his intention of attempting the subjuga- 
tion of Persia, stated that he was no longer the enemy but the ally 
and protector of the states of Greece, invited them all to join with 
him in his undertaking, and procured his own election as generalis- 
simo. The next year he made preparations, and despatched Par- 
menio and Attains with a Macedonian army to Asia Minor, in 
order that they might secure the co-operation of the Greek cities 
in that part. They flocked on all sides to Philip's standard ; but 
in the midst of his power and success a sad and unexpected event 
terminated his schemes of conquest and ambition. Previously to 
his setting forth, he was celebrating the marriage of his daughter 
with Alexander, the king of Epirus, and while he was entering 
the theatre to witness some of the festivities usual upon such 
occasions, he was stabbed to the heart by a young Macedonian, 
named Pausanias (who was of noble rank, and held a commission 
in his body guard), b. g. 336, in the forty-seventh year of his 
age, and the twenty-fourth of his reign. 

Various motives have been assigned for this act, some sup- 
posing that Pausanias had received an insult from Attains, which 
Philip had refused to redress ; others, that he was bribed by the 
Persians ; while some have ascribed the deed to the intrigues of 
Philip's jealous and imperious queen Olympias, the daughter of 
Neoptolemus I., king of Epirus. Be this as it may, and although 
the murderer had been executed, the news of the assassination 
was received with acclamations in Athens, and the party of 
Demosthenes was loud in its expressions of joy. Such conduct in 
requital of Philip's treatment of the Athenians after the battle of 
Chsronea, shows them in the roost odious light, and no excuse 
can possibly be offered which can in the least palliate the base- 
ness of their ingratitude. 

Although Philip was ambitious and headstrong, yet his talents 
were considerable, his conduct towards his enemies merciful, and 
his love of science and literature deserving of our highest commen- 
dation. His policy towards Athens was marked not only by 
leniency, but by great soundness of judgement ; for had he acted 
otherwise than he did his rule would have been dangerous and 
probably hktal, not only to Athens alone but to the libeiti^ of the 
w^Ao/e of Greece. j ' 
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9, 9, 10. Magnetism, by the same, 3 vols. Zt. 6d. 

11,11* Electric Telegraph, History of the, by £. Highton, C.E., 

double Part 2s. 

12. Pneumatics, by Charles Tomlinson. 2nd edition . • . , U. 

13, 14, 15. Civil Engineering, by Henry Law, C.E., 3 vols.; and 

15* Supplement As. (id. 

16. Architecture (Orders of), by W. H. Leeds. 2nd edition . Is. 

17. Architecture (Styles of), by T. Bury, Architect. 2nd edition, witli 

additional cuts Is. 6d, 

IB, 19. Architecture (Principles of Design in), by E. L. Garbett, 

Architect, 2 vols. 2s. 

20, 21. Pebspective, by 6. Pyne, Artist, 2 vols. 3rd edition . . 2f. 

22. Building, Art of, by £. Dobson, C.E. 2nd edition . . . . 1«. 

23, 24. Brick-making, Tile-maktng, Slc, Art of, by the same, 2 vols. 2s. 

25, 26. Masonry and Stone-cutting, Art of, by the same, with illus- 
trations of the preceding, in 1 6 4to. atlas plates , ... 2s, 

27, 28. Painting, Art of, or a Grammar op Colouring, by George 

Field, Esq., 2 vols 2$. 

29. Draining Districts and Lands, Art of, by G. R. Dempsey, C.E. . Is. 

30. Draining and Sewage op Towns and Buildings, Art of, by 

G. R. Dempsey, C.E. Is. 

31. Well-sinking and Boring, Art of, by G. R. Bumell, C.E. 2nd 

edition Is. 

82. Use of Instruments, Art of the, by J. F. Heather, M. A. 3rd edition li. 

33. CoNSTRUCTiNe Crarb, Art of, by J. Glynn, F.R.S., C.E. . . « \«. 

34. Stram Enoiiv^ TrsatiM on the, by Dr. 'Lke^«c • « « "^^ 
SS. BiABTtira Rocks and Quabslttrq, k^n> wa %t«w^ KtN. ^^>'^"5 

XieafcOen. Sir J. Bnrgoyne, K.C.B.,BJ&. ^«A «^&Jeww^ 
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36, 37, 38, 39. Dictionary of Tkrms used by Architects, Boilden, 
Civil and Mechanical Engiiiccrs, Surveyors, Artists, Ship-boilden, 
&c., 4 vols. 4f. 

40. Glass-Staining, Art of, by Dr. M. A. Gessert . . . . 1«. 

41. Painting on Glass, Euay ou, by E. 0. Fromberg . . . . 1«. 

42. Cottagb Building, Treatise on, 2nd edition la, 

43. Tubular and Girder Bridgbs, and others, Treatise on, more 

particularly describing the Britannii and Conway Bridges, with 
Experiments 1«. 

44. BouNDATioNs, &c.. Treatise on, by £. Dobson, C.E. . . , la. 

45. LiMKs, Cements, Mortars, Concrete, Mastics, &c., Treatise on, 

by Geo. R. Burncll, C.E la. 

46. Constructing and Repairing Common Roads, Treatise on the 

Artof, by H. Law, C.E It. 

47. 48, 49. Construction and Illumination or Liohtbousxs, 

Treatise on the, by Alan Stevenson, C.E., 3 vols Za. 

50. Law op Contracts for Works and Ssrticbs, Treatise on the, 

by David Gibbons, Esq la. 

51, 52, 53. Naval Architecture, Principles of the Science, Treatise 

ou, by J. Peake, N.A., 3 vols Za. 

54. Masting, Mast-making, and Rigging or Ships, Treatise on, by 

R. Kipping, N. A. It. 6d. 

55, 56. Navigation, Treatise on : the Sailor's Ska-Book. — How to 

keep the log and work it off — Latitude and longitude — Great Circle 
Sailing — Law of Storms and Variable Winds; and an Explaiuition 
of Terms used, with coloured illustrations of Flags, 2 vols. . . 2a. 

57, 58. Warming and Ventilation, Treatise on the Principles of the 

Art of, by Chas. Tomlinson, 2 vols 2a. 

59. Steam Boilers, Treatise ou, by R. Armstrong, C.E. . . .It. 

GO, 61. Land and Engineering Surveying, Treatise on, by T.Baker, 

v>.L<«, ^ .ois. .......*•. £a» 

62. Railway Details, Introductory Sketches of, by R. M. Stephenson, 

C.E 1,. 

63, 64, 65. Agricultural Buildings, Treatise on the Construction ol^ 

on Motive Powers, and the Machinery of the Steading; and on 
Agricultural Field Engines, Machines, and Implements, by G. H. 
Andrews, 3 vols St. 

66. Clay Lands and Loamy Soils, Treatise ou, by Prof. Donaldson, A.E. la. 

67, 68. Clock and Watch-making, and on Church Clocks, Treatise 

on, by E. B. Denison, M.A., 2 vols. . ^ 2f. 

69, 70. Music, Practical Treatise on, by C. C. Spencer, 2 vols. . . 2t. 

7L Piano-Forte, Instruction for Playing the, by the same . . .It. 

72, 73, 74, 75. Recent Fossil Shells, Treatise (A Manual of the 
MoUusca) on, by Samuel P. SVoodward, and illustrations, 
4 vols 4f . 

^^, T/. Bmscriptive GmoMmr, Treitiie on, by J. F. Heatlier, ICA^ 

^ vols. Sc 

^^' ^^^''^ ^' ^*^» Treatise on, partlcuiakrVy N«Vl\i idcxtiikci^ Xft '^jb- 
^»*ef»<arr J'liriiaces for the Manufiftettuce fA Uoa ladi ^^mu^ 
-«««'«^ ^y^ r. S. Pridewu, Bsq. ^ 
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HDIIIUENTAKT WOUKB. 

78, 79. StUH as ATtiltn to GnHKRiL PUHPOSKS *MD LocoMOliTa 

Eiiainra, Treatitt on, by J. Ssvell, C.E., 2 vdIl . . 2j. 

79* RuDiMUtTiitT WonK ON Fr;ivnxiKiPHr, cDDtamingfull iustructioua 
in tlie Art of producing Pbotogrspliic Pieturet on luiy maKrisl 
Mid in uiy collar ; uid bIiio TablM of the CompoaitiDa and Pro- 
perties of the CheiuicalSabsUiDcesiued in the neveral Photngi-aphic 
Proceuea. By Dr. II. llalleur, at Berlin. TranBlatixl from the 
Gannui, by the kdvieo of Baron A. von HumbDldt, by Dr. Sersuas It. 

SO, Bl. MiKin Ensinb, iKD on thb Scbew, ftc, Trm4iM ODjbyR. 

Unmy, C.E., 2 Tob. Sit. 

SO*, Bl*. EaBtfiKina Linoe pbow ths Su, tho Practice of, trakt*d *■ 
a Meu» of Profltsble Employment of CepilKl, by John Wiggins, 
F.6.S., Land Agent and SnrTsyor, 2 rob. 3t. 

82. 82*. PowiK or Wt-jK*, u Am.TiD to Dturt Flodb-Mius, 

Troati»on the, by Joseph Glynn, F.R5.,C.E. . . . . 2i. 

83. BooK-KaaFiMO, Treatise on, by James KadJon,U.A. ... Ik 
S2**, 83*. Q»t. Qts, Praotieal Treatin on the Manufacture and Distri- 
bution o^ by Swnnel Hughes, C.H, 3 vols. . . . . 3t. 

S3**. CoNnaucTioH or Locks, Treetise on the, with illustraUona . it. 6d. 
' 83 6m. PnmciPLes of rat. Foaas of Shim and Boiib, by W. 

Blaad, Eiiq. 1». 

84. Aa[TH>imc, Elementary Treatiaeon.theTheoryiand numerous Ex- 

amples for PnH:tice,aad for Self- Examination, by ProlTJ. R. Young U.Sii 
84*. Kit to the above, by Prof. J. R. Young . . . \:%6. 

85. EqDiT:oNiL Abithubtic : Questions of Inlereat, Annuities, and 

General Commerce, by W. ilipsley, Esq. Ij. 

86. B7. Alobbri, Elements of, for the use of Schools and Self-Instrue- 

tioD, by James Haddon, M.A., 2 Tols. 2i. 

88, 89. GKOBETBr, Principles of, by Henry Law, C.E, 3 vols. . 2t. 

M. Geohbtkt, AN.>LmcAL, by James Hann la 

91, 92. pLut ino SrBBBiciL Tkcoomombtbt, Treatises on, by the 

same, 3 T<ds S>. 

93. MEHsuu'tioii, Elements and Practice of, by T. Baker, C.E. . . 1). 

84, 9G. LoaiRiTHMa. Treatise on, and Tables for facilitating Astrono- 
mical, Nautical. TrigQuomutrical, and Logarithmic CaluulaCons, by 

H. Law, C.E., 2 voie 2*. 

K. Pomua Astkokokt, Elementary Treatise on, by the Rov. Robert 

Main, M.R.A.S. ......... U. 

97. SriTicsiNit DT»HicB,Principle8KndFnu!ticear,by T.BakeT,C.E. Ii. 

9S, 93*. MeCD(NISH, IND PbiCTICiIL CoKSIBITCTION of M.>CB1llBi, 

^ Elements of, by the same, 3 vela. 2(. 

S9, 100. Nadtiul AstBOKOHT iND NiTioiTrori, Theory and Ptxetiee 

of, by H. W. Jeans, R.N.C., Portsmouth, 2 toIb. * . . . 2i. 

101. D[FrBREniiAi. CiLCULC9,by W. S. B. Woolhouse, F.RA.S. . . It. 

102. Ihtbobal Calculus, by Homeraliam Cox, M.A \i. 

103. Iktbobal Caudluh, Collection of Examples of the, by James Hann 1(. 

104. DiFFBBBNTin. Calculus, CoUettion of Examples of the, by J. 

Hadd»n,H.A . "i*. 

1(U. Aietuu, G«oa«rBr, and TaioosonmB.!, "S'ict*. ■ft«o6«i»sA. 
Lmnu in, by tbs Rer. Ttaomu twiyB|>HttK;iAsa»»i»-»- 
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WW 8BSZ88 or aBUOATZOirA& "UrOIUKSl 

OR 

Volumes intended for Public Instruction and for Reference : 

Now in the course of PuHiccUion, 

Thb [mblie fkvonr with which the Rudimentftry Works on scientific subjects have 
been received induces the Publisher to commence a New Series, somewhat different 
in character, but which, it is hoped, nmy be found equally serviceable. The 
Dictionaries of the Modern Lanouaoes are arranged for facility of reference, 
so that the English traveller on the Continent and &t Foreigner in England may 
find in them an easy means of communication, although possessing but a slight 
acquaintance with the respective languages. They will also be found of essential 
service for the desk in the merchant's office and the counting-house, and more 
particularly to a numerous class who are anxious to acquire a knowledge of 
languages so generally used in mercantile and commercial transactions. 

The want of small and concise Grrrk and Latin Dictionaries has long been 
felt by the younger students in schools, and by the classical scholar who requires 
a book that may be carried in the pocket ; and it is believed that the present is 
the first Attempt which has been made to offer a complete Lexicon of tne Greek 
Language in so small a compass. 

In the volumes on England, Greece and Rome, it is intended to treat of 
Hifltory as a Science, and to present in a connected viewian analysis of the large 
and expensive works of the most highly valued historisal writers. The extensive 
circulation of the preceding Series on the pure and applied Sciences amongst 
student^ practical mechanics, and others, affords conclusive evidence of the 
de«iiru of our industrious classes to acquire substantial knowledge, when placed 
within their reach ; and this has induced the hope that the volumes on History 
will he found profitable not only in an intellectual point of view, but, which is of 
still higher importance, in the social improvement of the people ; for without 
a knowledge of the principles of the English constitution, and of those events 
which have more especially tended to promote our commercial prosperity and 
political freedom, it is im|>op8ible that a correct judgment can be formed by the 
mass of the people of the measures best calculated to increase the national 
welfare, or of the character of men best qualified to represent them in Parliament ; 
and ihiH knowledge becomes indiR|)cn8al)le in exact proportion as the elective 
franchise may be extended and the system of government become more under 
the influence of public opinion. 

The scholastic application of these volumes has not been overlooked, and a 
comparison of the text with the examinations for degrees given, will show their 
applicability to the course of historic study pursued in the Universities of 
Cambridge and London. 

1, 2. Constitutional History of England, 2 vols., by W. D. Hamilton * 2jt. 

3, 4. DOWN to Victoria, by the 

same 2f. 

5. Outline of the History of Greece, by the same ..••!«. 

^ to its beoomino ▲ Roman 

I'jirjviACi^ by the same lib 6di 

T.OvTU!iB HinoRT OP Roue, by the same U 

TO TUB I>KCUXB|\ky libataxM . « \v 
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BUDIHENIABr TTOHKB. 
0, 10. A CsROiroUMT OF CiTIL Ul]> EcCLBSllSTIClL HiSTOBT, LlTBRX- 

luuf, SciincK, iSD Akt, from the earliest lima to a UM period, 

2 vain, b; Edward L&w. 2>. 

11. Qbihiur op the Enolish LmacAoi, for lue in Schools and for 

Private Itutruction, b; Hyde Qarke, Esq., U.C.L. . . 1(. 

12, 13. Dici[OiriBi or thi Enqlish Liksuiqe. A Dew and compreued 

Dictionary of tlia Xnglbih Topgne, aa Spoken and Written, includ in g 
abore 100,000 wordi, or 90,000 more tlian in any exiiling work, 
and indading 10,000 additioual Meaninea of Old Words, 2 vols. 

in 1, by the same 2a. Od. 

H. Gkihiub 01 THI tJKEiK LiNoiiiaK, by H. C. Hamilton , li. 

16, 16. DlCnONlKT OF TBI QaUK AHP EnQlIta IilNOUlQES, by H. 11. 

UamiltoD, 2 vols, in 1 2i. 

17) 18. Emolish iHD Gkbib Lai(ouaoi«,2 inU, in 1, 

b; the same 2j. 

10, GftAHUlB OF TUB Lllll) LlNaUlOI It. 

20, 21. DlCTIONlBT OF TBB LaTlN inv EMQLttB LjlAOUlOES . . . 2t. 

22, 23. E.IQLUH iND LlTin L*B0IIiOM ... 2*. 

2i. QuHMjkB OT TSa FaiNCH huttivtaR, by Dr. Strauss, Ute Leclurei- 

at Betanfon !>• 

25. DicnonitRT of tua Frerch axn EnabisR Ll^oDlOE9, by A. Elwca 1>. 

26. Ehqlish uid Fke^ccu LiMauiQES, by the ssme li. 

27. GaiHHiB OF THE luLiiM LiNacioE, by tlie same ....!(. 
2B, 29. DicTioMiBT OF tuK luLu.f, Enqlisu, AND Fbencu LuiaviaEs, 

by the same I). 

30, 31. E.\CUSH, iTALiiV, AMD FKKNCa LlKOiriOIS, 

by the same 1>. 

32, 33. Fbench, Itiuih, ind Esolish LuroDAOSS, 

by the same it. 

3J. GftAHMAB OF THE SpiNiau Liiiauioi, by the same . .It. 

35, 36. DictiONiBT OF Tns SriNisu imd E.iqlisu LiNouiaai, by tlie 

same _ .... 2?. 

37, SS. EnoLisu iND Sfimisu huiaotkatx, by the 

Bsme £<■ 

39. Gbanhab Of SOB Guuun LaMSDAOi, by Dr. Stramw . . , li. 

40. CussiUL Gebmiii RaiDaB, from the best Aatbon, by the same !>■ 
41, 42, 43. DiciiDKiBiEs or thi English, GEHMtM, kid Fbeuch 

Liiraiiiais, by N, E. S. A. Hi)iil.toi<, 3 vols. 3«- 

41. i5. UlCTIONlBT OF TUB IlESasW AND ENOLlia IXD EnDUSU iHD 

HiBBBw LadOuaOSB, coQlainiag all the uew Biblical and KaLbinicBl 
words, 2 Tuls. (logedier with the Grunmsr, which may bo had 
•eparstely fur Ji.), by Dr. Breselan, Hebrew Professor 3i. 

SUPPuaOHNTAH'S- TO THS SSBIBB- 

DoaivTic Hioicifl* ; or complete and eomprehennve iDstruclioDS lor Selt-ud. 
by dmple and sOeieDt Means tor tbe Prwtrra&^in. »iA-ft«»*i«S™- * 
Bahb ; or^ginallj written by M. Baa^\, »a4 imii ^^^ M»»i»»»ft- « 
adMplad to tba tua of tiw Bridth pohtic !». «<U 
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OHEAT EZHIBITIOM BVILDINO. 

The BUILDING erected in HYDE PARK for the 

GREAT EXHIBITION of the WORKS of 

INDUSTRY of ALL NATIONS, 1851: 

Illustrated by 28 large folding Platei, cmbraeing plans, clevationi, lectioni, and 
details, laid down to a large scale from the working drawings of the Contractors, 
Messrs. Fox, IIknderso*^, and Co., by Charlrs Downbh, Architect; with t 
scientific description by Ciiarlks Cowper, C.E. 

In 4 Parts, royal quarto, now complete, price £1. lOt., 
or in cloth boards, lettered, price XI. lU. (id. 

*A* This work has every measured detail so thoroughly made out at to enable 
.he Engineer or Architect to erect a construction of a biniilar nature, either more 
or less extensive. 



SIR JOHN RENNIE'S WORK 



ON THE 



THEORY, FORMATION, AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN HARBOURS. 

CopiooB explanatory tcxt^ illustrated by numeroos examples, 2 Yols^ Tery neat 

in holf-morocco. 

The history of the most ancient maritime nations aiFords con- 
chisive evidence of the importance which they attached to the 
construction of secure and extensire Harbours, as indispensablr 
necessary to the extension of commerce and navigation, and to the 
successful establishment of colonies in distant parts of the globe. 

To this important subject, and more especially with fefeience to 
the vast extension of our commerce with foreign nations, the atten- 
tion of the British Government has of late years been worthily 
directed; and as this may be reasonably expected to enhance the 
value of any information which may n«fd to our existing stock of 
knowledge in a department of Civil Engineering as yet but imperfectly 
understood, its contribution at the present time may become generally 
i/sefal to the Engineering Profession. 

«J^JLl'^^^^ *^ executed by the best mechimcal BikccaTen ; the Views iiidr 
iS^^u'^'^^ <A^ directjon of Mr. Pye : aU the l&ikcin(wdBtYVita^^M%4n(«. 
•-s' »»»«» everjr explMnmtory detail for pcofetdoiiA use. 
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In octaTO, doth boards, price 9«. 

HYDRAULIC FORMULA, CO-EFFICIENTS, 

AND TABLES, 

For finding the Discharge of Water from Orifices, Notches, Weirs, 
Short TuheSy Dii^hiagms, Mouth-pieces^ Pipes^ Drains, Streams^ 
and Rivers. 

BY JOHN NEVnXE, 

AmCHITBCT AND C.B., MSlffBBK KOTAL I&iaH ACADKMT, MEMBXK INST. C. B. 

TBXLAXD, IfXMBXB 6B0LOOICAL 80C. IBBLAND, COUNTY SURYKTOR OF 

LOUTH, AND OF THB COUNTY OF THB TOWN OF DROOHBDA. 

This work contains ahove 150 different hydraulic formulse (the 
Continental ones reduced to English measures), and the most ex- 
tensive and accurate Tables yet published for finding the mean 
velocity of discharge from triangular, quadrilateral, and circular 
orifices, pipes, and rivers ; with experimental results and co- 
efficients ; — effects of friction ; of the velocity of approach ; and of 
curves, bends, contractions, and expansions; — the best form of 
channel; — the drainage effects of long and short weirs, 
AND WEIR-BASINS ; — cxtcut of back-watcr from weirs ; contracted 
channels; — catchment basins; — hydrostatic and hydraulic pres- 
sure; — water-power, &c. 



TREDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 

Pabliibed in 74 Parts, price 2#. 6^. each, in 4to, illastrated by very namerons 
engravings and wood-cuts, a new and much extended edition, now complete in 
3 vols, bound in 4, in elegant half-morocco, price Nine Guineas and a Half. 

THE STEAM ENGINE, 

IN 1X8 PROGRESSIVE AND PRESENT STATS OF IMPROVEMENT; 

Practically and ampl^ elucidating, in every detail, its modifications 
and applications, its duties and consumption of fuel, with an 
investigation of its principles and the proportions of its parts for 
efficiency and strength ; including examples of British and American 
recently oonstmcted engines, witn details, drawn to a large scale. 

The well-known and highly appreciated Treatise, Mr. Tredggld's 
national Work on the Steam Engine, founded on scientific principles 
and compiled from the practice of the best makers — showing also 
easy rules for construction, and for the calculation of its power in 
all cases — has commanded a most extensive sale in the several 
English editions, and in Translatiooa on tihft Osc^^k^ssoi^. '^^^m^ 
edMona being now out of prints ttie 'pT^fifcVw\MMi\««ssL\s!&sM5^ 
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TREDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 

enlarge and extend the present edition by practical examples of all 
kinds, with the most recent improvements in the construction and 
practical operations of the steam engine both at home and abroad. 

The work is dinded into the sections named below, either of 
which may be purchased separately : working engineers will be 
thus enabled to select those portions which more espedallv apply to 
the objects upon which they may be respectively employed. 

Several scientific men, extensively and practically employed, have 
contributed origuiol and really practical papers of the utmost utility ; 
by which the value of this extended edition is much increased. A 
copious Index for reference is added. 

Division A. Locomotive Engines, 41 pUtes and 55 wood-cuts, complete, making 
Vol. I. In half-morocco binding, price £2. 12«. 6d. 

Division B. Marine Engines, British and American, namerons plates and wood- 
cuts, making Vol. II. ; bound in 2 vols, half-morocco, price £3. 13«. 6d, 

Division C to G. making Vol. III., and completing the work, comprising 
Stationary Engines, Pumping Engines, Engines for Mills, and several examples 
of Boilers employed in the British Steam Navy; in half-morocco, price 
£Z. IZt. 6i/. 

LIST OF PLATES. 
DIVISION A. — LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 



Elevation of the 8-whecled locomotive 
engine and tender, the Iron Duub, 
on the Great Western Railway. 

Tjongitudinal section of ditto. 

Plan, ditto. 

Transverse sections, ditto. 

Details of ditto: transverse section 
through working gear, transverse 
section and end view of tender ; plan 
and section of feed-pump ; plan and 
elevation of hand-pump; details of 
inside framing, centre sxle, driving 
axle-box, regulation-valve, centre- 
beam stay, &c. 

Elevation of Crampton's patent loco- 
motive engine and tender. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Plan of ditto. 

Transverse sections of ditto. 

Elevation of the Pyracmon 6-wheeled 
goods' engine on the Great Western 
Railway. 

Ualf-plan of the working gear of ditto. 

MJevation of a portion of the working 

Snw of ditto. 
^^Vruua, by J. SeweU, L. E., of re- 
^!jf»oe» per ton of ibe tniu ; and 
i'oniaa afeagiacs of the elm of the 



Grbat Britain locomotive, includ- 
ing tender, with various loads and at 
various velocities ; also of the ad- 
ditional resistance in fts. per ton of 
the train, when the engine is loaded, 
to be added to the resistance per ton 
of the engine and tender when un- 
loaded. 

Side and front elevation of an express 
carriage engine, introduced on the 
Eastern Counties Railway by James 
Samuel, C.E., Resident Engineer. 

Longitudinal and cross section of ditto. 

Plan of ditto ; with plan and section of 
cylinders, details and sectioiis, piston 
full size. 

Elevation of the outside-cylinder tank 
engine made by Sharpe Brothers & 
Co., of Manchester, for the Man- 
chester and Birmingham Railway. 

Section of cylinder and other parts, 
and part elevation of ditto. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Plan of ditto. 

Transverse sections of both eodi, with 
lectiOYMiX v*ixU. 
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Talves of locomotive engines, — viz. 
fig. 1. stroke commences; fig. 2, 
steam-port open ; fig. 3, steam-port 
open ; fig. 4, steam-port open ; fig. 5, 
stroke completed, steam cut ofif, 
exhaustion commences ; fig. 6, stroke 
commences; fig. 7, steam-port full 
open ; fig. 8, steam cu# oflf; fig. 9, 
exhaustion commences ; fig. 1 0, steam 
completed. 

Ditto, drawn and engraved to half-size : 
fig. 1, old valve, -j^inch lap ; fig. 2, 
I -inch lap ; fig. 3, f -inch lap ; tig. 4, 
1-inch lap, Gray's patent; fig. 5, 
1-inch lap. 

Elevation of a six-wheeled locomotive 
engine and tender. No. 15, con- 
structed by Messrs. Tayleur, Vulcan 
Foundry, Warrington, for the Cale- 
donian Railway. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Plan of ditto, engine and tender, with 
cylindrical part of boiler removed. 

Elevations of fire-box, section of fire- 
box, section of smoke-box, of ditto. 

Elevations and sectional parts of ditto. 

Sectional parts, half-plan of working 
gear, ditto. 

Elevation of Messrs. Robert Stephenson 



and Co.'s six-wheeled patent loco- 
motive engine and tender. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Plan and details of Stephenson's patent 
engine. 

Section of fire-box, section of smoke- 
box, front and back elevations of the 
same. 

Plan of a six-wheeled engine on the 
Birmingham and Shre\/sbury Rail- 
way, constructed by Messrs. Bury, 
Curtis, and Kennedy, Liverpool. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Sectional elevation of the smoke-box, Sc 

Sectional elevation of the fire-box of 
ditto. 

Elevation of the locomotive engine and 
tender, Plbws, adapted for high 
speeds, constructed by Messrs. R. & 
W. Hawthorn, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, for the York, Newcastle, and 
Berwick Railway Company. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. This 
section is through the fire-box, boiler, 
and smoke-box, showing the tubes, 
safety-valve, whistles, steam and blast 
pipes, &c. 

Plan of ditto. 

Plan of the working gear, details, &c. 



Forty-one platet and fifty-five wood engravingt. 



DIVISION B. — MARINE ENGINES, &C. 



Two plates, comprising figures 1, 2, 
and 3, Properties of Steam. 

Plan of H. M. screw steam frigate 
Dauntless, constructed by Robert 
Napier, Esq. 

Longitudinal elevation and transverse 
section of ditto. 

Longitudinal section at AB on plan, 
longitudinal section at C D on plan 
of mtto. 

Engines of H. M. steam ship Terrible, 
constructed by Messrs. Maudslay, 
Sons, and Field, on the double- 
cylinder principle. Longitudinal sec- 
tions of engines. 

Transverse section and end view of ditto. 

Transverse section through boilers of 
ditto. 

Plan of engines, showing also bunkers, 



Oscillating engines of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company's steam vessel 
Ariel, constructed by John Penn 
and Sons. Longitudinal section. 

Section at engines of ditto. 

Section at boUer of ditto. 

Plan at boiler of ditto. 

Section at air-pump, and at cylinder. 

Annular cylinder engines of the iron 
steam vessels Princess Mary and 
Princess Maude, constructed by 
Maud&lay, Sons, and Field. Longi- 
tudinal section. 

Transverse section at epgincs of ditto. 

Section at boilers of ditto. 

Plan of engines of ditto, showing 
bunkers, paddles, &c. 

Plan of engines of II. M. steam vcsAft.1 

5 
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JOHN WEALE'S 



TREDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 



Longitudinal section of the Simoom. 

Cro5>Ji hcction of ditto. 

Kngino of the Rkd Rovkr, side view 
and plan. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

(.■ro»s sections of ditto. 

Sheer draught and plans of vessel. 

Plan of the engine of II. M. steani frigate 
Phcxnix. 

T/Ongitudinal section of engine of ditto. 

CrobS section of ditto. 

Engine of the Ruby steam vcsseli ele- 
vation and plan. 

Sheer draught and plan of vessel. 

Flan of engine of the WiLDKRPORCRy 
Hull and London packet. 

Cross section of ditto and vessel. 

Longitudinal section of engines of ditto. 

Elevation of engines of ditto. 

Engines of the Bkrenice, Hon. E. L 
(jo.'b steam vesseL 

Section of ditto. 

Sheer draught and plan, stem view, 
and body plan of vessel. 

View of the Bkrenice, whilst at sea. 

Boilers of II. M. ships Hermes, Spit- 
fire, and Firefly. 

Kingston's valves, a^ fitted on Ijoard 
sea-going vessels for blow-off injec- 
tion, and hand-pump sea valves. 

Boilers of H. M. steani vessel African. 

Morgan's paddle-wheels, as fitted in 
H. M. S. Meuea. 

Side elevation of ditto. 

Plans of upper and lower decks of 
ditto. 

!^heer draught and profile of ditto. 

Morgan and Seaward's paddle-wheels, 
comparatively. 

Positions of a float of a radiating pad- 
dle-wheel in a vessel in motion, and 
positions of a float of a vertically 
acting wheel in a vessel in motion, 

Cycloidal paddle-wheels. 

Sailing of steamers in five points from 
courses. 

Experimental steaming and sailing of 
the Caledonia, Vanguard, Asia, 
and Medea. 

Engines of H. M. steam ship Mro^sra. 
B^gine of the ateua boat New World, 



T. F. Secor & Co., Engineers, New 
York. Elevation and section. 

Elevations of cylinder and crank ends. 

Steam cylinders, plans, and sections. 

Details. 

Several sections of details. 

Details and sections. 

Details of parts. 

Plans and sections of condenser, bed- 
plates, air-pump bucket, &c. 

Details and sections, injection valves. 

Details, plan and elevation of beams, 
&c. 

Details, sections of parts, boilers, &c. 
of the steam boat New Wori.o. 

Sections, details, and paddles. 

Engines of the U. S. mail steamers Ohio 
and Georgia. Longitudinal section. 

Elevations and cross sections of ditto. 

Details of steam -chests, side-pipes, 
valves, and valve gear of ditto. 

Section of valves, and plan of piston of 
ditto. 

Boilers of ditto, sections of ditto. 

Engine of the U. S. steamer Water- 
Witch. Sectional elevation. 

Steam-chests and cylinders of ditto. 

Boilers, sections, &c. of ditto. 

Boilers of the U.S. steamer Powhatan. 

Front view and sections of ditto. 

Elevation of the Pittsburg and Cin- 
cinnati American packet Buckeye 
State. 

Bow view, stem view. 

Plan of the Buckeye State. 

Model, &c. of ditto, wheel-house frame, 
cross section at wheel-house, and 
body plan. 

Plan and side elevation of ditto. 

Sheer draught and plan, with the body 
plan, of the U. S. steam frigate 
Saranac. 

Longitudinal section of ditto, cross sec- 
tion. 

Engines of the U. 8. steamer Susaus- 

HANNA. 

Elevation of the U. S. Pacipic steam 

packet engine. 
Plan of ditto. 

Boilers of ditto, end views. 
Ditto ditto. 



^Spkiy-^fve emffrmvinga and Jlflfy-ome wood-cwls. 
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TKEDGOLD ON THIC STEAM ENGINE. 

DIVISION C. TO 6., FORMING VOL. III. 
STATIONARY ENGINES, PUMPING ENGINES, MARINE BOILERS, &C. 



Side eleratioii of pumping engine, U. S. 

dock, New York. 
End elevation of ditto. 
Elevation and section of the pumps, 

ditto. — 2 plates. 
Boilers of pumping engines, ditto. 
Boilers, Details, &c. of pumping engines, 

ditto. 
Plan of the boilers, ditto. 
Isometrical projection of a rectangular 

boiler. 
Plan and two sections of a cylindrical 

boiler. 
Brunton's apparatus forfeeding furnace- 

fires by means of machinery. 
Parts of a high-pressure engine with a 

4-pas8aged cock. 
Section of a double-acting condensing 

engine. 
Section of a common atmospheric en- 
gine. 
On the construction of pistons. 
Section of steam pipes and valves. 
Apparatus for opening and closing steam 

pusages. 
Parallel motions. — 2 plates. 
Plan and elevation of an atmospheric 

engine. 
Elevation of a single-acting Boulton 

and Watt engine. 
Double-acting engine for raising water. 
Double-acting engine for impelling 

machinery. 
Maudslay's portable condensing engine 

for impeUing machinery. 
Indicator for measuring the force of 

steam in the cylinder, and diagrams 

of forms of vessels. 
Section of a steam vessel with its boiler, 

in two parts — diagrams showing fire- 
places — longitudinal section through 

boiler and fire-places. 
Isometrical projection of a steam-boat 

engine. 
Plan and section of a steam-boat engine. 
Ten horse-power engine, constructed 

by W. Fairbaim and Co.— 4 plates. 
Forty-five horse-power engine, con- 

itanieted l^ W. Fairbaim & Ck>. — 

SplMtet, 
PImd and aectioo o( boiler for a 20-lioT«e 



\ 



engine, at the manufactory of Whit- 
worth & Co., Manchester. 
Messrs. Hague's double-acting cylinder, 

with slides, &c. 
Sixty-five-inch cylinder, erected by 

Maudslay, Sons, and Field, at the 

Chelsea Water-works. — 5 plates. 
Beale's patented rotary engine. 
Double-story boilers of H.M.S. Devas- 
tation, 400 II. P. 
Refrigerator feed and brine pumps. 
Feed and brine apparatus, as fitted on 

board the West India Royal Mail 

Company's ships. 
Boilers of H. M. steam sloop Basilisk, 

400 H. P. 
Boilers of the Singapore, 470 H.P., 

Peninsular and Oriental Company. 
Original double-story boilers of the 

Great Western. 
Telescopic chimney, or sliding funnei, 

of H. M. ship Hydra, 220 H. P. 
Seaward's patent brine and feed valves. 
Boilers of H. M. mail packet Undine, 

(Miller, RavenhiU, & Co.) 100 H. P. 
Cross sections of engines of H. M. mail 

packet Undine. 
Longitudinal elevation of ditto. 
Brine-pumps as fitted on board II. M.S. 

Medea, 220 H. P. (Maudslay, Sons, 

and Field.) 
Boilers of H. M. S. Hydra, 220 H. P. 
Plan of the four boilers, with the sup- 
plementary steam-chests and shut-off 

valves, of the Avsmobr. 
Boilers of H. M. steam ship Niger, 400 

H. P., fitted by Maudslay, Sons, and 

Field. 
Experimental boiler, Woolwich Yard. 
Boilers of H. M.S. Terrible, 800 II. P. 

(Maudslay, Sons, and Field.) 
Boilers of the Minx and Teaser, 100 

H. P. (transferred to Wasp.) 
Boilers of the Sams jn, 450 H. P. 
Daniel's pyrometer, full size. 
Boilers of the Desperate, 400 H. P. 

(Maudslay, So js, and Field.) 
Boilers of the Niger (2nd plate). 
Boilers of H.li.S« Ek&\u.%«. C^^*^ 
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TREDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 



Boilers of the Royal Mail steam ships 
Asia and Africa, 768 H. P., con- 
structed by R. Napier, Glasgow. 

Longitudinal and midship sections of 
ditto. 

Boilers of H. M.S. La IIogue,450 H.P. 
(Seaward & Co.) 

U.M.S. SiDON, 5G0 ILP. Plan of 
telescope funnel. 

Boilers ofH. M.S. Brisk, 250 H.P. 

Copper boilers for H. M. S. Sans- 
PAREiL, 350 H. P. (James ^Vatt & 
Co.^ 

American marine boilers, designed and 
executed by C. W. Copeland, Esq., 
of New York, as fitted on board the 
American packets. 

Midship section of the hull of the steam 
packet Pacific, New York and 
Liverpool line. 

Elevation of pumping engines of the 
New Orleans Water- works, U. S., ar- 
ranged and drawn by E. W. Smith, 
Engineer, constructed at the Allaire 
Works, New York. 

Elevation of pumps and valves, chests, 
gcarim , &c. 

Elevation at steam cylinder end. 

General plan of a turbine water-wheel 
in ope^ntion at Lowell, Massachusets, 
U.S., by J. B. Francis, C.E. 

Elevation of ditto. Section of ditto. 

Plan of the floats and guide curves, 
ditto. 



Large self-acting surfacing and screw- 
propeller lathe, by Joseph Whitworth 
& Co., Manchester. 

Longitudinal section, showing arrange- 
ment of engine-room for disc engine 
applied to a screw propeller, and 
Bishop's disc engine, by G. & J. 
Rcnnie, with details. 

Arrangement of engine-room for engines 
of 60 horse-power, for driving pro- 
pellers of II. M. steam vessels Rey- 
nard and Cruiser, constructed by 
Messrs. Rennie. Longitudinal sec- 
tion and engine-room. 

Ditto. Transverse section at boilers 
and at engines. 

Very elaborate diagrams showing ex- 
periments and results of various pad- 
dle-wheels. — 8 plates. 

Steam flour-mills at Smyrna, con- 
strncted by Messrs. Joyce & Co. 
Double cylinder pendulous condens- 
ing engine, side elevation. 

Side elevation, horizontal plan, ditto. 

Longitudinal section. 

Horizontal plan of mill-house and 
boilers. 

Transvcrbe section through engine- 
house and mill. 

Boilers, longitudinal and transverse 
sections, front view. 

Section through mill- stones, elevation 
of upper part, section of lower part, 
plan of hopper, &c. 



SUMMARY OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Plate*. 
Vol. I. Locomotive Engines . . . . . 41 

II. Marine Engines 85 

III. Stationary Engines, Piuuping Engines, Engines 

for Flour-Mills, Examples of Boilers, &c., &c. . 100 



Total 



226 



Wood-cnt», 
55 
51 

58 

164 



FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF 

HENRY CAVENDISH, F.R.S. 

feffl/^ few India paper proofs, before the ktiero, of thiB celebrated 
Philosfopber and CJbemist, to be bad, Y\\cft ^. W. 
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HINTS 



TO 

YOUNG ARCHITECTS: 

OOMFBISINa 

ADVICE TO THOSE WHO, WHILE YET AT SCHOOL ABE DESTINED 

TO THE PROFESSION; 

TO SUCH AS, HAVING PASSED THEIR PUPILAGE, ABE ABOUT TO TRAVEL; 

AND TO THOSE WHO, HAVING COMPLETED THEIB EDUCATION, 

ARE ABOUT TO PBACTISE : 

TOOETBKB WITB 

A MODEL SPECIFICATION: 

INVOLVING A GREAT VARIETY OP INSTRUCTIVE AND SUGGESTIVE MATTER, 
CALCULATED TO FACILITATE THEIB PRACTICAL OPERATIONS; 

AND TO DIRECT THEU IN THEIR CONDUCT, AS THE RESPONSIBLE 

AGENTS OF THEIR EMPLOYERS, 

AND AS THE RIGHTFUL JUDGES OF A CONTRACTORS DUTY. 

By aEOEGE WIQHTWICK, Architect. 



CONTENTS :- 



Prelimiuary Hints to Yoang Archi- 
tects on the Knowledge of 
Drawing. 
On Serving his Time. 
On Travelling. 
Uis Plate on the Door. 
Orders, Plan-drawing. 
On his Taste, Study of Interiors. 
Interior Arrangements. 
Warming and Ventilating. 
House Building, Stabling. 
Cottages and Villas. 
Model Specification : — 

General Clauses. 

Foundations. 

Well. 

Artificial Foundations. 

Brickwork. 

Rabble Masonr/ with Brick 
Mingled. 

Extra cioUi 



\ 



Model Specification : 

Stone-cutting. 

, Grecian or Italian only. 

, Gothic only. 

Miscellaneous. 

Slating. 

Tiling. 

Plaster and Cement-work. 

Carpenters' Work. 

Joiners* Work. 

Iron and Metal- work. 

Plumbers' Work. 

Drainage. 

Well-digging. 

Artificial Levels, Concrete, 
Foundations, Piling and 
Planking, Paving, Vaulting, 
Bell-hanging, iPlambing, and 



\)0«K^ ^I^Se ^%. 
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JOHN WEALE'S 



ASTRONOMICAL ANNUAL FOR 1854. 



OOMPRISUia 



I. Tlie Ephemerides. 

IT. On the Cometic Mysteries, by Professor A. Crestadora, with Plates. 
III. Notice of the Biography of J. S. Bailly. 

Price \a. 



THE WORK ON 

BRIDGES OF STONE, IRON, TIMBER, 

AND WIRE. 

In 4 Vols., bound in 3, described in the larger Catalogue of Pnbl]eati<mB ; to 
which the following is the Supplement, now completed, entitled 

SUPPLEMENT TO " THE THEORY, PRACTICE, AND 

ARCniTECTURE OF BRIDGES OP STONE, IRON, 

TIMBER, WIRE, AND SUSPENSION," 

lu one large 8vo Tolume, with explanatory Text and 68 Plates, compriidng 
details and measured dimensions, in Parts as follows : — 



Parti. 

„ II. . 
„ III. . 

„ IV. . 
„ V. &VI. 



6;r. 

68, 

69. 

108. 

20f. 



Bound in half-morocco, uniform with the Urger work, price 2/. lOt^ or in a 

different pattern at the same price. 



LIST OF PLATES. 

Cast-iron girder bridge, Ashford, Rye 

and Hastings Railway. 
Details, ditto. 
Elevation and plan of truss of St. 

Mary*8 Viaduct, Cheltenham Rail- 

-^nan mmd bridge artr ifae Railway at 



Mr. Fairbaim's hollow-girder bridge 

at Blackburn. 
Waterford and Limerick Railway tnisa 

bridge. 
Hollow-girder bridge orer the River 

Medlock. 
Railway bridge ortr lagniMi of 



'«^ 
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BRIDGES OF STONE, &C. 



Viaduct at Beangency, Orleans and 

Tours Railway. 
Oblique cast-iron l>ridge, on the system 

of M. Polonceau, over the Canal St. 

Denis. 
Blackwall Extension Railway, Com- 
mercial Road bridge. 
Ditto, enlarged elevation of outside 

girders, with details. 
Ditto, details. 
Ditto, ditto, and sections. 
Ditto, ditto, ditto. 
Richmond and Windsor main line, 

bridge over the Thames. 
Ditto, details. 
Ditto, ditto, and sections. 
Orleans and Bordeaux Railway bridge. 
Ditto, sections and details. 
Rouen and Havre Railway timber bridge. 
Ditto, details. 
Ditto, ditto, and sections. 
Viaduct of the Valley of Malauncey, 

near Rouen. 
Hoop-iron suspension bridge over the 

Seine at Suresne, department de la 

Seine. 
Hoop-iron suspension foot bridge at 

Abainville. 
Suspension bridge over the Dooro, iron 

wire suspension cables. 
Ditto, details. 
Glasgow and South -Western Railway 

bridge over the water of Ayr. 
Ditto, sections and details. 
Plan of the cities of Ofen and Pesth. 
Sections and soundings of the River 

Danube. 
Longitudinal section of framing. 
No. 1 coffer-dam. 
Transverse framing of coffer-dam. 
Sections of Nos. 2 and 3 of coffer-dam. 
Plan of No. 3 coffer-dam and ice- 
breakers. 
Plan and elevation of the eonstmction 

of the scaffolding, and the manner of 

hoisting the chains. 



Line of soundings, — dam longitudinal 

sections. 
Dam sections. 

Plan and elevation of the Pesth Suspen- 
sion bridge. 
Elevation of Nos. 2 and 3 coffer-dams. 
End view of ditto. 
Transverse section of No. 2 ditto. 
Transverse section of coffer-dam, plan 

of the 1st course, and No. 3 pier. 
Vertical section of Nos. 2 and 3 piers, 

showing vertical bond-stones. 
Vertical cross section of ditto. 
Front elevation of Nos. 2 and 3 piers. 
End elevation of ditto. 

Details of chains. Ditto. 

Ditto and plan of nut, bolt, and retaln- 

ing-links. 
Plan and elevation of roller-frames. 
Elevation and section of main blocks 

for raising the chains. 
Ditto, longitudinal section of fixture 

pier, showing tunnel for chains. 
Plan and elevation of retaining-plates, 

showing machine for boring holes for 

retaining-bars. 
Retaining link and bar. 
Longitudinal plan and elevation of cast- 
iron beam with truss columns. 
Longitudinal elevation and section of 

trussing, &c. 
Plan of pier at level of footpath. 
Detail of cantilevers for supporting the 

balconies round the towers. 
Elevation and section of cantilevers. 
Detail of key-stone & Hungarian arms. 
Front elevation of toll-houses and wing 

walls. 
Longitudinal elevation of toll-house, 

fixture pier, wing wall, and pedestal. 
Vertical section of retaining-piers. 
Section at end of fixture pier, showing 

ehain-holes. 
Lamp and pedettal at entrance of 

bridge. 
Lamp and pedestal at end of wing walls. 



Separately sold from the above in a volume, price half-bound in morocco £\A2t. 

An ACCOUNT, with Illustrations, of the SUSPENSION 

BRIDGE ACROSS the RIVER DANUBE, 

BY WILLIAM TIEBNEY CLARK, C.¥l.^ 1E.B..&. 

With Forty Engrningt. 
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THE ENGINEER'S AND CONTRACTOR'S 

POCKET BOOK, 

WITH AN ASTRONOMICAL ALMANACK, 

REVISED FOR 1854. In morocco tuck, price 6«. 

CONTENTS. 



Air, Air in motion (or wind), and wind- 

mills. 
Alloys for bronze ; Miscellaneous alloys 
j and compositions; Table of alloys; 
j Alloys of copper and zinc, and of 
I copi>er and tin. 

Almanack for 1852 and 1853. 
I American railroads ; steam vessels. 

Areas of the -segments of a circle. 
I Armstrong (R.), his experiment on 
J boilers. 

' Astronomical phenomena. 
I Ballasting. 

! Barlow's (Mr.) experiments. 
' Barrel drains and culverts. 
Bell -hanger's prices. 
Blowing a blast engine. 
Boilers and engines, proportions of; 

Furnaces and chimneys ; Marine. 
Bossut's experiments on the discharge 
of water by horizontal conduit or 
conducting pipes. 
Brass, weight of a lineal foot of, round 

and square. 
Breen (Hugh), his almanack. 
Bricks. 

Bridges and viaducts ; Bridges of brick 
and stone; Iron bridges; Timber 
bridges. 
Burt's (Mr.) agency for the sale of pre- 
served timber. 
Cask and malt gauging. 
Cast-iron binders or joints; Columns, 
formula: of; Columns or cylinders. 
Table of diameter of; Hollow co- 
lumns. Table of the diameters and 
thickness of metal of; Gurders, prices 
of; Stancheons, Table of, strength 
of. 
Chairs, tables, weights, &c. 
Chatburn limestone. 
Chimneys, &c., dimensions of. 
Circumferences, &c. of circles. 
Gm/, evaporating power of, and results 
ofcokJag. 

^flwi* tM-iroa, weight or prewurc 
«> •tnogtli of. 



Comparative values between the pre- 
sent and former measures of capacity. 

Continuous bearing. 

Cop|)er pipes. Table of the weiglit of, 
Table of the bore and weight of cocks 
for. 

Copper, weight of a lineal foot of, round 
and square. 

Cornish pumping engines. 

Cotton mill ; Cotton press. 

Current coin of the principal commercial 
countries, with their weight and re- 
lative value in British money. 

Digging, well-sinking, &c. 

Dodks, dry, at Greenock. 

Draining by steam power. 

Dredging machinery. 

Dwarf, Table of experiments with 
II. M. screw steam tender. 

Earthwork and embankments, Tables 
of contents, &c. 

Experiments on rectangular bars of 
malleable iron, by Mr. Barlow; on 
angle and T iron bars. 

Fairbairn (Wm.), on the expansive 
action of steam, and a new construc- 
tion of expansion valves for condens- 
ing steam engines. 

Feet reduced to links and decimals. 

Fire-proof flooring. 

Flour-mills. 

Fluids in motion. 

Francis (J. B., of Lowell, Massachuscts), 
his water-wheel. 

French measures. 

Friction. 

Fuel, boilers, furnaces, &c. 

Furnaces and boilers. 

Galvanized tin iron sheets in London 
or Liverpool, list of gauges and 
weights of. 

Gas-tubing comi)Osition. 

Glynn (Joseph), F. R.S., on turbine 
water-wheels. 

Uawkftby (Mr., of Nottingham), liia 
expenmt&U on Y'^uA^K&^'w^iua* 

Heat, Tables o( \Vi« cffitcV^ nl. 
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THE engineer's AND CONTRACTOR'S POCKET BOOK. 



Hexagon heads and nuts for bolts, pro- 
portional sizes and weights of. 

Hick's rule for calculating the strength 
of shafts. 

Hodgkinson's (Eaton) experiments. 

Hungerford Bridge. 

Hydraulics. 

Hydrodynamics. 

Hydrostatic press. 

Hydrostatics. 

Imperial standard measures of Great 
Britain; Iron. 

Indian Navy, ships of war, and other 
vessels. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, List of 
Members of the, corrected to March 
15, 1852. 

Iron balls, weight of cast ; bars, angle 
and T, weight of; castings; experi- 
ments; hoop, weight of 10 lineal 
feet; lock gates; roofs; tubes for 
locomotive and marine boilers; 
' weights of rolled iron. 

Ironmonger's prices. 

Just's analysis of Mr. Dixon Robinson's 
limestone. 

Latitudes and longitudes of the principal 
observatories. 

Lead pipes. Table of the weights of. 

Leslie (J.), C.E. 

Lime, mortar, cements, concrete, &c. 

Limestone, analysis of. 

Liquids in motion. 

Locomotive engines; Table showing 
the speed of an engine. 

Log for a sea-going steamer, form of. 

Machines and tools, prices of. 

Mahogany, experiments made on the 
strength of Honduras. [wheels. 

Mallet's experiments on overshot 

Marine boilers ; engines. 

Masonry and stone-work. 

Massachuscts railroads. 

Mensuration, epitome ot 

Metals, lineal expansion of. 

Morin's (CoL) experiments. 

Motion ; motion of water in rivers. 

Nails, weight and length. 

Navies — of the United States; Indian 
Navy ; Oriental and Peninsular Com- 
pany; British Navy; of Austria; 
Denmark; Naples; Sptin; France; 
OermMDie Coo/bdenitioii ; HoUand; 
PortagMli PnttaiA; Svdiftia; SiRt- 
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den and Norway; Turkey; Russia 
Royal West India Mail Compauy's 
fleet. 

New York, State of, railroads. 

Numbers, Table of the fourth and fifth 
power of. 

Paddle-wheel steamers. 

Pambour (Count de) and Mr. Parkes' 
experiments on boilers for the pro- 
duction of steam. 

Peacocke's (R. A.) hydraulic experi- 
ments. 

Pile-driving. 

Pitch of wheels. Table to find the dia- 
meter of a wheel for a given pitch of 
teeth. 

Plastering. 

Playfair (Dr. Lyon). 

Preserved timber. 

Prices for railways, paid by H. M. 

. Office of Works ; smith and founder's 
work. 

Prony's experiments. 

Proportions of steam engines and boil- 
ers. 

Pumping engines; pumping water by 
steam power. 

Rails, chairs, &c., Table of. 

Railway, American, statistics; railway 
and building contractor's prices ; car- 
riages. 

Rain, Tables of. 

Rammell's (T. W.) plan and estimate 
for a distributing apparatus by fixed 
pipes and hydrants. 

Rennie's (Mr. Geo.) experiments ; (the 
late J.) estimate. 

Roads, experiments upon carriages tra- 
velling on ordinary roads ; influence 
of the diameter of the wheels ; 
Morin's experiments on the traction 
of carriages, and the destructive ef- 
fects which they produce upon roads. 

Robinson (Dixon), his experiments and 
material. 

Roofs ; covering of roofs. 

Ropes, Morin's recent experiments on 
the stiffness of ropes ; tarred ropes ; 
dry white ropes. 

Saw-mill. 

Screw steamers. 

Sewa^ masKnttflu 

^ew«t%« cuiiASL^ tei- ^5M8<t ^aSMosfctfss. 
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THE FNGINEER*S AND CONTRACTOR'S POCKET BOOK. 



Signs and abbreviations used in arith- 
metic and mathematical expressions. 

Slating. 

Slecpf'rs, quantity in cubic feet, &c. 

Smeaton's experiments on wind-mills. 

Smith and founder's prices. 

Specific gravity, Table of. 

Steam dredging ; Navigation ; Tables 
of tho elastic force ; Table of Vessels 
of war, of America ; of England ; of 
India ; and of several other maritime 
nations. 

Steel, weight of round steel. 

Stone, per lb., stone, qr., cwt., and ton, 
&c., Table of the price. 

Stones. 

Strength of columns ; Materials of con- 
struction. 

Sugar-mill. 

Susi>cnsion aqueduct over the Alleghany 
River ; Bridges over ditto. 

Table of experiments with II. M. screw 
steam tender Dwarf ; of gradients ; 
iron roofs; latent heats; paddle- 
wheel steamers of II. M, Service and 
Post-OflSce Service; pressure of the 
wind moving at given velocities; 
])rices of galvanized tinned iron 
tube; specific heats; the cohesive 
power of bodies ; columns, posts, &c., 
of timber and iron ; the comparative 
strength, bize, weight, and price of 
iron-wire rope (A. Smith's), hempen 
rope, and iron chain ; corresponding 
velocities with heads of water as 
high as 50 ft., iu feet and decimals ; 
dimensions of the principal parts of 
marine engines; effects of heat on 
different metals; elastic force of 
steam; expansion and density of 
water; expansion of solids by in- 
creasing the temperature; expan- 
sion of water by heat ; heights cor- 
responding to different velocities, in 
French metres; lineal expansion of 
metaU ; motion of water, and quan- 
tities discharged by pipes of dif- 
ferent diameters; power of metals, 
&.C.; pressure, &c., of wind-mill sails; 
jDrincipal dimensions of 28 merchant 

sfeMJtnen with screw propellers ; of 
•ieamen with paddlc-wheelt ; pro- 
^wwVe, iiilMUtiaa ofmetah by heat, 
*«' prvpartiop ofnkl to ^heoretica 



discharge through thin-lipped ori- 
fices ; quantities of water, in cubic 
feet, disclmrged over a weir per 
minute, hour, &c. ; relative weight 
and strength of ropes and chains; 
results of experiments on the fnctioii 
of unctuous surfaces ; scantlings ci 
posts of oak ; size and weight of iron 
laths; weight in ibs. required to crush 
l^-inch cubes of stone, and other 
bodies; weight of a lineal foot of 
cast-iron pipes, in lbs. ; weight of a 
lineal foot of flat bar iron, in As. ; 
weight of a lineal foot of square and 
round l)ar iron ; weight of a super- 
ficial foot of various metals, in lbs. ; 
weight of modules of elasticity of 
various metals ; velocities of paddle- 
wheels of different diameters, in feet 
per minute, and British statute miles, 
per hour ; the dimensions, cost, and 
price per cubic yard, of ten of the 
principal bridges or viaducts built 
for railways ; the height of the boil- 
ing point at different heights; — to 
find the diameter of a wheel for a 
given pitch of teeth, &c. 

Tables of squares, cubes, square and 
cube roots. 

Teeth of wheels. 

Temperature, the relatiTe indications of, 
by different thermometers. 

Thermometers, Table of comparison of 
different. 

Tinil>er for carpentry and joinery pur- 
poses; Table of the properties of 
different kinds of. 

Tin plates. Table of the weight of. 

Tools and machines, prices oL 

Traction, Morin's experiments on. 

Tredgold's Rules for Hydraulics, from 
Eyteiwein's Equation. 

Turbines, Report on, by Joseph Glynn 
and others. 

Values of different materials. 

Water-wheels. 

Watson's (H. II.) analysis of limestone 
fn)m the quarries at Chatbum. 

W' eight of angle and T iron bars; of 
woods. 

Weights and measures. 

West India BoyaL Mail Companj. 

\Vlute\K«'% ei^ensncBSA «^ \»Amm 
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White's (Mr., of Cowes) experiments 

on Honduras mahogany. 
Wicksteed's (Tbos.) experiments on 

the evaporating power of different 

kinds of coal. 



Wind-mills ; of air, air in motion, &c. 
Woods. 

Wrought iron, prices of. 
Zinc as a material for use in house- 
building. 



In one Volume 8vo, extra doth, bound, price 9«. 

THE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO THE PRACTICE 
OF DESIGNING, MEASURING, AND VALUING 

ARTIFICERS' WORKS; 

Containing Directions for taking Dimensions, abstracting the same, 
and bringing the Quantities into Bill ; with Tables of Constants, 
and copious memoranda for the Valuation of Labour and Materials 
in the respective trades of Bricklayer and Slater, Carpenter and 
Joiner, Sawyer, Stonemason, Plasterer, Smith and Ironmonger, 
Plumber, Painter and Glazier, Paper-hanger. Thirty-eight plates 
and wood-cuts. 

The Measuring, &c., edited by Edward Dobson, Architect and 
Surveyor. Second Edition, with the additions on Design by 
£. Lacy Garbett, Architect. 

CONTENTS. 



PUBLIMINAKT OBSERVATIONS ON DE- 
SIGNING AanviCERs' Works. 

Preliminary ObservationB on Mea- 
forement, Valuation, &c. — On mea- 
suring — On rotation therein — On 
abatracttng quantities — On valuation 
— On the use of constants of labour. 

BRICKLAYER AND SLATER. 

Dbsion of Brickwork — technical 
terms, &c. 

Foundations — Arches, inverted 
and erect — Window and other aper- 
ture heads — Window jambs — Plates 
and internal cornices — String- 
courses — External cornices — Chim- 
ney shafts — On general improvement 
of bricrk architecture, especially fe- 
nestration. 

Mrasurkmbnt. 

Of diggers' work — Of brickwork, 
of facings, Ac 

Dbsign or Tiling, and technicalterms. 
Ifoasorement of Tiling — Example 
oftbe mode of keeping the mesaurinf^- 
book tor briekwmk. 



Abstracting Bricklayers' and Tilers' 
work. 

Example of bill of Bricklayers' and 
Tilers' work. 

Valuation of Bricklayers' work, 
Earthwork, Concrete, &c. 

Table of sizes and weights of vari- 
ous articles — Tables of the numbers 
of bricks or tiles in various works — 
Valuation of Diggers'and Bricklayers' 
labour — Table of Constants for said 
labour. 

Examples or Valuing. 

1. A yard of concrete. — 2. A rod 
of brickwork. — 3. Afoot effacing. — 
4. A yard of paving. — 5. A square of 
tiling. 

Design, Mea^uheuent, and Valu- 
ation or Slating. 

CARPENTER AND JOINER. 

Design or Carpentry — technical 
terms, &c. 

Breittummftct^ «r. iSanaitv ^!<&ii£Cv> 
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and right use — Substitutes for girders 
and quarter-partitions — Quarter-par- 
titions — Roof-framing — Great waste 
in present common modes of roof- 
framing — To determine the right 
mode of subdividing the weight, and 
the right numbers of liearers for 
leaded roofs — The same for other 
roofs — Principle of the truss — Con- 
siderations that dctcrmiuc its right 
pitch — Internal filling or tracery of 
trusses — CoUar-beam trusses — Con- 
nection of the parts of trusses — ^\'^ari- 
ations on the truss; right limits 
thereto — To avoid fallacious trussing 
and roof-framing — Delorme's roof- 
ing ; its economy on circular plans — 
Useful property of regular polygonal 
plans — On combinaticns of roofing, 
hips, and valleys — On gutters, their 
use and abuse — Mansarde or curb- 
roofs. 
Design of Joinkry— technical terms, 
&c. 

Modes of finishing and decorating 
panel-work — Design of doors. 
Measurement of Carpenters' and 
Joiners' work — Abbreviations. 

Modes of measuring Carpenters' 
work — Classification of labour when 
measured with the timber — Classifi- 
cation of labour and nails when mea- 
sured separately from the timber. 
Examples op Measurement, arch 
centerings. 

Bracketing to sham entablatures, 
gutters, sound - boarding, chimney- 
grounds, sham plinths, sham pilas- 
ters, floor-boarding, mouldings — 
Doorcases, doors, doorway linings — 
Dado or surbase, its best construc- 
tion — Sashes and sash-frames (ex- 
amples of measurement) — Shutters, 
boxings, and other window fittings 
— Staircases and their fittings. 
Abstracting Carpenters' and Joiners' 
work. 

Example of Bill of Carpenters' and 
Joiners* work. 
KLccTArios of Carpenters' and Joiners' 
9rark, Memoraadtu 
,. ^'^^ oTnumbcrt Mad weightM. 
"^^r^^ CoHaTAUTa or Labovm. 



titions — Labour on fir, per foot cube 
— Example of the valuation of deals 
or battens — Constants of labour on 
deals, per foot superficial. 

Constants op Labour, and of nails, 
separately. 

On battening, weather boarding — 
Rough boarding, deal floors, batten 
floors. 

Labour and Nails together. 

On grounds, skirtings, gutters, 
doorway-linings — Doors, filmed par- 
titions, mouldings — Window-fittings 
— Shutters, sashes and frames, stair- 
cases — Staurcase fittings, wall-strings 
— Dados, sham columns and pilasters. 

Valuation of Sawyers' work. 

MASON. 

Design op Stonemasons' work. 
Dr. Robison on Greek and Gothic 
Arcliitecture — Great fallacy in the 
Gothic ornamentation, which led also 
to the modem 'monkey styles' — 
' Restoration ' and Preservation. 

Measurement of Stonemason's work. 
Example of measuring a spandril 
step, three methods — Allowance for 
labour not seen in finished stone — 
Abbreviations — Specimen of the 
measuring-book — Stairs — Landings 
— Steps — Coping — String-courses — 
Plinths, window-sills, curbs — Co- 
lumns, entablatures, blockings — 
Cornices, renaissance niches. 

Abstracting and Valuation. 

Table of weight of stone — Table 
of Constants of Labour — Example 
of Bill of Masons' work. 

PLASTERER. 

Design of Plaster-work in real 
and mock Architecture. 

Ceilings and their uses — Unne- 
cessary disease and death traced to 
their misconstruction — Sanitary re- 
quirements for a right ceiling — Con- 
ditions to be observed to render do- 
mestic ceilings innoxious — Ditto, for 
ceiiingi of public buildings — Bar- 
barous shifts necessitated by wrong 
cdling — TccVodcal terms in Piu- 
tererr nQKk. 

Mi£A»uiaui»T oil V\a»tot-^<medk 
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Abbreviations — Abstracting of 
Plasterers' work — Example of Bill 
of Plasterers' work. 
Valuation. 

Memoranda of quantities of ma- 
terials — Constants of Laboar. 

SMITH AND FOUNDER. 

Os THB Use of Mbtal-work in 
Architecturk. 

Iron not rigbtly to be used much 
more now than in the middle ages — 
Substitutes for the present extrava- 
gant use of iron — Fire-proof (and 
sanitary) ceiling and flooring — Fire- 
proof roof-framing in brick and iron 
— Another method, applicable to 
hipped roofs — A mode of untrussed 
roof-framing in iron only — A prin- 
ciple for iron trussed roofing on any 
plan or scale — Another yariatioa 
thereof — On the decoration of me- 
tallic architecture. 



Measurement of Smiths' and Foun- 
ders' work. 

PLUMBER, PAINTER, 
GLAZIER, &c. 

Design, &c. of Lead-work. 

Measurement of Paint- work — 
Abbreviations. 

Specimen of the measuring-book 
— Abstract of Paint-work — Example 
of Bill of Paint-work. 

Valuation of Paint-work. 

Constants of Labour — Measure- 
ment and Valuation of Glazing — 
Measurement and Valuation of 
Paper-hanging. 

APPENDIX ON WARMING. 

• 

Modifications of sanitary construction 
to suit the English open fire — 
More economic modes of warming in 
public buildings — Ditto, for private 
ones — Warming by gas. 



In 12mo., price 5«. bound and lettered, 

THE OPERATIVE MECHANIC'S WORKSHOP 

COMPANION, AND THE SCIENTIFIC 

GENTLEMAN'S PRACTICAL ASSISTANT; 

ComprisiDg a great variety of the most useful Rules in Mechanical 
Science, divested of mathematical complexity; with numerous 
Tables of Practical Data and Calculated Results, for facilitating 
Mechanical and Commercial Transactions. 

BY W. TEMPLETON. 

AUTHOR OF SEVERAL SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 

Third edition, with the addition of Mechanical Tables for the use 
of Operative Smiths, Millwrights, and Engineers ; and practical 
directions for the Smelting of Metidlic Ores. 



2 vols. 4to, price £ 2. 16f., 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY; 

Containing 190 Plates ; a work suitable to Carpenters and Builders, 
comprising Elementaty and PracdcaU Cwr^xiX-x^ «^Qait'l»SL\^ VcjSCj&rssx:^ 
ID the Co/onies, 
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THE AIDE-MEMOIRE TO THE MILITARY 

SCIENCES, 

Framed from Contributions of Officers of the different Services, and 

edited by a Committee of the Corps of Royal Engineers. The 

work is now completed. 
Sold in 3 voU. £ 4. lOt., extra cloth boards and lettered, or in G Parts, as follows *. 

jff. «. d. 




T, 1. IV, iu 1/., nsw jtuiTiun 

II. D. toF. 


. 16 


III. F.toM. . 


. 16 


IV. M. toP. . 


. 14 


V. P. to R. . 


. 16 


VI. ILtoZ. . 


.10 
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In 1 lirge Volume, with numerous Tables, Engravings, and Cuts, 

A TEXT BOOK 

For Agents, Estate Agents, Stewards, and Private Gentlemen, 
generally, in connection with Valuing, Surveying, Building, 
Letting and Leasing, Setting out, disposing, and particularly 
describing all kinds of Property, whether it be Land or Personsil 
Property. Useful to 
Auctioneers Assurance Companies Landed Proprietors 

Appraisers Builders Stewards 

Agriculturists Civil Engineers Surveyors 

Architects Estate Agents Valuers, &c. 



In 1 vol. large 8vo, with 13 Plates, price One Guinea, in half-morocco binding, 

MATHEMATICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN: 

Being a Common -Place Book of PURE AND MIXED MATHE- 
MATICS; together with the Elementary Principles of Engineering; 
designed chiefly for the use of Civil Engineers, Architects, and 
Surveyors. 

BY OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL.D., F.R.A.S. 

Third Edition, revised and enlarged by HENRY LAW, Civil Engineer. 



CONTENTS. 

PART L — PURE MATHEMATICS. 

Sect. 

5. Division of whole numbers, -r- 
Proof of the first four mles of 

oa of whole numben. ^ toS!^ fraeteitti4--'KAaiteiiL laji. 



CHAPTER 1.^-ARITHMETIC. 

-/- Veaaltkma aad noUtion. 
r ^^^^ion of whole nuxnben. 
' Zlntl^""^ ^^^ole numbers. 

^fUUpUcmtioa of whole nnmh* 
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MATHEMATICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN. 



■ubtnctiQii of Tu^ar fnetioni. 
— HulliplioLioD uid diiiiiOD 
of Talgw Inctiont. 

7. DaoDul fnitiou. — Reduction of 
decinMls. — Addition and tnb- 
tnctioD (tf dednuli. — Uultipli- 
eUion 4nd dinuon of decim^. 

S. Complei fnctiou nied in Ibe arts 

Addition. — Subtraction uid 
multiplicatioa. — DiTtiioD. — 



uofn 



-Um 



11. Logarithmic uithmetic 

the Tiblo.— Huitipliuaon ana 
disiiion by logarithnn. — Pro- 
portion, or tbe Rule of Three, 
hy logirithmi. — Eiolution and 
involution bj tooirithau- 

12. Properliei of numben. 

1, Defioiliooi and noUtion.— 2. Ad- 
dition and lubtractian. — 3. Mul- 
tiphcation. — 1. DiTi^on. — b. In- 
TOlulion. — 6. Evolution. — 7. 
Surda. — Keductioo. — Addition, 
anbtractioQ, and muUipIicition. 
— Diiiiioc, involution, and cto- 
lation. — H. Simple equationi. — 
Extermination. — Solution of 
general problema. — 0. Quadratic 
equationi. — 10. Equation] in 
^nera] . — 11. Progrenion. — 
Arithmetical progreation. — Geo- 
metrical progreuinn. — 12. Frac- 
tionaland negative eiponenta. — 
13. Logarithms. — It. Computa- 
tion of fomiuUE. 



— 3. Oftrianglea. — 4. Ofqoa- 
drikterala and polygon*. — 5. Of 
the dnle, and iuicribed and di- 
cumacribed figurea. — 6. Of plana 
and aolid*. — 7. FrMtical geo. 



1. 'Weighta and meaiurea.— 1. Mea- 

lurea of length. — 2. Meaiurei 
of inrface. — 3. Meaiurea of so- 
lidity and M^adty. — 4. Mea- 
iurea of Height. — 5. Angular 
meaiuie. — 6. Meaaure of time. 
— Companion of Engliih and 
French weight! and meaiurei. 

2. Menauration of auperfldci. 






. Defnitiona sod trigonometrical 
formulE. — 2. Trigonometrical 

Tablea. — 3. General propoii- 
tioni. — i. Solution of the caiet 
of plane trianglei. — Right-an- 
gled plane Irianglci. — 5. On the 
application of trigonometry to 
meaaoring height) and diitancei. 
— Determination of heights and 
diiCancei by approximate me- 
L'banical methodi. 



. Delinitbni. — 2. Propertiei of the 
ellipae. — 3. fropertieaofthe hy- 
perbola. — 4. Fropertie) of the 

parabola. 






1. Statical equilibrium. 

2. Centre of gntnty. 
8. General application of the prin^- 

. pit* ofiutiet to tbe eqailibnunt \ 



1. Definitiona. — 2. The conchoid. — 
3. The eiiai^ — 1. The cydoiil 
and epicycloid. — 5. The quadra- 
trix. — 6. The catenary.— ReU- 
tiona of Catenarian Corvei. 

MIXED MATHEMATICS. 

of itruetma. — Equilibrium of 
pien or abntmenti. — Preuure 
of eattli tgainat walla. — Thidc- 
neia of wiJli. — Bquilibrium of 
polygona, — Stability of archca. 
— ^iiiSfflrfsaai. «A ■ - — 



edit. 
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MATHISMATICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN. 



8tCT. 

CHAPTEIl Til. — DTNAMICA. 

1. General Definitions. 

2. On the general laws of uniform 

and yariable motion. — Motion 
uniformly accelerated. — Motion 
of bodies under tlie action of 
gravity. — Motion over a fixed 
pnlley, and on inclined planes. 

3. Motions about a fixed centre, or 

axis. — Centres of oscillation and 
percussion. — Simple and com- 
pound pendulums. — Centre of 
gyration, and the principles of 
rotation. — Central forces. 

4. Percussion or collision of bodies 

in motion. 

5. Mechanical powers. — Levers. — 

Wheel & axle. — Pulley. — In- 
clined plane. — ^Wedge and screw. 

CHAPTKB IV. — HYDROSTATICS. 

1. General Definitions. — 2. Pressive 
and equilibrium of Non-elastic 
Fluids.— 3. Floating Bodies. — 
4. Specific gravities. — 5. On 
capillary attraction. . 

CHAPTER V. — HTDRODTNAMICS. 

1. Motion and effluence of liquids. 

2. Motion of water in conduit pipes 

and open canals, over weirs, 
&c. — Velocities of rivers. 

3. Contrivances to measure the velo- 

city of running waters. 

CHAPTER VI. — PNEUMATICS. 

1. Weight and equilibrium of air and 

elastic fluids. 

2. Machines for raising water by 

the pressure of the atmosphere. 

3. Force of the wind. 



Sect. 

CHAPTER Tll.-r- MECHANICAL AGENTS. 

1. Water as a mechanical agent. 

2. Air as a mechanical agent. — Cou- 

lomb's experiments. * 

3. Mechanical agents depending upon 

heat. The Steam Engine. — 
Table of Pressure and Tempera- 
ture of Steam. — General de- 
scription of the mode of action 
of the steam engine. — Theory 
of the same. — Description of 
various engines, and formulae for 
calculating their power: pucti- 
cal application. 

4. Animal strength as a mechanical 

agent. 

CHAPTER VIII. — STRENGTH OP 
MATERIALS. 

1. Results of experiments, and prin- 

ciples upon which they should 
be practically applied. 

2. Strength of materials to resist 

tensile and crushing strains.— 
Strength of columns. 

3. Elasticity and elongation of bodies 

subjected to a crushing or ten- 
sile strain. 

4. On the strength of materials sub- 

jected to a transverse strain. — 
Longitudinal form of beam of 
uniform strength. — Transverse 
strength of other materials than 
cast iron. — The strength of 
beams according to the manner 
in which the load is distributed. 

5. Elasticity of bodies subjected to a 

transverse strain. 

6. Strength of materials to resist 

torsion. 



APPENDIX. 

I. Table of Logaritlimie Differences. 
II. Table of Logmrithmt of Namben, from 1 to 100. 

III. Table of Logarithnu of Numben, from 100 to 10,000. 

IV. Table of Logarithmic Sines, Tangents, Secants, ftc. 

V. Table of Useful Factors, extending to several places of Deddttls. 
VI. Table of Tarious Useful Numbers, with their Logarithms. 
VII. Table of Diameters, Areas, and Circumferences of Circles, ftc. 
VIII. Table of Relations of the Arc, Abscissa, Ordinate and Subnormal, in the Catenaxy. 
IX. Tkbles of the Lengths and Vibrations of Pendulums. 
X. Table of Spedfic Grarities. 

XI. Table of Weight of Materials frequently employed in Coostraetion. 
XII. Principles of Chronometers. 
xni, fleleet Mechanical Expedients. 

^iv:, Obmirmtkma oatbm EStet of Old London Bridge on Hm TUea, fte. 
-TK MtofiBmor Fuiah on iMmetrical Per^ieetiv*. 
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